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PBEBALOGY.— KING'S COLLEGE, 


ONDON. 

Professor TENNANT. F G.S., will commence a Course of 
Lectures on MINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate the 
study of Geology and of the application of mineral substances 
in the Arts. The Lectures will begin on Friday morning, 
October 4th, at nine o'clock. They will be continued on each 
succeeding Wednesday and Friday at the same hour. Fee, 
ol, 28. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
Gj OVEBNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, 

JERMYN-STREET, LONDON. 
Director—Sir Roprricx I. Murcuison, D.C.L., &c. 

The Prospectus for the Session, commencing on the 7th Oct. 
next, will be sent on application to the Registrar. The Courses 
of Instruction embrace Chemistry, by Dr. Hofmann; Physics, 
by Prof. Tyndall; Natural History, by Prof. Huxley ; Geology, 
py Prof. Ramsay: Mineralogy and Mining, by Mr. Warington 
Smyth; Metallurgy, by Dr. Perev: and Applied Mechanics, 
by Prof. Willis. TRENHAM REEFKS, Registrar. 


U* IVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE.—The 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS will begin on Dec. 16. 
Local Cominittees wishing to have examinations held in their 
several districts must apply to the undersigned by Oct. 1. 
Examinations will be held where it can be ascertained that 
there will be thirty candidates. 

It is already proposed to hold examinations at the following 
laces, and the gentlemen whose names are annexed have 
consented to act as secretaries : 

Brighton—B. Phillips, Esq., 75. Lansdowne-place. 

Bristol—W. W. Jose, Esq., 3, Queen’s-square. 

Cambridge—R. Potts, Esq., Parker's Piece. 

Exeter—Rer. H. Newport, School House. 

Liverpool—N. Waterhouse, Esq., 5, Rake-lane. 

London—H. R. Tomkinson, Esq,,3, Northwick-terrace, N. W. 




















NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon-square, 
London.—This Institution will RE-OPEN in OCTOBER 
Next, under the Superintendence of the Principal, EDWARD 
SPENCER BEESLY, Esq., M.A., of Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, for the reception of Students at University College, 
during the Academical Session. 

Information respecting the arrangements of the Hall, terms 
of residence, &c., may be obtained on application at the Hall, 
or by letter addresse4 to the Principal. 

August, 1861, F. MANNING NEEDHAY, Hon. Sec. 

HYSIOLOGY. — ELEMENTARY 

COURSE by LIONEL S. BEALE, M.B., F.R.S.. Pro- 
fessor of Physiology in King’s College, London, &c. Every 
alternate Lecture will be devoted to the demonstration of, 
from 8 to 12 Specimens in Microscopes, which will de handed 
round the Class. The Lectures will be given on Wednesday 
Evenings at 8 p.m., during the Winter Session, Fee 1/. Lls. 6d. 





| For Syllabus and further particulars apply to 


Northampton—Rev. H. J. Barton, Wicken, Stony Stratford. | 


Norwich—Rev. H. Howell. Drayton Rectory. 
Plymouth—Rey. J. B. Haly, 20, Oxford-place. 
Sheffield—Revy. S. Earnshaw. 
Last year’s report, examination pavers, &c., may be obtained 
from the Cambridge warehouse, 32, Paternoster-row, 2s. 6d. 
G. D. LIVEING, Hon, Sec. to the Syndicate. 
Cambridge, Sept. 12, 1861. 





Kes COLLEGE, London.—DEPART- | 


MENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE, 

The Lectures are adapted for those who purpose to offer them- 

selves for the Indian Civil Service or to enter one of the 

— Professions, and will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, 
The following are the subjects embraced in this Course: 

Depaiy—The Rey. the Principal, the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 


Classicat Literature—Professor. Ven. R. W. Browne, M.A. ; 


Lecturer, H. Daniel, Esq., B.A.; Assistant Lecturer, Rev. | 


J. J. Heywood, M.A. 
Mathematics—Professor, Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.; Wecturer, 
Rey. T. A. Cock, M.A.; Assistant Lecturer, Rev. W. Howse, 


M.A. 
English Language and Literature—Professor, the Rev. J. S. 
Brewer, M.A. 
Modern History—Professor, C. H. Pearson, M.A. 
French—Professor, A. Mariette; and M. Stievnard, Lecturer. 
German—Professor, Dr. Bernays. 
There are also Professors for many of the Oriental Lan- 


guages. 
For the Prospectus apply to J. W. Cunnincnam, Esq., 
Secretary. 


QWEN's COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 








SESSION 1861-62. 
The COLLEGE will OPEN for the SESSION on Monday, 
the 7th October, 1861. The Session will terminate in July, 1862. 
Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 


COURSES of INSTRUCTION will be given in the following 


departments, viz. : 

CARBIIOD, cecercreescreccces s0- 0 
Comparative Grammar, Engtish) 

Languageand Literature, Logic, > Professor A. J. Scott, M.A. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy. 3 

Mathematics ............00 ... Professor A. Sandeman, M.A. 

Natural Philosophby.............0s0000- Professor R. B. Clifton, B.A. 











_ King’s College, London. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Sec. _ 


UNIVERSI TY of DUBLIN—The 


ELECTION to the PROFESSORSHIP of ARABIC | 
and HINDUSTANEE will be held on THURSDAY, October | 


10th, 1861. 

Candidates are requested to send their applications and 
testimonials on or before that day to the Registrar of the 
University, from whom further particulars may be learned. 

By order, JAMES H. TODD, D.D., Registrar. 
_ Trinity College, July 1, 1861. 


OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Offices. 

Lombard-street, London, and Royal Insurance-buildings, 
Liverpool. 


Branch Offices —Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 


Extracts from the Report for the year 1860. 


“The success of the Company, even in its earliest years, 
received the marked attention and elicited the surprised com- 
ments of writers best acquainted with the history of Insurance 
Companies. 

“Fire Premiums for 1869 equal the total fire premiums for 
the seven years 1845 to 1851. 

“Life Premiums for 1860 exceed the entire life premiums for 
the eight years ending 1852. 


“ Purchase of annuities in 1860 largely exceeds the similar | 
a 


receipts for the first ten years, 1845 to 1854. 
“This progress, it is believed, is unsurpassed, considering 
that it applies to each of the three branches of the business.” 





FIRE BRANCH. 

“The fire branch has certainly shown no exhaustion during 
the year 1860 of that impetus which had previously brought it 
to a position of the first magnitude among the Insurance Com- 
panies of the United Kingdom. The fire premiums in 1859 had 
advanced to the sum of 228,314/. 7s. 3d. In 1860 the amount of 
fire premiums had arrived at a sum of 262,977/. 19s, 11d., show- 
ing an increase of 34,663/. 12s. 8d.. exceeding the large advance 
of the preceding year, so that in two years the fire revenue of 
the Company has been enhanced by the enormous sum of 
66,8297. 17s, 5d. 


“The Parliamentary Report of the returns of duty paid to | 


Government for the year 1860 exhibits the augmentation of 
the business in a more prominent way, as it affords the means 
of comparison with other companies. The proprietors will be 
gratified to learn that the increase of duty paid by the Royal 
in the last year is more than double that of any other com- 
pany, either London or provincial, whilst only one of those 


| companies even approaches to 50 per cent. of the advance of 
(in connection with the University of London).— | 


this Company. Our increase actually equals 30 per cent. of 
the entire increase of the whole of the metropolitan offices 
combined, whilst of the provincial offices it forms upwards of 
80 per cent. of the total advance of the other twenty-eight 


| offices established ovt of London. 


-«ee--.P rofessor J. G. Greenwood, B.A. | 





LIFE BRANCH. 
“The reports of the Company for several years have had 
invariably to announce a constant periodical expansion of its 


| Life business, the new policies of each succeeding year show- 


History, Jurrisprudence, and) Professor R. C. Christie, 
Political Economy. .........0000..0.-+ j M.A. 

Chemistry (El tary, Analyti-) Professor Henry E. Ros- | 
cal, and Practical).........scss0 § coe, B.A.,Ph.D.,F.C.S 








) Professor W. C. William- 
son. M.R.C.S.L., F.R.S. 
-Professor T. Theodores, 


Geology and Botany 
Oriental Languages 


French. -Monsieur A. Podevin. 
German .. .Mr. T. Theodores. 
Elocution Mr. C. W. Devis, B.A. 





EVENING CLASSES, for persons not attending the day 
classes, include the following subjects of instruction, viz. : 
English Language and Literature, Logic, Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy. History, Political Economy, 
Chemistry, Natural History, French, German, and Elocution. 

ADDITIONAL LECTURES, on which the attendance is 
optional, and without fees, viz.: On the Greek of the New 
Testament; on the Hebrew of the old Testament; on the 
Relations of Religion to the Life of the Scholar. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 
The VICTORIA SCHOLARSHIP, for competition in 


Celassical learning; annual value 20/., tenable for two | 


ears 

The WELLINGTON SCHOLARSHIP, for competition in 
the critical knowledge of the Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment; annual value 20/. tenable for one year. 

The DALTON SCHOLARSHIPS, viz., two scholarships in 
chemistry, annual value 50/. each, tenable for two years; two 
Scholarships in mathematics, annual value 257. each, tenable 
for one year. 

DALTON PRIZES in Chemistry will also be offered. 

The DALTON PRIZE in Natural History, value 15/., given 
annually. 


. 


ing an advance over the one that had immediately preceded 
it. A similar result is shown in the year 1860, the premiums on 
new yy after deducting guarantees, being 15,0797. 17s. 10d., 
which is an increase on that item of 19937. 17s. 5d. above the 
amount received for the year 1859. 

“ But even this advance is small when compared with the 
sudden and remarkable momentum which has been given to 
this branch of the business in the present year (1861). 

“It is not until the commencement of the year that the 
public seemed to have become fully acquainted with the fact 


| that the Royal Insurance Company had published, late in the 


last year, an account of the investigation into the assets and 
liabilities of its Life Department under a novel form, and in 


| as plain and intelligible a manner as the abstruseness of the 


subject admitted, together with the entire statements and 
valuations necessary for that purpose. 

“It is conjectured from the extensive notices of this pamph- 
let and its accompanying diagrams, which have appeared in 
the periodicals of the day, that it has largely attracted the 
attention of vast numbers of persons in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, as well asin other parts of the world. In- 
deed a most satisfactory and conclusive evidence that such is 


| the case is afforded by the fact that the sum assured on new 


| would, with respect to the amount of its new business, 


policies in the six months to the 3rd of June of the present 
year is actually 50 per cent. in excess of the sum assured in 
the corresponding months of the year 1860, although the latter 
amount in itself exceeded the sum assured in any like pre- 

vious period of time. 
“ If this success be continued, the Royal Insurance bencag ap | 
be at 


| onee placed (at least with one or two exceptions) at the head 
| of all the insurance companies doing business in this country, 


Dinner will be provided within the College walls for such as | 


"i Seire it. 
¢ Principal will attend at the College, for the purpose of 


Teceiving Students, on Thursday the 3rd, and Friday the 4th, | 


October, from eleven a.m. to two 


p.m. | 
Further particulars as to the Day and Evening Classes will | 


found in prospectuses, which may be had from Mr. Nicholson, 
at the College, Quay-street, Manchester. 
J.G. GREENWOOD, B.A., Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, 
Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees, St. James's 
Chambers, South Kings-street, Manchester. 


and the anticipations of the last report, to the effect that the 
details of the life business, then to be published, would form 
an epoch of the establishment, will have a speedy and very 
happy realisation." 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE LIFE BRANCH. 
Profits—Large proportion returned every five years to 


olicies then in existence two entire years. Expenses chiefly | 


orne by the Fire Branch in order to increase the bonus to be 
returned. 
Lire Bonvses DECLARED. 
Two per cent. per annum on the sum assured : the greatest 
bonus ever continuously declared by any company. 
SECURITY FOR BOTH FIRE AND LIFE BRANCHES. 
al Two Millions sterling. Accumulated funds in hands 


| Capit 
exceed 300,000/, 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B, JOHNSTON, Secretary. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—BLONDIN’'S 
ONLY ASCENT this week will be on WEDNESDAY 
next, at Four o'clock, when he will perform several feats, 
} be ich _ one of those who use his name has ever ventured to 
| attemp’ 





Admission, One Shilling, children half-price. 


(CHICHESTER SPIRE REBUILDING.— 


SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnestly solicited for this im- 
portant national work. 





Bankers : 
Messrs. Drummonds, Charing-cross; Messrs. Smith, Payne, 
and Smith. Lombard-street. t 
London Committee, 3, Cloisters, Westminster Abbey. 
Lord Henry G Lennox, M.P., Chairman. 
Deficiency still required, 20,000/. HY. SANDERS, Sec. 


HARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY of 
GREAT BRITAIN, 17, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 
SCHOOL of PHARMACY.—SESSION 1861-62. 

The Session will commence on Tuesday, October 1, and 
extend to the end of July 1862 

Lectures on Chemistry and Pharmacy, by Dr. Redwood; on 
| Botany and Materia Medica, by Professor Bentley. 
Laboratory Course, for Practical Instruction in General and 
' 


A, oe maa Chewistry, under the direction of Professor 
tedwood. 
Students have free admission to the Library and Museum. 
Two Scholarships (the Jacob Bell Memorial Scholarship) of 
| 307. a yeareach, with free Laboratory instruction during the 
' period of scholarship, are annually awarded. 
| For éetailed Prospectuses and further information apply to 
| the Secretary. 


i ~ > _ 

M UPIE’s SELECT LIBRARY.—ALL 

4 the BEST WORKS of the PRESENT SEASON and 

of the past Thirty Years are in circulation at this extensive 
| Library. The preference is given to Works of HISTORY, 
| BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, and 
| ADVENTURE; the best Works of FICTION are also freely 

added.—Single Subscription, One Guinea per annum. First- 

class Country Subscription, Three Guineas and upwards, 

according to the number of Volumes required. Prospectuses 
| will be forwarded postage free on application. 

CHARLES Epwarp MupbIrE, New Oxford-street, London ; 

| Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 














| THE PRESS. 
T° EDITORS. — The Advertiser is 

prepared to SUPPLY ARTICLES to a weekly or daily 
| paper. His style is terse, pithy, vigorous, and concise. 


Apply to “‘ Sphinx,”’ care of Mr. C. W. Black, 9, Catherine- 
court. Tower-hill. 


| RESPECTABLE, energetic, young man, 
age 21, who has for the past five years been connected 
with the provincial press in the capacity of SUB-REPORTER, 
READER, and COMPOSITOR, desires an ENGAGEMENT. 
No objection to go abroad. Satisfactory references. 
Address “* Steno,” 4, Ledbury-terrace, Bayswater, W. 


~ ~ *] 
iO PROPRIETORS and EDITORS of 
COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS.—An abridged REPORT 
| of all proceedings in London, with a Letter sent the night 
before publication containing the latest news, by a competent 
person for a small salary. 
Apply to “A. B.,”’ No. 52, Upper North-place, Gray’s-inn- 
road, London. 


YHE PRESS.—An EDITOR of ability and 

many years’ experience on the Press, just disengaged, 

seeks EMPLOYMENT as Editor or Sub-Editor of either a 

Metropolitan or Provincial Journal. Is an able writer, is well 

| up in all the duties and details of a newspaper-office, and 

would be content with a moderate salary. 

Address “ W. B.”” (No. 582), Crirric Office, 10, Wellington- 

street, Strand, W.C. 
respectable paper. 


'TXO LITERARY CONNOISSEURS.—To 

| BE SOLD, a rare and unique Latin Copy of the 

“STULTIFERA NAVIS” of Sebastian Brant (Basle, 1497), 

| ina complete state uf preservation, and containing 115 choice 
Engravings. 

| __ Address “ A. N.,”” 257, Rue St. Honoré, Paris. 

( OOD INVESTMENT.—The proprietor 

ofa remunerative weekly London Newspaper, is de- 

sirous of a PARTNER. 
Terms 5001, 

| Address W. Ricuarps, Esq., care of Mr. Bowles, 224, 

High Holborn. 











A liberal income may be insured. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— 
| For SALE, a fast FOUR-FEEDER NEWS MACHINE, 
| by Middleton, 1855. Prints sheets 52} by 39 3 
For particulars apply to PeTTer and Garry, manufacturers 
of the Patent “ Belle Sauvage " Printing Machine (as supplied 
to Her Majesty’s Government), Belle Sauvage Works, Lud- 
gate-hill. London, E.C. ae 
Y ~ ~ ¥ r 
i\({{OUNTY NEWSPAPERS.—To be 
DISPOSED OF, aSHARE in two Established County 
Newspapers, with good circulation and connection. A gentle- 
| man with small capital, who would assist in the Editorial 
department preferred. If desired the whole of either paper 
| would be sold. 
Address “ H. J.,” care of Mr. W. J. Clarke, jun., 4, Corbet- 
court, Gracechurch-street, London, E. _ * 
Tra —_ ry r 
TEWSPAPER PROPERTY .—To be 
4 DISPOSED of, the PLANT and COPYRIGHT of a 
| well-established and flourishing WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
| ina large city. The paper has the largest circulation in the 
district, with a good advertising connexion, and is in thorough 
| good repute. The plant comprises stcam-engine, Machine, 
| type for sixty columns, and every office requisite. The pre- 
| mises, which consist of yetptiog offices and large publishing 
| offices combined, are well and centrally situated, and low 
| rented. A good jobbing business is attached, with extensive 
| plant, which may be ea at a Valuation, or reduced to 
a purchaser. / 
| Apply by letter to K. M., care of Mr. Thomas, A 
| Agent, 26, Brydges-street. Covent Garden, London, 


Tr i. a Al 

T°? MUSEUMS, &c.—The “ F 
BISON “(shot in the Western Prairies by 

| Grantley F. Rerkeley) is FOR SALE.—For terms, 
| at 346, Strand, where the Bison may be seen. 














Could bring many advertisements to a» 
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THE ARTS. 
O PICTURE DEALERS.—For SALE 


afine GALLERY PAINTING of the Holy Family. To 
be viewed at Wilion’s Music-hail, Wellclose-square, Leman- 
street, E. 


y + 
URFORD’S P: ANORAMA., —Now RE- 
OPENED with a new Panorama of NAPLES; also 
Messina and Switzerland. Day and evening. Admission 
reduced to ls. Friday 2s. 6d. Open morning, from 10 till 5; 
evening, 7 till 10. 
Leicester-square. 


NHE CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


of ART, at South Kensington, for Male and Female 
Students, and the Me tropolitan Schools of Art, at 45. Queen's- 
square, Bloomsbury, for Female Ciasses only (re moved from 
37, Gower-street). and at Spitalfields, Crispin-street; Fins- 
bury, William-street, Wilmington-square; St. Thomas, 
Charterhouse, Goswell-Street; Rotherhithe Grammar School, 
Deptford-road; St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, Castle-street, 
Long-acre; Lambeth, St. Mary's, Prince’s-road; Hamp- 
stead, Dispensary-buildings; and Christchurch, St. George’s- 
in-the-East, Cannon-street; will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, the 
ist of October. 

By Order of the Committee of Counce jlon Education. 


QALOON for ARTS and / ANTIQUITIES. 


A rich Collection of Antiquities. Old and Modern Paint- 
ings, Water-Colour Drawings, Evgravings, Sculptures, Wood 
Sculptures, Armour, Carved Frames, Gems, &c. &c.. isOPEN 
at Brienner-street, 40. Munich. HERR SPENGEL, Pro- 
prietor. Commissions for purchase at publicsales will be con- 
scientiously executed 

The proprietor is permitted to refer to the Critic Office. 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand. as voucher for his respectability 


AINTING on GLASS.—A. LUSSON, 
Painter on Glass of the Sainte Chapelle, 21, Rue de 
Laval, Paris.—Painted Glass, in every stvle, for the Decora- 
tion of Churches; Grisailles. Mosaic, Great Figures, Medal- 
lions, Legendaries; Fancy Subjects, such as Moyen-age ; 
Hunting and other Subjects, of the old style, or modern, for 
tooms, Country Houses, &c. Sent free to all parts of 
E — 








MUSIC. _ 
HE ECHOES of KILLARNEY, 


- Reminiscence for Piano. By BRINLEY RICHARDS 
2s. 6d. (Introducing Tom Moore’s admired melody, “ The 
Meeting of the Waters."’) 

‘* PEACE, be STILL,” and “TOO LATE, TOO 
LATE." Two Songs. By Miss M. LINDSAY (Mrs. J. Wor- 
thington Bliss). London: Robert Cocks and Co. 

“Miss M. Lindsay's sacred songs have been too long known 
and too highly appreciated to require any encominm at this 
time. The two songs named above are w rthy of the popular 
name they. bear upon the title-page * Too late, too late,’ is 
full of the deep earnest feeling whic ch has made the authore-s 
so general a favourite. * Peace, be still,’ 1 beautiful sacred 
cantata in a small form, and is inva!u: able for families and 
schools where sacred music is in request.’’— Vide the Freeman. 

London: Roserr Cocks and Co, New Burlington-street; 
and of all Music-sellers. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


TO FINE ART ¢ ONNOTSSET RS AND CONSUMERS OF 
RICH WINES 

HE WHINFIE L D 
important modern high-class CABINET PAINTINGS 
WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS, and SCULPTURED 
MARBLE FIGURES, principally from the stndii of distin- 
guished artists of the English Schools, selected with great 
care, consummate taste and sound judgment, within the last 
seven years, bv HENR Y NEWSHAM PEDPER, Esq, ard 
now forming the most delightfully attractive feature in that 
gentleman's late re side nee, the besutiful villa of Whinfield, at 
Ashton-on-Ribble, in the county pa'atine of Lancaster, al-o 
the CELLAR of CHOICE WINES, of most favourite vintages 
and reputed brands, will be SOLD by AUCTION, by Mr 
JOHN BURTON, inthe ASSEMBLY ROOMS at the BULL 
HOTEL, in PRESTON (being removed for greater public 
convenience), on THURSDAY the 26th and FR IDAY the 
27th davs of SEPTEMBER, 1861, at TWO o'clock after noon 
ach day punctuall The works of art will fee open to inspec- 
at Whinfield. until lay of September 






1 Saturday the 2!st 


(« 














log ng each). will be forwarded on appli- 
eation, xy stamps addressed to Messrs. WILSON 

DEACON, and WILSON, S< rs: or Mr Joun Burton, Auc- 

tioneer and Ace nt tn Theyw leo be publicly on 

view in Pre ng of sale. The Wines will be 
sold by samp 1e bins, and may be tasted. at 
twelve o'clock, 0 th norning of sale, 

Pictures, Drawings, Engravings, Bronzes, and Objects of Art 
and Vertu; the propert Messrs. Thomas Agnew and 
Sone 

C HR ISTIE, MANSON, and 


\ ESSRS. 
4 WOODS, respectfully give ” notice that they have re- 


Thomas Agnew, and Sons, to 
foval Exchange Rooms. Man- 


instructions fr 





SELL by AUCTION, at 














chester, in OCTOBER. in consequence of the retirement 
_ bus ness of Mr. Thomas Agnew, the senior member of 
ving to th templated extensive alteration 
which necessitates the removal of the pro- 
port of their very valuable assemb'age, 
sh P CTU RES of high class bea itiful water- 
_modern engravi merhles, bronzes, orna- 
in i glas itive furniture, and numerous 
art ar t 
Furthe tice will he ziven, 





th OUT HG. ATE and BARRE’ r T beg to 
cine " best thanks to their Friends for the ipport 
nee , s ind take this opportunity of 











., PR pp NG for ' Vv 7 Y . — y . my 
ey ee ae a lye ee ALE 1 ? Cop < UTOR. Wanted. in a clergy- 
aly 1 .t und Tiluminated We fon. after the Mic)aelmas holidays, a tutor for 
es and Booksa nyt ted for presentation ; also, | & — juate of Oxford or Cambridge in classical 

Interesting C M C Books in | honours, and accust omed to tuition. would be preferred 
1d ng remainders from several Publishing | “4!/ars 692 perannum, Ad dress, inclosing two stamps, Box 

, F } 4478, 10, Welli igton- treet, Strand, W.C. 

}. beg tos te that roperty of a similar charac- -@ vid ale i TT: ° 
laced into theee Sales and they will fea | P2ZESIDENT ASSISTANT in a commercial 
lists hein “ofl ied as early as possible school in Jer-ey consisting of about ten boa ders and 

1 Book Auction Roms, 22, Fleet-stret, London forty day pupils. R: quirements moderate Latin. in acditio 
to the usual subjects. Good discipline essential. An ex- 
r | > aS ngs ‘ VAPROYLT TR : turil-teacher pr red, or atraine’ mas ster. A personal in- 
HE BEST and HE Al EST TEAS and te: view in town red. Salary from 301. to 351. with board, 


land are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
ants, 8, King William-street, City. 


COFFEES in Fr 
and CO., Tea Mert 








Good strong usefni Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s 10d. 3s, and 48; ri 
Souchong, 3s. 8@ / 14s. Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2 
y ‘4d, 1s. 6d 
nd Coffee to t alue of 40s. sent carriage free to any 
ation or mm inEngland. A price current 





free. Sugars at market prices. 
within eight 


miles of the City. 





COLLECTION of 











7 | | GECOND MASTER of 


Virgil + 
All goods carriage free | y W, liate Address. ivclosing 





THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
O STATIONERS.—WA NTED, by a 


stationery house _ the city, a res pectable YOUNG | 
MAN. as ASSISTANT. Must know his trade. One not more 
than 2; years of age preferred. 
‘Address “3. &. T,” care of Messrs. C, W. Davis and Co., 
94, Queenhithe, E.C 


j HOLESALE STATIONERY TRADE. 


WANTED, a MAN, who thoroughly understands 
his business, to represent in the Midland Counties a first-class 


house. 
Address “ T. C.,"’ 45, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C, 


To PAPERMAKERS.—A FOREMAN is 
WANTED, for a MII.Lin Surrey, He must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the make of printings. and be able to furnish 
satisfactory refe arences as to character and ability. 
Address to “A. B..”’ care of Mr. J. R. Pike, 8, Pinner’s-court, 
Old Broad-street, E.¢ 


V "ANTE D, by a eoahadiee 7 in a country 
town, an ASSISTANT (a Churchman), a good hand at 
the counter. 
Aopmeation to be made to Mr. T. CHAPMAN BROWNE, Bible 
and Crown, Leicester, stating references, age, and salary 
required. In-doors. 


0 BOOKSELLERS and STATION VERS. 
A young man, age 23. of gentlemanly oppearence and 
address. desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTA 
Address B. W. C.. No. 28, Richmond- place, Brighton. 


OQ BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 
WANTE!, by a young man, age 21. who has served 
his apprenticeship in a country town, a SITUATION in a 
house of “thir enrol London preferred. 
Address B. B , 18, Lonsdale-square, Islington, N. 


y +r 

O STATI( INERS, PRINTERS, BOOK- 
SELLERS, &c —An active young man, of dei address, 
desires a RE-ENGAGEWMENT. Has a practical knowledge 
of plain and fancy stationery printing; a considerable insight 
in the getting-up of anew spaper, also of book-keeping. A five 
years’ and other references, 

Address “* F. c. Ww 


T° PRINTERS.—To be SOL D, a hargain, 
about 2000Ib weight of SMALL PICA, in very good 

condition Specimens ferward:d on spelen to H. W. 

PALMER, typefounder, 6a, West-street, Soho, London. 


— —— 
Qtr ATIONERY, NEWS, and LIBRARY, 
doing over 101. weekly. Price. including fixtures, 302. 
900 vois. of books optional. Stock at valuation. Present 
proprietor 10 years. Shop. parlour, bedroom, &c. Rent low. 
Apply to WYMER and (o., 3, Mecklenburgh-terrace, 
Gray’s-inn. road. 











treet, B irmingh 








QTATIONERY, BERLIN WOOL, and 
\/ FANCY BUSINESS to be DISPOSED OF. Good 


In arapidly improving aneeenes. 

Genuine concern Sati<factory reasons for leaving. Can be 

entered npon immedis ately. (or ning-in from 3002. to 4002. 
Address “Y, Z.. 44 Bedford-place, Kensington. 


Pm OOKSELLING BUSINESS to be 
DISPOSED OF, 


in a first-class situation westward. 
The shop is handsome and commodious, two plate-glass 
wind ws, good frontage, and a depth of 32 feet. with all the 
app ivnees for a large and lucrative trade. The ‘a e will 
be within the means of a very m _ rate canit ‘list. 
Apply to Messrs. SLoPER and C».. 51, Moorgate-street. City. 


MO the SOLD, a a Bookselling, 
Stationery. and Newsnarer BUSINESS, in a th iving 
Manufacturing Town in the Milland Counties. It has been 
established upwards of thirty years. and a most satisfactory 
reason can be give n for its disposal. Nett profits, 500/. per 
Incoming about 16001 
Wek R, : " Post- offic e, Man: ‘hester. 


honse. partly let off. 


annum. 





“THE: 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 


——_@—_—_ 
APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 
ments Offered are entered on the Gratutious Educational 
Registry. This Registry may be inspected or further parti- 
culars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee. Address the Graturrous EDUCATIONAL 
Reaeistry, Critic Office, 19, Wellington-street Strand, W.C. 
Votice. —Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply. 


ao — 
yaTr . 
TUTOR. Required 
immediately of Oxford, who has recently 
te ae high classica! honours, to read with a young gen'leman 
it the Wet End of L ndon for two hours, three times a 


YL ASSICAL 


a gradnat 











week Remaneratine offered, 30s. per week. Address. in- 
clo-ing two stanns. Ro 4472, Ls We 1 ing rte on-str reet, Ww. .C. 
M ATHEMAT ICAL ~ MAST ER, Ws: anted 
immediately ina first class school near Edi: aS 
raduare of Cambrilge. He must -~how experience and skill 
in te chingclasses of boys. The course inplies an acquaintance 
with the requireme ts of the civ i military services. 
Salary 100/., with board and lodging. Ad dress, in pasing tere 


stamps, Box 4474, 10, Wellinzton- street, strand, W. 


Fe ATE TUTOR, to read up a young 
man © feighteen. for an artillery appointment Locality 
cants to send ful! narticulars and terms Address, 

two stimns Box 4476.10 Wellington-street, W C. 

















Addre- 
et, Strand. W.C 


2 ine! 
Ss. inclosir 


lodging. and was 
4450 10. Wellinet or 


two stamps, Box 





a grammar school 
m Surrey (near London), Require -ments, Letin te to 
2nd Horace, general English and arithmetic, Salary 
=. ( nd eune e-s) the first vear, 4%. the second, Wanted 





SSISTANT MASTER in a boarding 


school near London. Wanted a gentleman competent to 
take the English department with the junior classes. A good 
disciplinarian indispensable. He will be treated as one of the 
family. No engagement will be made but upona Fy 
interview. Applicants to state salary required &c. Addre 
inclosing two stamps, Box 4484. 10, Wellington-street, Ww. c 


AS sISTANT MASTER in a Yorkshire 
Lt college, to teach writing and English subjects. Sal 
100/. non-resident. An unmarried man will be preferred, 
Applicants to state age, &c., and forward copies of testi- 
m:nials and names of references. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 4 36, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

. 

SSISTANT in a boarding and day school 

in Lincolnshire. Wanted a respectable and stead. 

young man, not under 18 years of age, to assist in the Englis 
department. Address, inclosing two ‘stamps, Box 44388, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


A SSISTANT in a Lancashire classical and 
commercial school, to take the general management of 
fifty boys in the absence of the principal, which is seldom, 
Qualification required, Latin as far as Virgil and Horace, 
Greek grammar aud Testament. Salary 40/. at first with 
board and washing, There are twenty boarders and thirty 
day pupils. Holiday on Saturdays. Address, yes two 

stamps. Box 4490, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 
Re- 


ASSISTANT MASTER in a school. 
quired a young man, about 22 or 23 years of age. Must 
be able to take classes in Livy, Horace, Xenophon, also 
Euclid and algebra. He will have to assist in the general 
school duties, and to attend to the boarders out of school 
hours, Salary from 40/. to 451, with board and lodging. 
Locality Nottinghamshire. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 4492, 10, Wellington-street, St Strand, W.c, 


UNIOR ASSISTANT in a private school 
e in North Wales. Must be able to take French, junior 
Greek and Latin, and English generally; age from 18 to 2% 
Salary from 25/. to 301. One possessed of gentlemanly man- 
ners indispensable. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
4494, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


UNIOR ASSISTANT ina Cheshire private 
e school wanted immediately, for Latin, French, writing, 
&c. Salary 35/. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4496, 
10, Wellington-street, | Strand, W. c. 


YUPIL CH a ¢ 



































TEACHER in a classical and 
mathematical school in Hampshire; age not less than 
14. An elementary knowledge of Latin required. He will 
have to devote three hours daily to the younger pupils. 
Kemuneration offered, instruction in classics, mathematics, 
and French, also board and lodging. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 4498, 10, Wellington- -street, Strand, w. aie: 
G OVERNESS in a ladies’ scoool. Wanted 
immediately, a lady capable of taking advanced pupils 
in music, and of teaching: English in all its branches ome 
including arithmetic. Applicants to state age, salary, &. 
Locaiity, Yorkshire. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
4500, 10, Wellington-street, strand, W.C, 


YOVERNESS in a farm-house, competent 
to teach two boys, aged 9 and 7, a plain English educa- 

tion, and to take charge of their wardrobe. A Protestant pre- 
ferred. Address. aoe : two stamps, Box 4502, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, | W.C 


OVERNESS- ‘to four young ladies, the 

oldest 13 years of age. Acquirements required, English, 
French, harp, and piano, with willingness to superintend and 
devote herself completely to children’s care. Localit 
Limerick. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4504, 10, Wel- 
lington- street, Strard, W.C. | 














OVERNESS in a | private family. residing 
in the country (Yorkshire), to teach two voung ladies 
music and German. Singing and Italian wou!d be an advan- 
tage. A superior pianiste is required Lodgings, but not 
board, will be found. Applicants to state salary required, and 
give references. An ens gagement for four or six months would 
be sufficient. Address. inclosing two stamps, Box 4506, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.€ y 


XOVERNESS in an Sisin »x school for young 
Must possess a thorough knowledge of plain 
= fancy needlework and arithmetic; music and drawing 
rable, but not essential. A steady, conscientious and 
c che e: ful lady required ; and one who is a member of a Chris- 
tian Church preferred. Salary 15/. She will have to be 
gene rally with the pupils. Adress, inclosing two stamps, 
SOX 4503, 10, Wellington-strert, Strand, W.C. 
PRE INCH GOVERNESS in a small school. 
Wanted immediately, a French Protestant lady, not 
under ?0 years of age, to teach her own language. A com- 
tortable house and 301. a year offered. Address is ane two 
stamps Box 4510, 10, Ww ellington-street, Strand. Ww. 
PPRENCH TEACHER. W anted, ina . first- 
s ladies’ school at the West: end of Lond m, a young 
French lady to teach F,ench only and for tw » hours daily. 
In return is offered a most comfortable home. The remainder 
of her time can be employed exclusively for her own benefit in 
giving private lessons Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
4512 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


JPRENCH TEACHER re quired imme- 

diately. or at Michaelmas. A French lady, not under 26 
or 27 years of age, would be preferred, but this is not indis- 
pensable. Some exper ence in tuition, and a know ledge of 
music desirsble. A comfortable home is offered, with 10/. 
per annum and laundress. No English laty need apply who 
has not been nthe Continent Add-ess incl ‘celal 

30x 4514. 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


\ ORNING GOVERNESS at the West- 
4 end of Lendon, for one pupil 15 years of age, and 
rather backward in her studies. Required a lady who m= 
petent to instruct in English French, piano, singing, and 
drawing. One would be preferred who possesses also a know- 
ledge of Latin and German, if only rudimentary. Hours 
requ ired from 10am. to!or2 p.m. Address, in ‘losing two 
stamps. Rox 4516 10, Wellington- street. Si rand W.C. 


ladies, 








rf 


















PRESIDEN [ GOVERNESS, to give to 
four girls 1 


between 15 and 6, a sound Eng- 
German music 





lish education, and al-o to teach French, 
(vocal and ir ist umental), and draving. Applicants to state 
salary required, and to give refe ~ neces. Locals y, Sarrey. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4518, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand _W.C, 


YESIDE NT GOV ER NESS | “wanted in a 

tradesman’s family after Michaelmas. Kequiré ments, 

a sound English education, with ¢rawing and music ; must be 
able to teach and pl:y music well. Pupils ages 5, 8, an 

Address. inclosing two stamps, Box 4520, 10, Weilin 











two stamps, Box 4482, 10 
cilington. vatreet, Strand, W.C. ? 
a 


street, Strand, W.C. 
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UPERIOR MUSICAL 


for a ladies’ school in Yorkshire. She must herself play 
well and be competent to teach advanced pupils. Required at 
Michaelmas. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4522, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


GOVERNESS 





beet in a ladies’ morning school, near 

wondon, to render four hours daily assistance in English. 
French, and music. It is necessary the applicant be a good 
disciplinarian, and able to command authority without 
demanding it. Age between 19and 25. Remuneration offered, 
board and lodging, with the privilege of private tuition in the 
neighbourhood. Address, es two stamps, Box 4524, 10, 
Wellington~ -treet, Strand. Ww. 


OVERNESS PUPIL wan wanted in a ladies’ 

school in a country town in Scotland, to assist in 

teaching junior pupils English and music. In return are 

offered excellent educational advantages in English, French, 

German, music. and drawing. Charge moderate. "address, 
ing two stamps, Rox 4526, 10, Wellington-street, w.c. 


NIURSERY GOVERNESS, in a country 


clergyman’s family, to teach and take the entire charge 
of two little girls, with their wardrobe. Locality Dorsetshire. 
Address. inclosing two stamps, Box 4528, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W. 


~ APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the Graturrous EpucaTionaL Registry, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice. —Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
* Box " in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
two stamps for reply. 


——_e— 
S DAILY or OCCASIONAL TUTOR. 


A French gentleman, having a part of his time engaged 
in tuition in the neighbourhood of Richmond, Surrey, wishes 
to have one or two more pupils in the same locality. He 
teaches French, German, and mathematics, also physical 
science, and all matters concerning the military profession 
Terms 2s. 6d. per lesson. Address, wae two stamps, Box 
$707, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. 


5 FRENCH and GERM AN MASTER 

a school, either resident or non-resident, or as 
PRIVATE TUTOR in a family, by a member of the University 
of Berlin, formerly Professor of Modern Langnages at the 
Royal College, Dungannon, and at the principal schools in 
Dublin; is the author of “ French Conjugations made Easy,” 
and of “All German Nouns in One Lesson.”’ Address, ine losing 
two stamps, Box 8709, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


’ rT la 

S PRIVATE or VISITING TUTOR. or 

as ASSISTANT in or MANAGER of a school, by a 
gentleman who has been certificated by H. M.’s Government, 
and had ten years’ experience intuition. If a private engage- 
ment must be non-resident. No objection to reside in Fr: ice, 
Terms moderate. Excellent references. Age 31. Addre 
inclosing two stamps, Box 8711, 10, Wellington-strect, Stran d. 


‘AS TUTOR in a family, or SECOND 


MASTER in a grammar school. Advertiser is 37 years 
of age, the son of aclergyman, and has been accustomed to 
tuition for twenty-one years. He teaches Latin to Horace 
and Cicero, rudiments of Greek, Franch, music (the piano), 
English generally, and elementary drawing. Salary from 
80/, to 1007. per annum. A non-resident engagement, and the 
neighbourhood of London, would be preferred. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 8718, 10, Wellington-street, W.¢ 


S TUTOR ina family or ASSISTANT in in 


aschool. A gentleman, formerly a member of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, having his mornings engaged, desires to 
occupy his afternoons in teaching the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics, historv, geography, arithmetic, &c. High testimonials. 
Terms moderate. Locality London, Address, inclosing two 
stamps,"Box 8715, 19, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GENERAL ASSISTANT, by a gen- 


tleman of great experience in tuition, “and possessed of 
good testimonials Is competent to undertake thorough 
English, arithmetic (Colenso’s), writing, drawing, with junior 
French, and Latin. Age 28. Terms resident, 45/. country, 
40l. London. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8717, 10, 
Wellington-street, W. Cy 


S ASSIS’ TANT in a school, or TUT OR 


ina private family. by a gentleman of considerable 
experience in classics, French (acquired in France), and En- 
glish. He holds a certificate of high rank from the College of 
Preceptors, can give respectable ‘references, s, and will be dis- 
engaged at Michaelmas. Terms moderate. Address, inclo- 
sing two stamps, Box 8719, 10, Ww ellington- street, Strand. W.6 


S GOVERNESS to young children in 
a family, or as JUNIOR TEACHER in a school. 
Teaches English and French. Has had three years’ experience 
in tuition, and can be well recommended from her last 
engagement at Brighton. Age20. Salary required 10/. with 
board, lodging, and laundress. Advertiser's connections are 
highly respectable. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8721, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. Co 


'S GOVERNESS in a family where the 


children are not more than 12 years of age, by a young 
lady of the Established Church. She is competent to give 
instruction in English, French, music, and the rudiments of 
drawing. Salary 20/. and laundress. Highly satisfactory 
references can be offered. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 8723, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS , by a lady experienced 

in tuition, and competent ‘toteach English thoroughly, 

French, drawing, painting, music, and singing. Is a member 

of the Church of England, and 24 years of age. Salary from 

35 to 40 guineas according to requirement. Address, in- 
—- stamps, Box 8725, 10, Wellington-street, W.( 


S GOVERNESS to young chil lren, ie a 


a who has had several ye ars’ ‘expe rience in "tuition. 
She teaches English, with the rndiments of music and ee 
ng Unexceptionable testimonials will be offered. Age 
Terms 397. per annum. The South of England preferred. 
Strand Wee two stamps, Box 8727, 10, Wellington-stre et, 


Strand 

AS GOVFRNE Ss, or COMP: ANION, 
CHAPERONE, to young 1 ladies deprived of mz ate rns be 

care, either in England or France. Address, inclosing two 

stamps, Box 8729. 10, Well ington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS, GOVERNESS in a family, by a young 
lady 


who is accustomed to tuition, and fully competent 

to impart. a thorough English education, with French, draw- 

ing, rudiments of music and singing. Is the daughter of a 

physician, and can give the most unexceptionable references. 

ge 23. Salary moderate, but a comfortable home. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 8731, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 















































ae 


S GOVERNESS to ‘children under ten 
years of age by a young lady, who has had consider- 
able experience in teaching, and wane acquirements are 





English, music, French, and drawing. Salary required 25/. 
Age 2l. Address, inclosing two stamps, “Box: 8733, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. Pe eee. 

S GOVERNESS in the country, ‘to one or 


two young ladies, or to superintend the management 
of a widower’s house, by a lady of birth and education. She 
is competent to teach English, French (acquired on the Con- 
tinent), the radiments of German, good music and singing, 
drawing, and painting. Age 27. Salary from 80 to 100 guineas 
per annum. Unexceptionable testimonials and references. 
Ireland preferred. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
8735, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


r oa ‘ y 
S GOVERNESS or USEFUL 
COMPANION, by a young lady, the daughter of a 

medical man. Is competent to instruct children under 8 years 

of age in English and the rudiments of music and French. 

She is a good needlewoman and would take charge of her 

pupils’ wardrobe. Is a member of the Church of England. 

Salary 15/. and Jaundress. Address, inc losing two stamps, 

Box 8737, 10, W ellington- street, Strand, W.C 


S GOVERNESS in rg by a lady 


whose acquirements are good music. French (acé jnired 
in Paris), and English generally. References to families in 
which she has held engagements. Address, inclos ing two 
stamps, Box 8739, 10, W ellington-street, Strand, W. 


S GOVERNESS to children under 12 years 


of age. Was specially trained for a governess, “and is 
capable of imparting a sound English education, with French 
(grammatically) and music. Has had very good experience 
both in a school and in a family. Would forward reference to 
her last situation on application. Age 24. Salary not lessthan 
207, with laundress. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
874i, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W C. 


S DAILY, MORNING, or OCCA- 
SIONAL GOVERNESS, in London, by a young lady 
accustomed to tuition, and competent to impart a thorough 
English education, with French, Italian, music, singing, 
drawing, and the rudiments of German and Latin. Age 24, 
Salary 60 guineas. Good references. Address, inc losing two 
stamps. Box 8743, 10, Wellington- street. Strand, W.C. 


S DAILY or OCCASIONAL GOVER- 


NESS. A young lady, residing in London, and whose 
time is partially occupied in ‘tuition, seeks an additional en- 


















| gagement that will not require more than two or three hours 


daily. She teaches French, music, drawing, English in all its 
branches, and the rudiments of German. References to clergy- 
men and heads of families. Terms moderate. Age 22. Ad- 
dress, inclosing two stamps, Box 8745, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 

. “t . + mm . 

S GERMAN and FRENCH TEACHER 

in or near London, by a young lady, a native of North 

Germany, and accustomed to tuition. Her mornings being at 
present ‘occupied, she desires an engagement for her after- 
noons. If requisite. she could devote also Saturday mornings, 
She possesses good testimonials. and can give the most satis- 
factory references. Age 23. Terms moderate. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 87 74, 10, W ellington- street, W.C. 


S RESIDENT or DAILY GOVERNESS 


in a gentleman's family, by a young lady, whose ac- 
quirements are English in its various branches, French, 
music, and drawing. Fora daily engagement the neighbour- 
hood of St. John’s-wood would be preferred Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 8749. 10, Wellington-street. W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, by a lady 


who is competent to teach English, French, and good 
music, Salary 30 guineas. Good references. Age 25. An 
engagement in a family near London, and where the children 
are young, would be preferred. "Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 8751, 10, W ellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a 

family, by a young lady, who was educated at Queen's 
College, Is accustomed to tuition, and competent to impart a 
good English education, with music, drawing, and the rudi- 
ments of French, Latin, and singing. Salary required 302. 
Age 19. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8753, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERN ESS, by a lady 
competent to impart a good English education, with 
French, music, and drawing, and who has hitherto been very 
suc -essful in the management and tuition of her pupils. The 
most satisfactory references can be given. The south-eastern 
locality preferred. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8755, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERN YESS in a a family 


~ within 19 miles of London, to not more than three 
children, and those under 12 years of age, by a young lady 
accustomed to tuition, and competent to teach English 
thoroughly, music, French, Latin, and the rudiments of draw- 
ing. Has been for two years and a half in a gentleman's 
family, from which she can have an excellent reference; : 
23. Salary not under 207. Was very successful in teaching 
music and Latin in her last engagement. Would not object to 
work for her pupils occasionally Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 8757, 10, Wellin: eton-street, Strand, W. Cc. 


S RESIDENT GOVERN youn 


NESS to young 
4 children, by a lady 21 years of age, 


and «cho ean teach 
English, with the rudiments of French, i 


and drawing. 
Has had 3} years’ experience in tuition. 20. a year. 






















Satisfactory references can be give osing tw¢ 
stamps, Box 8759, 10. Wellington-str rs C 

S RESIDENT or DAILY G OVE R NE SS, 
Je by a lady of very great experience in tuition, and wh« 


has travelled in France, Ttaly, and Spain with a family. She 
- th oroughly competent to impart a good English education, 

h French, music, drawing (flower and landscape in water- 
e foun, and the a of Latin and German. Is a 
communicant of the Church of England. Salary desired, if 
resident, not less than 407. Age 35. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 8761, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


. . —— — 1 
S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, by a lady 
who has had upwards of five years’ experience in 
tuition (two of which were in a clergyman’s family), and is 
competent to teach English, French, the rudiments of Italian, 
and superior music. Is a good pianiste. Religious vi iews 
Evangelic _has two brothers in the Church. Age 27. Salary 
required 40 guineas. Address, ine posing two stamps, }ox 8763, 
10, Wellington-street, Stran i, 


S RESIDENT GOVERN ESS in a 

gentleman’s family in the country, bya young lady, com- 
petent to instruct in English, French, Latin, and music ; little 
boys preferred. Would not object to take the entire charge 
of her pupils. Has jast completed an arrangement in a clergy- 
man’s family. Salary not under 20/7. Age 20. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 8765, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 
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COLLEGES AND D SCHOOLS, &e. 
jy EST LONDON C OLLEGE, 72, Queen’s- 


road, Bayswater 
Head Master—Rev. C. M. Davies, M.A. 
Michaelmas term commences October 1, but intending pupils 
can at once join classes reading during the vacation. For 
prospectus apply as above. 


(pXFORD DIOCESAN SCHOOL, , Cowley, 


near Oxford. 
Visitor—The Lorp Bissop« 
Terms 277. per annum. 
or stationery. 
The advantages of this School are offered to families residing 
without the diocese of Oxtord. 
The next Quarterly Term commences on Tuesday. October 1. 
For prospectus and specimens of papers set at the half- yearly 
examinations by the Oxford Board of Ecucation, apply to the 
Head Master. or to Messrs Retre Brothers, Schooi Book- 
sellers, 150, Aldersgate-street, London. 


DUCATION.—Banks of the 
Belgium.—A Married Protestant 
Professor in a Foreign University, and residing in a healthy, 
picturesque district, desires to RECELY two or three 
GENTLEMEN'S SONS, to whom he can offer every educa- 
tional advantage, _Unexceptionable references given and re- 
quired —F ee r particu'ars apply to ‘* T. W.,”’ 29, Rue Bel«- 
srussels. 


TXBRIDGE SCHOOL: founded 1790.— 

“Perges Sapis."’ Senior Department for gentlemen 

preparing for the Universities and for Home and Colonial 
Appointments. 

Junior Division for boys. who receive a comprehensive 
education, tested by the middle-class examiners, on inclusive 
— 

For both the advantages of public school training with the 
comforts of a private family. 

Old Uxbridgians are invited to renew their acquaintance 
with the tortoise bv apply ing for the present prospectus. 


PERTFoRD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
Head Master: 


Rey. E. BARTRUM, M.A., late Second Master, King 
Edward the Sixth’s Se hool, Bath. 
Second Master 
H. Valentine, Esq., B.A., Scholar of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, a wrangler and graduate in classical honours, 
_ Maste v of the Modern and Oriental Languages: 

G. Leitner, Esq., Lecturer at King s Coilege, Lé indo! n. 

The Wei id Master willbe prepared to RECEIVE BOARDERS 
at Michaelmast. Terms, including tuition, 407., 45/., and 502., 
according to age. Hertford is an open and healthy town, 
twenty-one miles north of London, with which it is connected 
by the Eastern Counties and Great Northern Railways. 


}{IGH SCHOOL of | EDINBURGH. 
Rector—Dr. SCHMITZ. 

The High School combines a classical with a commercial 
education. The subjects taught are the English language 
and literature, history, geography. Latin, Greek, French, 
German, arithmetic and mathematics, writing, and book- 
keeping, drawing, fencing and gymnastics. Some time is 
also devoted to religious instruction. 

The school is intended only for those who desire to com- 
mence the study of Latin or have already commenced it. 

The SCHOOL will RE-ASSEMBLE on MONDAY, the 2nd 
October. 1861. The first or rudimentary class will be formed 
by Mr. Donaldson. 

Prospectuses for the ensuing session may be had on applica- 
tion to the Rector or any of the Mast ers : to the Sanitor, 
at the School; and to the City Clerk, at his office, City- 
hambers. 

UEEN’S COLL EG E, CORK. <A married 

Clergyman, M.A., ’.)., ex-Principal of a large classi- 
cal school, will TAKE TWO Y 
reside in his house, and attend the College u nd 
tendence. 

Terms (all College fees in any departme nt 
60 guineas for the Session, from Octot ber t » Jur 

Address Rev. T. B. Jongs, M.A., 27, St Patrick ‘s Hill, Cork. 


\ TANTED, at Michaelmas, an ASSISTANT 
MASTER fora Gramm»r Scheol, Must be fully com- 

0 books), Quadratics, 
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401., board, lodging, 
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and English subjects. Preference for 

elementary music, French, or drawing. 

washing. U -_ xce ptionable references, 
Re 


; JONES Guils borough, Northa nts. 
oO THE NOBILITY.—A Gentleman 


lately disengaged from the position of TUTOR in a noble- 
man’s family, desires a similar situation. He is M.A, Oxon., 
a classman and in priest’s orders, and takes an interest in the 
recreations as well as instruction of his pupil 
Address “ H, J."" (No. 585) Critic Office, 10, 
street, Strand, W.C 
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Wellington- 












PRIV! FUTORSHIP. A travelling one preferred. High 
references given. 
Address ho ie Johns n’s, Bookseller, Green-street, 


amnbridge. 


THO SCHOOLMASTERS. —A gentlem: in 

of experience, a member « of ‘the Church of E ngland, ane 
an excellent See ry an, in ENGAGEMENT as 
ENGLISH ASSISTANT. 8 much an object asa 


permanent engagement. Good r¢ . 
. Haverstock-hill, N. W. 
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“Mr. Andersson's book, from the number of well-told 
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THE CRITIC. 


_— Sine oie ——= 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

N AMUSING WRITER in Fraser’s Magazine lately testified, 
A in somewhat strong language, against the system of competitive 
examination, and called as a witness on his side, from the pages of 
Donatpson’s Literature of Greece, a youth named Hermocenes, who, 
we learn, very many hundred years ago knew nearly everything at 
seventeen, and died in a state of hopeless imbecility at the age of twenty- 
five. The same writer, moreover, warns the upholders of the compe- 
titive examination system, that neither Crive nor Netson could write 
ten consecutive lines of their own language, without making nearly 
half as many mistakes in grammar and spelling ; and bids them ‘ mark, 
Jearn, and inwardly digest” the fact, that these heroes would neces- 
sarily have been excluded from the service of their country by the 
award of conscientious examiners. To this argument we can only 
reply, that it is a sad pity that Nature does not send her men of 
genius into the world ticketed and labelled as such, in order that 
they might command fleets and armies, careless of the pedantries of 
correct writing or speaking. To urge, however. that, on the slight 
chance of catching a stray hero or two, we ought to allow hundreds 
of thousands of fools and dunces to officer our national forces, is an 
argumentum ad asinum which will hardly hold water. Nor can we 
admit that, because HermMoGeNes, some two thousand years ago, 
knew everything at seventeen and was an idiot at twenty-five, 
therefore our Enylish youths should know nothing at the former age, 
lest a similar catastrophe should overtake them at the latter. From 
the report we learn that, of 247 candidates examined, 116 were found 

ualified in every respect, and the names of the 65 highest on the 
list were submitted to H.R.H. the Commanper-1n-Curer. Thus, it 
appears, that 51 young aspirants to military honours were only not 
provided with commissions because there were no vacancies for them. 

In our hasty glance at the examination papers we shall only point 

out what appears to us to be the few weak points in them, willingly 
admitting that, to make up an examination paper on any subject 
whatever, such as shall be able to nullify the ingenious efforts of 
energetic crammers, is a work of considerable art. It certainly 
appears to us that this has not been done in the collection before us. 
With the mathematical papers we have little fault to find. They are 
not too diflicult, and yet they leave a margin for youths. 
In the French part of the examination we notice that M. Esqurros 
has given the candidates a long extract from Mr. Disraexi’s speech 
on the Duxe of Wextryeron to translate into French. We are 
afraid we must here charge the examiner with not being sufficiently 
on his guard against cramming. Mr. Disraeni’s speech was borrowed 
almost word for word from the writings of M. Turers, and thus, by a 
sort of poetical justice, an unacknowledged translation from the 
French is destined to assume its original form by the hands of 
English schoolboys. Of the English examination papers, as a whole, 
we cannot speak very highly. Mr. Sressrne’s first question (page 19), 
“ Write an Essay on the Use of the Study of the History of Language,” 
is a thoroughly hack one, which we have seen often in examination 
papers, and which, we have little doubt, came with a pleasant fami- 
liarity before the eyes of many of the candidates. The second and 
third questions, ‘‘ When does literature flourish in a country?” and 
“The good and ill effects of competition,” are, to cur minds, very 
little better. Of the answers to these essays, Mr. Sreseixa naively 
remarks, ‘*The essays are good in point of style, and have, especially 
the first and third, the arguments ingeniously put.” We commend to 
Mr. Sressrine’s attention a remark of his colleague, Professor Dow- 
son, that the candidates seem to make a large use in their training 
period of “ old examination papers.” 

Dr. Dasent’s first question is thoroughly hackneyed and much too 
general, ‘‘ Write aletter on any subject which you may choose to select.” 
His second is, however, much better, ‘‘ Describe the course of educa- 
tion through which you have passed preparatory to this examination.” 
The examiner tells his readers that many of the candidates in answering 
this question “bitterly deplore the constant interruption to their 
studies caused by their having been frequently shifted from one edu- 
cational establishment to another.” We hope that parents will take 
a hint from this. Dr. Dasent’s third essay-question, “ A little learning 
is a dangerons thing,” appears to us worthy only of being classed 
with the first which we have already found fault with. In this gentle- 
man’s second paper we observe the following—“ Narrate the story of 
the Massacre of Glencoe.” Now, Lord Macacray gives one version 
of the story, and Professor Ayroun and Mr. Pacer another, more 
recent and yet very different. For which of the two versions will the 
examiner give the higher marks, seeing that if Messrs. Ayroun and 
Pacer are right, Lord Macavtay is certainly wrong ? 

One other remark on the papers in question, and we have done. 
In page 38, we come on the following: ‘ Translate into Greek verse, 

If by your art, my dearest father,” &c. 

Now this question, which is, of course, much the most heavily 
marked in the Greek paper, is a genuine compliment to cram. 
Let Mr. Rawzixson open the very first page of Dr. Kexvepy’s 
“Shrewsbury Greek Verse,” and he will read the passage from the 
“Tempest ’’ translated into Greek Iambics. Dr. Kexnepy’s work is 
used in most English public schools, and our own schoolboy remini- 
Sscences enable us to quote the well-known lines beginning 
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Examiners, if they are not acquainted with the school-books in ordinary 
use, should recollect that they may easily annihilate composition-cram 
by setting extracts from recently-published poems. As SHAKESPEARE 
yearly is becoming more dangerous to examiners not very well versed 
in modern Greek Iambics—as, by the award of the Trustees of the 
Porson Fund, the subject for the annual Porson translation into 
Greek Iambics in the University of Cambridge must be chosen either 
from the works of Suakespeare or Beaumont and Fietcuer-—Mr. 
Rawtinson’s choice is inadvertently most unfair to those candidates 
who are not acquainted with the ‘Shrewsbury Greek Verse.” 

We may remark that the short reports of the examiners in this 
brochure are very far from being perfect specimens of English com- 
position. Professor 'Tynpauu is asked to say how the candidates 
passed his part of their examination, and he answers as follows: 
*¢ The examinations was (sic) on the whole satisfactory, but there was 
nothing in it which called for particular remark. What struck me 
most was the aspect of physical vigour which the candidates exhibited. 
They possessed the limbs of true Englishmen. In the main it will be 
found that the balance of intellectual vigour will be found on the side 
of physical strength. This is what struck me during the examination.” 
Now these shambling sentences are impertinent in the double sense of 
the word. ‘The veteran member of the Alpine Club was not asked to 
inform the Council about the physical but the mental strength of the 
candidates, and he takes the opportunity of ventilating a crotchet of 
his own. Mr, G. H. Lewes, in his ‘* Physiology of Common Life,” 
holds that the well-trained athlete differs but little from an idiot in 
mental power; and, notwithstanding Mr. Tuomas Sayers’s beautiful 
letter to the Times, we have seen nothing to lead us to believe that 
the possessors of physical strength are, par excellence, gifted also with 
mental. 

Mr. Krxestey’s report, which has the merit of being written in 
less than three lines, is also somewhat eccentric in its grammar. 


As Professor Owen had no opportunity of replying immediately to 
Dr. Gray’s letter to the President of Section D of the British Asso- 
ciation, before the Manchester meeting broke up, we lay before our 
readers the letter which he addressed to the President on reading 
Gray’s criticisms upon his statements—which letter reached Manchester 
after the section had been dispersed. From this it will be seen that 
Dr. Gray’s statement, as to the gunshot wound of the gorilla, offers 
no exception to the general character of his assertions in this matter, 
and that his assumption that “no sportsman” would agree with Pro- 
fessor Owen is met at once by the direct testimony of one who is not 
only a consummate sportsman, but also a man of high scientific 
reputation : 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Lancaster, Sept. 14, 1861. 

My pear Sir,—The inclosed is a copy of a reply to Dr. Gray’s letter, which 
I forwarded to Manchester, where it arrived after Section D had broken up, on 
Wednesday the 11th.—Yours very truly, R. Owen. 


Sheffield, September 10th, 1861. 
To THE PRESIDENT OF Section D. 

Having just received the J/anchester Examiner of the 10th inst., containing 
the letter of Dr. Gray, ‘‘ On the Death-wound of the Gorilla,” I lose no time 
in making that reply which I should have given to it before the Section, had I 
been present when it was read. To the remark that ‘the fracture of the ribs 
and the supposed corresponding rent in the skin are so utterly urlike the effects 
of a gun-shot, that no sportsman could possibly so consider them,” I answer, 
that the hole or rent in question, though skilfully patched, is conspicuous; and 
that a gentleman who combines an acuteness of observation which has placed 
him high in science, with a well-known reputation as a skilful marksman and 
deer-stalker—Sir Philip Grey Egerton—concurs with me in the opinion that 
the hole or rent in question does present the characters of the one by which the 
ball escapes in an animal so killed. The wound by which the ball penetrates is 
much smaller: it is made with more speed and force, the skin contracts round 
it ; and the difference of size in the opposite wounds plainly indicates the course 
of the bullet. For this I confidently appeal to the experience of sportsmen. 
As to theribs: their intervals are wider in the front than at the back of the 
chest; a ball might enter in front without impinging on a rib or its cartilage ; 
it was between the eighth and ninth cartilage, or below the !atter on the left 
side, where the ball entered in its way obliquely upward and to the right, ac- 
cording to my observation of the contracted aperture distinctly manifested in 
the skin before it was sent to be stuffed. At the back of the chest, the ribs, 
where they suddenly bend outward and forward, are so close together as almost 
to overlap. A ball would most probably impinge on the contiguous parts of 
two, fracturing both; and a slight glancing course, common in gua-shot wounds, 
might break a third contiguous rib. No one can look at the back part of the 
strong-ribbed thorax of the gorilla without seeing there the conditions under 
which such fracture as the right ribs exhibit, from within outward, might take 
place, as the effect of a gun-shot wound through the chest. As I and all who 
have had the pleasure of stalking with Sir P. Egerton in the deer-forest, must 
have but one opinion of his operations there, Dr. Gray's assertion that ‘‘no 
sportsman could possibly consider the fractare of the ribs and corresponding 
rent in the skin as the effect of gun-shot” must pass into the category of many 
others which he has aimed at the character of M. du Chaillu. The holes in the 
skin of the neck are slits made by the knife after the death of the gorilla, pro- 
bably in the act of flaying and removing the skin from the long projecting 
cervical spines; those holes, at least, showed no mark of contraction of living 
skin, like the wound in the front of the chest. RicHarD OWEN. 





This is the age of disenchantments. Scarcely a week passes without 
some one or other being proved to be something other than they 
would have folks believe. One day we have a paragraph to prove 
Lord Carpican no hero, and the next day a letter to show that the 
Chorley aérolite isa myth. No African traveller escapes the imputa- 
tion of being an impostor. A stay-at-home naturalist treats M. pu 
Cuainiu as an impostor, and in the same breath denounces Dr. 
Livincstone as a humbug. If we are to believe some people, 
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Captain Burton never went to Mecca, and more than one German 
reviewer has laboured to prove that Dr. Barta never went to Tim- 
buctoo, who, in bis turn, turns round upon the explorer of the Gorilla 
country, and criticises the geography of a part which he certainly 
never visited. From an article written in the London and China 
Telegraph, it now appears that there is some reason to suppose that 
the late Mr. Arxiyson’s work on ‘*The Amoor” is open to more 
adverse criticism than it has hitherto been exposed to. We give the 
charge as it stands, and, in awaiting the results of public investigation, 
can only observe that there is a strong primd facie case of plagiarism 
and of suppressio veri. The writer in the London and China Tele- 
graph, after observing that most of our journalists have given Mr. 
Arxinson the credit of being an “authority on all matters relating 
to the Amoor,” states that : 

In Mr. Atkinson’s imposing volume, scarcely one hundred pages are devoted 
to the Amoor at all, and these are little better than an extract from Mr. Maack’s 
volume, published in 1859 by the Russian Geographical Society. This, no 
doubt, is the work referred to in the preface as “recently published by the 
Russian Government,” and the portraits of natives contained in Mr. Atkinson’s 
book are copied from it. This, indeed, he admits; but we find that the group 
of hunting dogs (p. 499) is derived from the same source, and the frontispiece, 
purporting to be a view west of the Khingan mountains, by some remarkable 
coincidence, has all the appearance of being compiled from Plates 4, 5, and 11, 
of Maack’s work, representing respectively a view above the Khingan, one 
below it, and Mangunsin a boat. In fact, we find combined here within the 
compass of a single picture, scenerv lying 300 miles apart. The only original 
featureisalarge tree on the left . . .The first question to be asked is, when did these 
alleged ‘‘ Travels on the Amoor ” take place, for, strange to say, Mr. Atkinson has 
carefully avoided mentioning any dates? In 1858 he published his ‘‘ Oriental and 
Western Siberia; Narrative of Seven Years’ Adventures and Explorations.” This 
work gives not a single date, but from the “ Travels on the Amoor” we learn that 
the anthor was in 1847 at Bisk, preparingtoenter the Mongolian steppes, a journey 
described in his first work. We may conclude from this that the seven years’ 
explorations extended at latest to 1853, that is from 1847 to 1853. According 
to the route map appended to the first work Mr. Atkinson did not then approach 
to within 500 miles of the Amoor, nor is it likely he descended the Amoor pre- 
vious to 1853, for the first Government expedition only started in 1854. It was, 
however, possible that Mr. Atkinson might have visited the Amoor subsequently 
to the publication of his first work, that is between 1858 and 1860. It would 
have been possible in the course of eighteen months to proceed through Siberia, 
descend the Amoor, and return to Europe by sea. But this supposition is as 
little tenable as the former. In 1858 the Russians occupied nearly 100 stations 
along the course of the river; the towns of Blagovesh-chensk, Khaba- 
rooka, and Sofyevsk, had been found by the Count Muravief; and five 
steamers and numerous barges navigated the Amoor. Of all this Atkin- 
son tells us nothing. The only stations he mentions are Mariinsk, 
Mikhailoosk and Nikolayevsk, all of which existed in 1855, that is, 
the time when Maack descended the river. The fact of Mr. Atkinson’s 
account being a mere abstract of Maack, added to in a few instances, but 
generally to the detriment of the original, is easily perceptible. On page 
125 Maack gives a series of meteorological observations: in Mr. Atkinson's 
work, page 447, we find the same figures, and not even the date of the month 
has been changed to the Gregorian calendar. Mr. Maack relates the death of 
the Romish missionaries De la Bruniere and Venault; Mr. Atkinson follows suit 
without deeming it worth while to inquire into the truth of this statement, 
which he might have done easily by reference to the ‘ Annals of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith,” published in London. In several instances historical remini- 
scences dispersed through the work have been embellished by Mr. Atkinson’s 
pen; in others mistakes are made which betoken ignorance or inattention. For 
instance, in referring to a man named Beiton, who played an important part in 
the early wars between the Russians and Chinese, Mr. Atkinson affirms, “ on 
the best authority,” that he was an Englishman, whereas the best authority on 
the point is derived from some old documents brought to light by Maller, which 
affirm that Beiton was a German nobleman in the service of Poland. Another 
and amusing error into which Mr. Atkinson has fallen in his belief that the word 
“* Tusemtz ” stands for a particular tribe, when a reference to a Russian dic- 
tionary would have shown him that it means “‘ native.” 





We are obliged to the Curvatier pg Cuartexarn for the following 
curious epitaph, which the collectors of such like quaint mortuary 
vanities will, no doubt, welcome to their collections : 

Sir,—Thinking that the following curious inscription, which I copied from a 
tombstone amidst the ruins of the Temple of Diana at Nismes, may interest 
some of your antiquarian readers, I beg to forward it as I found it: 

<mice quesieris cus 
=onumentum hoe dicetu 
©Oculos seu figas calo 
memoveasve in terrast 
mnvenies ibi occulta 

And remain, yours respectfally, 


London, 16th Sept. Le CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. 





3. WALKER, OF THE GABOON, AND 
M. DU CHAILLU. 
‘T. LAST ATTACK upon M. du Chaillu was evidently meant 
for the coup de grace. Scotched (at least in the estimation of 
Dr. Gray and his friends) by the reckless assertions hazarded at 
Manchester about the gunshot wounds of the great gorilla, the letter 
of Mr. R. B. Walker was intended to finish the business off hand. 
There was to be an end of M. du Chaillu for once and aye, and 
henceforth the daring explorer and courageous hunter—who has not 
only penetrated to where white man never trod before, and combated 
the most terrible animals known to the zoologist, but has even had the 
audacity to do battle with the redoubtable curator of the British 
Museum—was to be dismissed to that limbo of cheats and humbugs 
which is presided over by Baron Munchausen, Dr, Lemuel Gulliver, 
and his own not less mythical compatriot, M. le Vaillant. The dread- 
ful machine infernale which was to work all this mischief has been 
prepared with much care and planted with much deliberation ; un- 
happily, however, for its projectors, there has been a slight error in 
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its construction, and now that it has been fired off it has exactly 
imitated the conduct of its prototype on the Boulevards by grievously 
wounding and injuring its owners. We do not hesitate to affirm that 
a more ridiculous fiasco, a more preposterous attempt to filch a victory, 
a more wonderful disproportion between parturient mountain and 
resulting mouse has not come within our experience for some time 
ast. 

' It was introduced with much solemnity. A contemporary, which 
has not distinguished itself for the fairness, or even the honesty of 
its treatment of M. du Chaillu, put forth a mysterious paragraph on 
Saturday last. M. du Chaillu had ‘ publicly desired his critics to 
suspend their judgments of him and of his book until such evidence of 
the good faith of his narrative as he could procure from the Gaboon 
river should arrive in London.” It was high time that such evidence 
should be produced. ‘Letters came to town from the Gaboon on 
Wednesday last. Will M. du Chaillu produce the letter so sent?” 
Now it certainly savoured somewhat of sharp practice to publish on 
Saturday morning an inferential rebuke to M. du Chaillu for not having 
printed letters which arrived on the previous Wednesday—even had 
such letters been received; but it so happens that M. du Chaillu has 
received no such letters from the Gaboon, and that, from the remote 
part of this country in which he is now staying, he wrote on Monday 
to his friends in London expressing his ignorance of what could be 
referred to by the mysterious allusions of our contemporary. It was 
on Monday morning, however, that the portentous cat was let out of 
the bag, and Mr. R. B. Walker’s letter was printed in the Morning 
Advertiser. This, it may be presumed, was the letter referred to— 
not written to M. du Chaillu, bat to some other person—written, in 
fact (as it would appear from the Morning Advertiser) to the editor 
of that journal himself. 

Now, although we entertain the highest possible respect for that 
journal, and for the able and intelligent manner with which it recon- 
ciles the interests of Evangelical Protestantism with those of the 
licensed victualling body, we really do not think that the Morning 
Advertiser is the fittest arena for the settlement of a scientific dispute. 
To be candid, we should not be more surprised at finding Professor 
Owen delivering a lecture in front of a tavern bar, or the Bishop of 
Oxford preaching over the counter of an Alton Alehouse than at 
meeting with any communication from the great chiefs of science in 
its columns. We do not anticipate, therefore, that either the Head 
of the Natural History Department of the British Museum or the 
President of the Geographical Society will respond to the editorial 
invitation liberally given to send their communications to Fleet-street, 
“no matter how lengthy ;” nor do we think that these eminent 
savants need trouble themselves to give an answer anywhere, or in any 
form, to such a letter as that signed ** R. B. Walker, Gaboon.” 

In the first place it should be observed that Mr. R. B. Walker is 
not the Rev. William Walker, the missionary at Baraka, a station 
situated eight miles from the mouth of the Gaboon, to whom M. du 
Chaillu refers in his book (page 3) as ‘* my friend,” and to whose hos- 
pitable welcome he bears warm testimony. Who and what Mr. R. B. 
Walker is seems very apparent from his own account of himself, as 
will presently appear. 

That letter is somewhat too “lengthy” for quotation in eztenso ; 
nor need we do more than reproduce two or three passages. ‘Those 
who wish to obtain the entire document can refer to the Morning 
Advertiser of September 16th. Mr. R. B. Walker introduces himself 
as “a trader in this river and the neighbourhood, of ten years’ 
standing . . . having known M. du Chaillu for some years personally, 
and possessing, moreover, from reliable sources, information the most 
exact as to his antecedents, besides having a knowledge of many of 
the places and people which he pretends to describe.” 

Having asserted that he has given the work ‘a careful perusal,” 
he treats it as ‘ filled with numerous false statements and exaggera- 
tions,” and says that it ‘is neither more nor less than an amusing 
fiction.” Proceeding to details, he instances M. du Chaillu’s testi~- 
mony about the cannibalism of the Fans. His charge on this head 
commences with the extraordinary admission that he has never visited 
the part of the country where M, du Chaillu went. “I donot pretend 
to have been in the particular towns or villages which he mentions, 
and which probably have no other existence than in his own imagination ;” 
but he has been to other towns and villages, and “never saw the slightest 
vestige of human remains in any of them.” This certainly is the very 
perfection of logic, and affords a fair example of Mr. R. B. Walker’s 
mode of reasoning; but what shall we say when we find it imme- 
diately followed by an admission that ‘*these people are notorious 
anthropophagi ?”—this, he says, ‘‘no one attempts to deny.” So that, 
although these people notoriously eat human beings, because Mr. R. B. 
Walker never saw any traces of the hideous repast, therefore M. du 
Chaillu never could have seen them in places unvisited by Mr. R. B. 
Walker. 

Another of Mr, Walker’s charges is even more absurd; but it is 
interesting in its way, as affording some curious lights respecting Mr. 
Walker himself. It is couched in the following terms: 

In the appendix to his work, M. du Chaillu mentions a visit paid by him to 
a French emigrant ship at Cape Lopez—no ship of the kind ever shipped a single 
emigrant there, or even called there. The vessel to which he alludes was the 
Pheniz, Captain Chevalier, on board of which he accompanied me, and it was 
through me that he obtained permission to go when he heard of my intention. 
So far from his being there able to hold intercourse with the people on board, as 
his boasted knowledge of the different native languages should have enabled 
him to do, he could hardly speak half a dozen words correctly, and was glad to 
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avail himself of the services of Curtis, then interpreter to Captain Chevalier, 
who furnished him with the numerals of the Kioo and other tribes to the north- 
west, which figure in his appendix; and I was the mediam of communication 
with those emigrants speaking the Mipongwe. As to M. da Chaillu’s qualifi- 
cations in this latter language, they are of the most infinitesimal kind, as I can 
assert with confidence, having a competent knowledge of it myself; and he 
abundantly proves his ignorance when employing any Mipongwe words, nearly 
all of which are wrong. His Mipongwe numerals are totally incorrect. He has 
even less knowledge of the dialects of the neighbouring tribes. As to his identi- 
fication of individuals of thirty-eight different tribes on board the Pheniz, 
nothing of the kind occurred, and his information must have been obtained from 
Captain Chevalier, or the French Délégué. 

Now, the better to understand this curious passage, we will quote 
the passage in the appendix, wherein M. du Chaillu refers to the ship 
and the persons he met on board of her. In introducing a table of 
numerals used by certain of the Senegambian tribes, M. du Chaillu 
says: ‘* All that are here given were collected by myself. All but two 
or three I obtained when among the tribes to whom each list is 
credited. The others I gained by a visit to a French emigrant ship, 
sailing from Cape Lopez with a cargo of negroes. To show what 
great facilities the student can have even on the coast for studying the 
languages of the far-interior tribes, I may mention that on board this 
very ship [ found men from no less than thirty-eight different tribes.” 
That is the entire passage. There is no claim here to any “ boasted 
knowledge of the native languages ;” he merely says that he * gained” 
some words with which he was previously unacquainted. But why 
should he have stated that it was through the influence of Mr. R. B. 
Walker that he went on board the Phenir, is more than we can 
understand. He merely says nothing about Mr. Walker, and 
perhaps, under all the circumstances, the less said about him the 
better. Mr. Walker undertakes to assert of his own knowledge, 
that ‘“‘no ship of the kind ever shipped a single emigrant 
there,” and in the same breath admits that ‘I was the medium of 
communication with those emigrants speaking the Mipongwe” on 
board. M. du Chaillu does not say that the “emigrants” were 
shipped at Cape Lopez. He says what Mr. Walker says, that he went 
on board an “ emigrant ship” at Cape Lopez (it is M. du Chaillu who 
italicises the word ‘‘emigrant”’), and that he found “ a cargo of negroes 
on board ;” telling us, as plainly as he could without saying it directly, 
that this ship, on board of which Mr. R. B. Walker is so proud of 
his influence, was a slaver, with a living cargo of victims on board ; 
and when we find, from another part of Mr. Walker’s letter, that 
Curtis, ‘then interpreter to Captain Chevalier,” was also a servant 
in Mr. Walker’s own factory, all we have to say is, that M. du Chaillu 
has been more tender of Mr. Walker’s reputation than that gentleman 
has been himself. 

We pass on to a third of Mr. Walker’s charges : 

Dr. Gray [he says is correct in his surmise that the specimens were not pre- 
pared on the spot. saw many of them inthe “rough ;” they were prepared 
in New York, the operator finding them in such a bad state as to cause him to 
say that he would not undertake the task again for a hundred dollars a 
specimen. 

How comes Dr. Gray in Mr. Walker's letter? Dr. Gray’s name is 
not in the book, and it was the book that was the primum mobile of 
Mr. Walker’s letter. Let that pass; and let us ask what does Mr. 
Walker mean by the word “ prepared?” If he means set up in their 
natural forms, no one ever asserted or supposed that they were so 
treated on the spot, or that M. du Chai!lu travelled about Afries with 
his specimens carried in procession, like the stuffed bulls in the rites of 
Osiris in Mr. Fitzball’s grand spectacle of ‘“ Nitocris” at Drury-lane 
Theatre. If he means that the appliances used by taxidermists to 
arrest the progress of decay were not used by M. du Chaillu on the spot 
where the animals were killed, he is stating that which he cannot 
possibly of his own knowledge know, and which is in direct opposition 
to the testimony of Professor Owen, who has stated that the skins bear 
the clearest proofs of having been “ prepared” (in a taxidermal sense) 
immediately after the animals were killed; and both the Professor and 
Mr. Wilson declare that they are covered with the usual arsenical 
preparation. 

Towards the conclusion of his letter Mr. Walker’s charges take a 
wider range, and it is perhaps to be regretted that the editor of the 
Morning Advertiser has not allowed us to learn the worst that his 
Gaboon correspondent has to say, but has ‘“tsuppressed some of the 
more strongly-expressed portions of Mr. Walker’s communication,” 
from a desire “to bear as lightly as possible on M. da Chaillu.” 
Enough, however, remains to enable us to form some opinion of the 
suppressed portions. ‘I, in common with most persons” (says Mr. 
Walker) “donbt that M. du Chaillu ever killed or assisted to kill a 
gorilla.” Nor is this the worst, not only is he a Gulliver among travel- 
lers, a Munchausen among scientific explorers, he is also (so Mr, 
Walker hints) a Jeremy Diddler among commercial men : 

With regard to his commercial exploits, which are as mythic as his sporting 
adventures, I beg to suggest that application be made to the firm of Oppenheim 
and Co., of Paris, with which firm he had some dealings in the year 1852, 
and who will be able to give every desirable renseiqnuement, not only on that 
point, but on others also which I will not mention, when informed that M Paul 
du Chaillu, the great African explorer (?) and the lion of the season in London, 
is identical with M. Paul Belloni. 

With this we really have no concern. It affects the question in no 
respect either way. A man may kill gorillas and explore the banks 
of the Ogobay, even though his commercial dealings may not have been 
to the entire satisfaction of Messrs. Oppenheim of Paris, ‘This, we 
repeat, is no concern of ours, be the insinuation truthful or calumnious, 
as we have strong reasons for believing it to be. For what reason 





can be stronger than the testimony of Mr. R. B. Walker himself— 
testimony given not for a special purpose to be published in a news- 
paper, but to his own relatives, when he introduced to them M. du 
Chaillu. Mr. Walker, when he wrote this letter to the Morning 
Advertiser, was, no doubt, unaware that his letters to his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Simmonds, of the Technologist, had found their way into 
print, and there remain damning witness to his own untruthfulness. 
These letters were read at the meeting of the Ethnological Society, 
which was convened to hear Captain Burton’s paper, and were printed 
in the Critic of the 6th of July last. When Mr. Simmonds intro- 
duced them, he said that they were only two of several letters in which 
his correspondent mentioned M. du Chaillu in terms of the highest 
praise. Here they are: 
Brig Coquette, becalmed, Nov. 4, 1858. 

My pear Perer,—.... An enterprising naturalist, with whom I am 
acquainted, M. Paul du Chaillu (a Frenchman), will shortly be in England with 
a collection of rare birds and animals, many discovered by bim, as the Koulou- 
camba, a new species of ape the size of a man; the Ivory-eater, of which I 
forget the native name; anew species of pheasant, &c. I will endeavour to get 
him to call on you. He has travelled where no white man ever penetrated 
before. It is from him I obtained the birds I sent home to Clara.—Yours 
affectionately, R. B. WALKER. 

Gaboon, W. Africa, May 3rd, 1859. 

My pear Peter,—Mr. Paul du Chaillu, the West African Nimrod, will 
shortly leave the coast for the United States, and thence to London. I shall 
give him a letter of introduction to you, and have advised him to get you to 
revise his journal previous to publication. I shall consider it a favour if you 
will put him in the way of finding the best market for his specimens, as he 
deserves to be well remunerated for his trouble. 1 presume he is about the only 
European who has seen the njena or gorilla in its wild state, and killed it him- 
self. Heis also the discoverer of the n’kolu-n’kamba, which I mentioned to you 
before, and possesses the only specimen of it ever yet seen by a white man; in 
fact, the coast tribes know nothing of it even by report. As Mr. du C. will, 
therefore, be a celebrity in a small way, it will be a feather in your cap to be his 
cicerone and to lionise him. 

I may give him a line or two to one or two other people; but I think you are 
the one most likely to be useful to him. He is a very nice little fellow, and he 
will amuse you with his description of tribes and people who never yet have 
been seen by another white man than himself. As you will see him in a few 
months, I will not forestall him by recording any of his adventures here. He 
is no boaster ; and I, for one, place confidence in all he has told me, and I con- 
sider that what he relates may be relied on, &c. &c.—Yours, very sincerely, 

R. B. WALKER, 

So much for Mr. R. B. Walker of the Gaboon, and his refutation 
of M. du Chaillu. Of course it may be feebly urged that he was 
deceived in M. du Chaillu, and has since had reason to change his 
opinion ; but, even that flimsy argument (rendered valueless as it is 
by Mr. Walker’s confident assertion that he has known M., du Chaillu 
for years) will not avail to reconcile the conflicting statements that 
M. du Chaillu is ‘ about the only European who has seen the gorilla 
in its wild state, and killed it himself,” and that he (Mr. Walker) 
‘‘ doubts that M. du Chaillu ever killed or assisted to kill a gorilla.” 
Whatever question may arise, now or hereafter, as to the character of 
M. du Chaillu, and the reliance to be placed upon his word, no one 
ean he in doubt for a moment as to the exact value of Mr. R. B. 
Walker’s testimony. 

What may be the motive which has prompted this individual to nail 
himself tothe mast in this manner, wedo not care to inquire. No onewho 
knows anything of human nature needs to be told that some men will 
invent calumnies against others for no apparent or no adequate motive. 
Mr. Walker may be one of these. Still if it be worth while to hazard 
a guess at the exact nature of Mr. Walker's “‘ motive,” we fancy that 
we can detect it in his letter to the Morning Advertiser, just the 
soupgon of one of the inadequate kind. That document teems with 
personal vanity and self-assertion, with suggestions of what he himself 
has done, and how he assisted M. du Chaillu with his influence and 
knowledge of the native languages. Naturally enough, Mr. Walker was 
a little piqued when he received the book, and found that among the 
acknowledgments of service which M. du Chaillu makes in his preface 
to the missionaries and other gentlemen who rendered bim their aid, no 
honourable mention is made of Mr. Walker. It may be that M. du 
Chaillu has been a little remiss in failing to acknowledge the valuable 
introduction on board the “emigrant ship,” and that Mr. Walker 
may have some ground for thinking that he ought not to have confided 
his journals for preparation for the press to other hands than those of 
*‘ My dear Peter,” or have placed the “‘ feather ” alluded to in the letter 
of introduction in an alien “cap.” Peter ought certainly not to 
have been robbed even for the profit of Paul—be the surname of the 
latter Belloni or Du Chaillu; still that is no reason why Mr. Walker 
should gainsay his former faith by writing himself down in the 
character which be has vainly endeavoured to fix upon M. du Chaill 
The opportune and of course fortuitous arrival of Dr. Gray’s : 
by the same delivery as the book—a circumstance which is suffered to 
peep out in the most amusing manner—no doubt indicat d to him a 
ready way to be revenged on M. du Chaillu for his ingratitade and 
neglect. “But Mr. Walker ought to have had a better memory. It 
was (according to Talleyrand’s rule) worse than criminal to forget his 
letters of November 1858 and May 1859. 

One service to the cause of truth is rendered by r 
letter; but it isan involuntary and indirect one. From it we learn 
that M. du Chaillu’s book has been received and read in the neigh- 
bourhocd of the Gaboon. Where are the contradictions of the numer- 
ous persons residing there whose names are mentioned in the book ? 
Apparently nowhere. But in their place we have a letter addressed 
to M. du Chuaillu by the Rev. J. Leighton Wilson, formerly of West 
Afiica, but now residing in the State of Georgia. Knowing what we 
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do of Mr. Walker, we think that we are quite justified in postponing his 
testimony to that ef Mr. Wilson, who is the Secretary to the American 
Presbyterian Church Society for Foreign Missions. He was long 
resident in Western Africa, and knew M. du Chaillu there. He is 
the author of an important work on Africa, and of a pamphlet on the 
Slave Trade. His name is celebrated in America and was frequently 
referred to in the Parliament of Great Britain during the Slave 
debates of 1842. The following passages are extracted from a letter 
only just received from him : 
Rome, G(eorgi)a, Aug. 14, 1861. 

My pear Mr. pu Crartiu,—Your welcome letter of the 20th ult. has just 
been received, having been forwarded to me from New York, which place I left 
the latter part of May. I will write to Dr. Harris to-day, requesting him to 
forward your old journal; it was left by Mrs. Wilson in his care when she 
came away. I am amazed that sensible people in England should seriously 
question your travels in Africa, when the fruits of your researches are before 
their eyes, Do they question the genuineness of these? If not, who ever 
brought home such a collection from Africa, and how could they have been 
obtained without extensive explorations ? I suppose if you would write to the 
missionaries in Corisca, Gaboon, and the French authorities at the latter place, 
you would get all the testimony that any reasonable man could ask. I would 
write myself a formal defence in your behalf, but I can scarcely believe that the 
doubts of vour enemies are really serious. Besides, I do not know, cut off as I 
am from English newspapers, on what grounds they rest their doubts, or by 
what arguments they are defended. ... We have been spending a few weeks 
with a brother of Mrs. Wilson in this place. By the way, you know them. 
Their present evening employment is reading your book; and, fortunately, I am 
here to testify to the truth of its statements. 








LITERATURE IN ROME. 
oa ANY EXPONENT of public opinion or patriotic 
desires be found in the literature of the day at Rome, then 
indeed would its produce at the present epoch possess high historic 
value ; but in proportion as political feeling here gains in depth and 
generality is its expression checked, its slightest manifestation (save 
in one sense) watched with jealousy. Yet in the fate of letters at this 
city, during the last ten years, may be traced both the effects of 
pressure from without and the spirit of resistance within, at the same 
time a yielding to the necessity of change, and a clinging to all that 
can be preserved of old precedents, Much erudition and patient 
enthusiasm in the research and study of antiquity, a good deal of 
pedantic trifling, and a scrupulous purism often carried to tedious 
excess in style, general sterility in the imaginative walks, but a sort of 
traditionary cultivation of poetry, dressed up and garnished to the 
standard of academic requirements—such are the distinctive features of 
this exceptional literature, which, perhaps, conveys the severest charge 
against the repressive system suffered from in the patent fact that, 
amidst all the marvellous vicissitudes and thrilling interests that have 
agitated Italy within this decade of years, Rome, her historic capital, 
has sent forth no expression of mind corresponding to, or echoing 
back, those great realities, remaining in cold passionless placidity, 
except so far as one party has proclaimed its anger or animo- 
sities, to all appearance forgetting and ignoring the mighty 
drama that has almost reached her gates! An official gazette, 
whose principle is to ignore everything disagreeable to its 
government (e.g., the taking of Ancona, never alluded to in its 
pages till about three months after the event); another little paper, 
thrice a week, calling itself the True Friend of the People; and the 
well-known but here most unpopular Civilta Cattolica, founded by 
the Jesuits in 1850, are the only organs in which political questions 
can be treated. Besides these is the Analecta Juris Pontificii, by 
French editorship, of grave and purely ecclesiastic character, mostly 
dedicated to the proceedings of sacred congregations and _ their 
decisions or decrees, given in the original Latin; and, from the same 
editors, the weekly Correspondence de Rome, now in its second year, 
alike appropriated to serious subjects, but including the archxologie 
and notices of other topics affecting the Church’s interests, together 
with reports of her local administration. The Journal of the Arcadians, 
for archzology and belles-lettres, formerly produced every two months, 
has not shown itself in the present year; and that styled Journal of 
Religious Sciences, to which able writers sometimes contributed, has 
sunk before the rivalship it wanted strength to resist in the more 
actively conducted and better supported organ of the Jesuits. Pro- 
fessor Scarpellini, Astronomist of the Capitoline Observatory, still 
keeps up, almostentirely by his own pen, the Correspondenza Scientifica, 
a small bi-monthly that does credit to its name and founder; and 
about a year ago was initiated the Minerva Romana, for three issues 
monthly, by Sig. Giucci, who has laudably exerted himself to maintain 
the promise of a journal devoted to art and letters—in the former 
walk supplying much of that intelligence as to new undertakings and 
all the activities of the stwlio, interesting to many visitors, but 
most difficult to obtain here, where, strange to say, no other purely 
artistic periodical had yet established itself! : 

Talent and learning claim their due honours in the Civiltd, still 
edited with ability by the Fathers Curci, Liberatore, Taparelli, 
d’Azeglio, Bresciani ; and the archeologic reports in its pages are 
about the best and fullest for information on what is being undertaken 
or discovered here; but one can scarce see without painful surprise the 
extent to which a cultivated religious society damages its own credit, 
and opposes the intelligence of the age by such theories as have lately 
been hazarded on the questions of Italian nationality, liberty of 
conscience, the Papal Sovereignty. The principle of intolerance, even 
to the justification of physical force for compelling to religious 








obedience and conformity, with the but too consistent apology for the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes (given, indeed, in the words of some 
French bishop, but distinctly, emphatically indorsed by the acquiescent 
critic and editor), are, indeed, exemplifications of moral audacity one 
would scarce expect in the pages of a periodical supported by any 
public at the present day, nor probably could find, out of this charmed 
circle. The other principle, alike broadly asserted, that all the Princes 
of Europe, Protestant not less than Catholic, are bound to intervene, 
if necessary, by arms, to support the temporal power of the Pope, 
may be met by honest objections to the odious nature of the posi- 
tion consequent, and surprise that this should be desiderated by 
the ecclesiastical press for its own government—placed towards 
its subjects, by this hypothesis, in a light the most hateful that can be 
conceived. 

The proceedings of the ‘+ Accademie” have not been inter- 
rupted by political tempests. Father Secchi, Astronomer at the 
Roman College, read the other day before the “ Arcadians ” a treatise 
on the meteorologic laws, worthy of its author’s repute. At the last 
séance of the Roman Archeologic Academy, Visconti made one an- 
nouncement interesting to the public beyond this sphere—that the 
excavations at Ostia, suspended for a year, had been resumed, and 
that in the Mitreum (or Mithrus’s Temple), most remarkable among 
antiquities there brought to light, had been just opened a chamber 
adorned by paintings of graceful design, near the staircase by which 
the neophytes used to enter for initiation in that sanctuary. Some 
fine mosaics found in the excavations of a villa, supposed imperial, 
about a mile beyond the Porta Portese, where Signor Guido long 
since undertook researches, were also mentioned by the Chevalier ; and 
the promising works more recently commenced at the extensive ruins, 
referred to the villa of the Gordian Emperors on the Via Prenestina, 
where precious marbles and mosaics have already rewarded the labours 
ordered by Cardinal di Pietri, on the intelligent suggestion, and with 
the co-operation, of Signor Fortunati, whose discovery of the St. 
Stephen Basilica, and beautifully-painted sepulchral chambers on the 
Latin Way, some years since, claimed the gratitude of all antiquarians 
for that gentleman. His own volume on the subject, with lithographs 
of all the inscriptions found in those ruins, comprising a Roman villa 
of Imperial epoch, a Christian church of the fifth century, and mau- 
solea of the most stately character, has placed the same class under 
further obligations to Fortunati, and approved his learning in this 
walk; but one may regret the continual preference for a costly and 
ponderous scale of publication manifest in this and so many other 
works of its description at Rome, one of the local literary traditions 
being that every performance of solid merit ought to appear with 
corresponding externals, as weighty and conspicuons, therefore as 
expensive, as possible! The inestimable works of Canina are the 
fullest exemplification of this ; and that most profound of the Italian 
archeologists who have aimed at illustrating this city and her range of 
antiquities, has left his writings confined to the narrowest circulation, 
indeed, for the most part, to the shelves of public libraries—here, 
where, to answer their due purpose, they should be in the hands of all 
intelligent visitors. 

It was ina posthumous publication that the name of Canina last 
appeared, one of the most earnestly thought-out and complete addi- 
tions to the great series in which that well-stored mind expended 
itself, The ‘Topographic Exposition of Ancient Rome and the 
Campagna,” divided into three epochs—the anti-Roman, the regal, 
and consular—the Campagna, however, considered only in the two 
earlier—with elaborate charts, and (in the author’s usual method) 
copious notes, garnished by citations from the classics, at almost every 
page ; the whole intended to form the complement to a larger produc- 
tion whose first volume came out in 1837, and indeed a crowning 
achievement, at the close of his long career, that nobly finishes the 
cycle of his intellectual operations. These writings, in their totality, 
might justly be allowed to represent the genius of Archeologic letters 
in Italy: sustained and sonorous in style, ever self-possessed and 
serious, indefatigable in research and analysis, perfect in command 
of the range of classic literature available for lighting up its subjects, 
and withal distinguished by a deep view of poetry, not announcing 
itself in sentimental or flowing ornament or episode, but pervading and 
illumining all with a calm subdued enthusiasm that fascinates almost 
insensibly, It is known how Canina agreed with modern German 
authorities, Niebuhr and Bunsen—not with Nibby and Burton—in 
leading questions of Roman topography; but space would fail for 
following out his well-argued theories, and I need only add that, in 
regard to the learned scepticism of the German historian, his pages 
assume the most absolute contradiction, as he traces the minutest 
events, the comings in and goings out of his beloved heroes, 
Romulus, Remus, and Numa, not less confidently than might be the 
practice of one writing about tLeeighteenth century, and with a degree 
of credulous gravity sometimes suited to raise a smile. One of his 
specimens of the lighter and picturesque occurs in these posthumous 
volumes, when the social usages and daily habits that entered in the 
forum of old, are his theme. The brother of the celebrated Chevalier 
de Rossi lately brought out a scientific contribution towards the 
intelligence of catacomb antiquities, so ably promoted by the latter, 
in modest form of a report on an ichnographic machine invented by 
himself for ascertaining the levels and extents of those subterraneans. 
By this means he has entirely overthrown the theory of the immense 
distances, from the central necropolis, attained by, and the intercom- 
munications supposed to unite, these hypogees; the radius to which 
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they extend is shown never to exceed three miles from the circle of 
the Aurelian walls, and, though various Christian cemeteries have 
been opened beyond, these latter, however similar, do not pertain to 
the same system ; each catacomb, strictly socalled, forms an independent 
series of corridors, united to no other, and in every instance has been 
followed the direction of the vast volcanic strata—that granular tufa 
forming the principle substance of the undulating ground around this 
city—but with careful avoidance of the vallies and preference of the 
heights. It seems disenchanting after all we have heard of mystery 
and vastness in these asylums for the persecuted Church, to learn on 


ENGLISH AND FOR 


accurate admeasurement, that the aggregate area they occupy is reduced 
to little more than a single quadrate Roman mile (2,466,778 metres) ; 
but our reverential interest returns to higher pitch, when informed 
that within those narrow limits the actual length of these excavations, 
for the most part in two, many in three or four or even five storeys 
descending deeper and deeper, attains to three quarters of the geo- 
graphic figure of Italy, namely 588 Roman miles, without including 
the countless chapels, irregular spaces, and wells, that form so many 
additions to the passages permeable. 
(To be continued.) 





EIGN LITERATURE. 





SCIENCE. 


Results of a Scientific Mission tv India and High Asia, undertaken 
between the years 1854 and 1858, by Order of the Court of Directors 
of the Honourable East India Company. By Hermann, ADOLPHE, 
and Rosert pe Scuuaaintweit. With an Atlas of Panoramas, 
Views, and Maps. Vol.I. Leipzig: F.A.Brockhaus. London: 
Triibner and Co. 1861. 

EVEN YEARS AGO the Brothers Schlagintweit were sent out 
to India by the East India Company on a scientific mission. 

The first fruits of their researches have recently been published in a 
quarto volume, which is to be followed in due course by a series of 
eight others. The circumstances under which the Messrs. Schlagint- 
weit were selected by the Government of British India to undertake 
this mission in its behalf, are, however, sufficiently remarkable to call 
for a few words of comment before we proceed to the consideration of 
the special subject-matter of the volume before us. Our authors, in 
this volume, themselves give a succinct account of the manner of their 
introduction to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
and of the results which followed it. Naturally, however, they make 
no allusion to one circumstance, which will at once strike every English- 
man; namely, that they, being Germans, were pitched upon to 
become the leaders of a British scientific mission. Adding what is 
necessary to explain this part of the transaction, the story is as follows. 
Acting on Humboldt’s suggestions, the late King of Prussia pro- 
posed to the East India Company that they should unite with him in 
bearing the expense of sending the two elder Messrs. Schlagintweit 
to the Himalaya mountains on a scientific tour. Till then, these 
gentlemen had been merely in the position of aspirants after scientific 
reputation, and all that was known of them was that they had written 
some papers on the Physical Geography of parts of the Alps, which 
were commendable as showing industry rather than any peculiar 
aptitude for research or generalisation. The Court of Directors, 
apparently dazzled at the sight of a King begging from them, under- 
took to do at their own cost all that was desired, declining to receive 
any pecuniary contribution from Prussia. It was necessary, however, 
to find some ostensible ground for such a proceeding. Now, it hap- 
pened that the Royal Society had, not long before, been pressing on the 
Court of Directors the importance of completing the Indian Series of 
Magnetic Observations, which had latterly been allowed to fall into a 
state of stagnation. A short time previously, too, Captain Elliot, the 
officer who had charge of the Singapoor Magnetic Observatory, 
during the great three-year series of simultaneous observations, and 
who had subsequently been employed in making magnetic obser- 
vations in various parts of the Eastern Archipelago, died. Under 
cover of this M. Adolphe Schlagintweit was nominated to the 
post left vacant by Capt. Elliot’s death; and—‘ supported by the 
energetic assistance of Colonel Sykes on the part of the Court of 
Directors; and of General Sabine and Sir Roderick Murchison, on 
the part of the Royal Society, all the oflicial arrangements were made 
without any delay.” Subsequently, however, ‘in consequence of the 
high interest evinced in science by the distinguished Court then at 
the head of Indian affairs, our mission assumed a very general and 
extensive character;” or, in plain English, the three brothers, 
Hermann, Adolphe, and Robert, were all provided for, and their 
mission was permitted to be organised and carried out on a scale of 
liberality till then unbeard of in the annals of science in India. 

It is doubtless no more than common gratitude, that the Messrs. 
Schlagintweit should designate the Court of Directors of the day 
“ distinguished,” and “highly interested in science.” But English- 
men, we think, will see the matter differently. They will not think it 
a distinction—at least, not an enviable distinction—to have been one 
of the body that set aside the many thoroughly competent and willing 
Englishmen, who might have been obtained for such a duty, from the 
service of the Indian Government, in favour of three young Germans 
who had no special claims of any sort, either of reputation, of fitness, 
of readiness, or of previous service. Nor will those who know the 
manner in whieh matters of science have been dealt with by the Court 
of Directors, for an instant credit that the carte-blanche, as to expense, 
given to the Messrs, Schlagintweit arose from any honest love of science. 
The names of the “ energetic” patrons of the Messrs. Schlagintweit 
are before our eyes. To what extent the Royal Society lent itself by 
action, or by inaction, to these transactions does not appear. But it 





is lamentable to think that any Englishman, claiming a high position 
as a man of science, should have placed himself in the unenviable 
dilemma of appearing either to have preferred to employ foreigners on 
a national undertaking, to the exclusion of his own countrymen, for 
no good reason whatever. Nor is it flattering to our national character 
to reflect that the only scientific mission ever despatched to India 
originated in such a manner, and was entrusted to such agents. 

But whatever we may think of the promoters of this abuse of 
patronage, the disgrace of it, of course, in no wise attaches to the 
Messrs. Schlagintweit ; we fear, moreover, that they have not been 
altogether so fairly treated in this respect as was to have been desired. 
We have no precise knowledge of the pecuniary arrangements between 
these gentlemen and the India Office, but we believe that the sums 
said to have been drawn from the Indian treasury on their account 
are exaggerated. The publication of the nine volumes of their 
researches, and the atlas of plates, is not at the expense of the Indian 
Government. ‘The publishers undertake the risk, the Government 
subscribing for the usual number of copies. It is, perhaps, sur- 
prising that publishers should be found to accept a risk which 
the Indian Government declines. But Germans are not such as 
we are. This fact is otherwise illustrated by the form which 
the authors have given to their work. In England, no man in 
his senses, either author or publisher, would think for an instant of pro- 
ducing nine quarto volumes, with a vast atlas of plates and maps, on 
| any subject, Sadat of all on such a subject as this. We live in the age 
| of octavo volumes and of subscription libraries. Who will read a 
quarto? more rare still, who will buy one? It is to be feared that, 
whatever be the merits of this work, its sale in England will be very 
insignificant. 

The series of nine volumes in which the researches of the Messrs. 
Schlagintweit are to appear will be devoted to the following subjects : 

1. Astronomical and magnetic observations, This volume is pre- 
ceded by general introductory reports, containing details as to the 
travellers’ routes and collections, their establishment of observers and 
collectors, and the system of orthography they have adopted for 
expressing the names of places, &c., in the Roman character ; also a 
memoir of what is known of the fate of M. Adolphe de Schlagintweit, 
who was murdered near Kaskgar while endeavouring to penetrate 
| into Turkistan. 

2. Hypsometry, barometrical and trigonometrical observations. 

3. Topical geography and route book of the Himalaya and Tibet. 

4 and 5. Meteorology and climate generally. 

6. Geology. 

7. Botany and zoology, particularly with reference to geographical 
distribution. 

8. Ethnography, comparative researches based on measurement, 
casts, and photographs. 

9. Geographical aspects of India, the Himalaya, Tibet, and 
Turkistan. 

Besides the above, there will be an atlas of plates and maps, consist 
ing of three folio volumes, which will contain eighty views and pano- 
ramas, and twenty or thirty maps and profiles. Further, a series of 
275 metallic casts of heads, to illustrate the ethnology of the countries 
visited, has already been completed. ‘The volume now published is 
the first of the above series. It is an imposing quarto of 500 pages, 
and, when we remember that it has been written and printed in the 
English language by Germans and in Germany, it must be looked upon 
as doing great credit both to the authors and the printers, so far as 
the language and typography are concerned. But this is very small 
praise. 

From the present instalment it is not possible to form any real 
opinion as to the general value of the Messrs. Schlagintweit’s researches, 
though we see the objects which they embrace, and may obtain some 
insight into the manner in which it is proposed to publish them. As 
to the scope of these researches, it is large enough—all branches of 
physical science in all parts of British India. ‘The known character 
of the Messrs. Schlagintweit gives us every assurance that, with the 
extraordinary advantages under which they entered the field as scien- 
tific travellers, they will have collected a great store of very valuable 
knowledge ; and we look forward with perfect confidence to finding 
in each successive volume of their book much that is new, and much 
that is of high importance to the advance of physical science. But it 
is by no means so plain that their expedition was organised on any 
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solid principle, or that any really adequate result will be found to have 
followed it. Had they been travelling at their own expense, and for 
their own amusement and instruction, the course they followed would 
have been unobjectionable; but, as a great national expedition, for the 
advancement of physical knowledge in India, their mission was naught. 
After what has been said of the origin of this mission, it will not be 
expected that any inspiration was given it from the gods of Leaden- 
hall-street. In truth, it was based on no rational idea. Although 
our knowledge of India is imperfect in many respects, that country is 
very far removed from being a terra incognita; and the present defects 
in our knowledge are not of a nature to be supplied by the observa- 
tions of any traveller rapidly passing through the country. India, it 
must be remembered, is a vast continent, covering an area equal to a 
large part of Europe. The absurdity of deputing any three men to 
dispose of the physical geography of half of Europe would, we might 
have supposed, have been apparent even to the Court of Directors ; 
and the task the Schlagintweit brothers seem to have set themselves 
was in truth very little less visionary. They have sallied out like 
knights-errant into the world, and we fear that their achievements will 
be as far from a solid success as the exploits of other worthies who 
have preceded them in a like career, 

We would repeat that we have no disposition to doubt that many 
valuable additions to our knowledge will result from our authors’ 
mission, and that their labours in behalf of science have been earnest 
and great, and are worthy of all praise. But we think it a misfortune 
that their energies had not been more concentrated, and directed to 
some more definite area, and to some more special subjects, Thus, as we 
shall show more particularly, in the one subject, which, so to speak, 
was the pretext for their mission—magnetism—they seem to have been 
led to hasty generalisations on very imperfect data. Had their atten- 
tion been specially devoted to this matter, it is probable that the facts 
would have been much more completely developed ; but as it is, great 
uncertainty still clouds many parts of the subject. 

The present volume affords us, as we said, too little insight into our 
authors’ general results, to enable us to ascertain their character, or 
the precise point of view in which they are to be presented to us ¢ 
whether in a connected form in their relation to the physical geography o 
the whole of British India, or whether as isolated observations or groups 
of observations. We gather, however, that the first eight volumes 
will contain the special researches, and that the last will be a résumé 
of a more general nature. It would, we think, have been more con- 
venient, for several reasons, to have inverted this order of arrange- 
ment, and to have given the general views first. But it is the undoubted 
prerogative of an author to arrange his book as he pleases, and the 
matter is one of no real moment in the long run. 

f the manner in which the information contained in one section 
of the present volume is put forth, something more, however, must be 
said. Where a philosopher has instituted thoroughly careful inquiries 
into any subject, the smallest details of his investigations may be an 
important contribution to the knowledge of that subject. But in the 
hurried and necessarily incomplete observations of a scientific 
traveller, there will always be much that it would be needless for him 
to publish, since it could be of no value to any one but himself. For 
instance, none of the details of the observations on which such an 
undertaking as the principal triangulation of Great Britain is based 
should be lost ; and no account of such operations can well be too 
exact. Not only may the facts be thus dealt with, but the formulz 
for the calculations, to be based on the observed angles and distances, 
may with equal advantage be completely discussed and explained. 
It is, however, not only needless, but pernicious, to enter into such 
details where the observations have not any such character of com- 
pleteness and care. We think, therefore, that it is a misfortune 
that our authors should have reproduced their rough observations, 
and, in very many cases, the whole of the computations for ascertain- 
ing the latitudes and longitudes of places, whose position had been much 
more exactly fixed before by the great trigometrical survey of India. 

Upwards of a third of this volume is occupied by the “ Astrono- 
mical Determinations of Latitudes and Longitudes.” It was neces- 
sary for our authors to obtain these elements as exactly as possible at 
all places where they made magnetic observations, and it was quite 
proper that the requisite calculations should have been made ; but we 
cannot look upon fifty pages of a dissertation on ‘ The Methods of 
Observation and Calculation,” as otherwise than quite superfluous, 
and the whole of the really useful geodetic information in the book 
might certainly have been compressed into one-tenth of the space it 
actually occupies, not only without detriment to its value, but with very 
considerable advantage in every point of view. The number of 
stations of which the latitude and longitude are now given for the 
first time is very small, and the corrections made in former determina- 
tions are of no great amount, excepting in respect to the longitudes 
of Tlitsi (Elchi), Yarkend, and Kashgar in Turkistdén, the former 
estimates being in our author's opinion about 2 deg. too far east. It 
should also be remarked that the weight of many of the new deter- 
minations is by no means to be looked on as greater than that of the 
old ones, for positions are far more accurately fixed by ordinary trigono- 
metrical, than by astronomical observations, and the old maps, so far 
as they are base! on any actual survey, are at least as trustworthy as 
the new results, based on isolated observations of the heavenly bodies. 

The Messrs. Schlagintweit, however, are hardly to be looked upon 
as geographical explorers, for, apart from the expedition in which 
Adolphe so unhappily lost his life, from which we shall probably never 








derive any new information, their journeys only extend about fifty 
miles into an unknown country, across the Karakorum Pass. And 
the remarks that we have made on this section of their volume are not 
at all intended to disparage the value of any new geographical facts 
that they may have elicited, but merely with a view of pointing out 
that a very needless degree of importance, as we think, has been given 
to this part of their matter, and that a suspicion is thereby raised in 
our minds lest the solid grain of truth contained in the nine quartos, 
may be found buried in an overpowering quantity of chaff. It is still 
not too late to correct such a tendency if it really exist, and we trust 
that our authors will not yield to it, seduced by the hope of becoming 
the parents of nine ponderous quarto volumes. To German consti- 
tutions such a prospect may be fascinating, but to us English it is 
altogether the reverse. 

The really important part of this volume is the latter half of it, 
which contains the Magnetic Observations, Our authors are the first 
persons who have made any systematic observations, with a view to 
the determination of the position of the lines of magnetic force and 
direction on this part of the earth’s surface. The labour involved in 
these researches, both in the original observations and in the sub- 
sequent calculations, must have been very great, and, as a whole, the 
results are very clearly and satisfactorily brought out. The details 
are nowhere redundant, and it is even a matter of doubt whether the 
whole of the observations might not here have been given just as they 
were made, considering their complete novelty, and the little probability 
that there is of any one ever again being in a position to repeat them. 

Besides their own original observations, our authors have collected, 
at the end of this part of their work, a large quantity of most inter- 
esting information as to the magnetic elements in the Indian seas from 
many other trustworthy sources, including an abstract of what is known of 
the changes of the ¢vlination from the year 1600, and of the dip from 
the year 1770. A synoptical view of these facts is given in the maps 
at the end of the volume. ‘ As some of the most characteristic fea- 
tures,” say our authors of these changes, ‘‘we may mention that, in the 
beginning of 1600, the line of 16 deg. to 17 deg. westerly declination 
had a position nearly coinciding with that of the line of 0 deg. decli- 
nation in 1856; in 1800 the declination had already decreased to 
3 deg. or 4deg. west. The northern parts show oscillations of the 
lines much greater than the southern ones; in 1800 the lines of no 
declination passes on its northern part through Chandernagor, and 
assumes in its southern part, near Java, Flores, and Timor, a position 
that it has kept, with very little alteration, for the last tifty years.” 
Similar maps are given, exhibiting the chief of the magnetic lines, 
as determined by our authors, for Hindostan and the Himalaya, 

With respect to the declination, it is shown that the line of no 
declination now passes close to the north-western mouth of the Indus, 
and thence runs southerly, following a line generally parallel to the 
west coast of the Indian peninsula, at a distance of about 2} deg. to 
the westward, about a3 far as the equator, whence it turns off de- 
cidedly to the eastward. ‘The lines of equal declination (everywhere 
easterly) cross North-western India in a direction about N.W.—S.E., 
and turn suddenly down to the south from near the Tropic. The 
isolated area of western declination, which occupies Eastern China 
and Siberia, extends its influence as far as the eastern parts of Bengal 
and Assam, and there causes a remarkable disturbance in the isogonic 
lines. These are suddenly inflected to the north-east, from about the 
meridian of Dacca, as far as to include the line of 2} deg. east declina- 
tion, and all lines of higher easterly declination; but the lines of a 
lower easterly declination than 2} deg. run on down to the Bay of 
Bengal in a normal manner. To the east of the meridian of Dacca, 
along the hills of eastern Bengal, from Manipur to Arakan, com- 
mences a fresh series of lines, in which the eastern declination 
decreases as we proceed eastward (just the reverse of what is the case 
to the west of the meridian of Dacca), till at length the area of 
western declination is reached in China. 

The recorded observations seem to indicate relatively few local dis- 
turbances in the isogonic lines, The irregularities which the Messrs. 
Schlagintweit point out as having an appearance of being more 
general in their character are—lst, in Assam, where the eastern 
declination is abnormally small; 2nd, in Bhutan, where it is abnor- 
mally great. But these peculiarities have not been very well followed 
out, and it is not clear that they are due to anything more than 
instrumental errors or mere local deviations. A general disturbance 
of all the magnetic elements seems to mark Utakamand ; but its real 
nature is not made out. ‘There is, further, an appearance of an un- 
usually rapid increase of the eastern declination in the region between 
Lahore and Delhi, on a line drawn transversely to the Himalaya. Our 
authors suggest the possibility of some connexion between this fact and 
the circumstance of the central mass of the Himalaya, Karakorum, and 
Kuenluen, being found nearly on this line. They say that the pro- 
bability of this is corroborated by the declination being found to in- 
crease, in general, very little as we approach the eastern end of the 
Himalaya from the plains of Bengal. But the general form of the 
curves which the isogonic lines assume seems in itself a necessary 
cause of the fact. There is a decided convexity in these lines towards 
the north-east, from the mouth of the Indus as far as the Himalaya; 
greatest near the sea, and gradually lost as we approach the moun- 
tains, where the inflexion is reversed, and the convexity becomes & 
concavity to the north-east. Further, the reflexion of the eastern 
branches of the curves to the north-east, above noticed, causes the 
isogonic lines to thg north of the Himalaya to have a marked convexity 
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towards the south-west. The two series of curves thus having their 
convexities opposed to one another, of necessity gives rise to an 
apparent crowding of the lines opposite to the most prominent parts 
of the curves, which happen to lie on the area between Lahore and 
Delhi. The northern convexity depending on the influence of the 
area of western declination, and the southern convexity being most 
strongly marked on the coast, and gradually becoming obliterated 
near the Himalaya, makes it very doubtful whether the general 
form of the lines is in any way dependant on the existence of the moun- 
tains of Northern India, or whether these mountains have in truth any 
effect at all on the magnetic elements. It is to be regretted that our 
travellers did not deal with this question specially, in connection with 
the apparent irregularity of the lines of total intensity along the foot of 
the Himalaya, to which we shall presently refer. They were, however, 
obviously too rapid in their movements to undertake such a systematic 
series of observations on transverse lines across the plains and mountains 
as could alone have enabled them to solve these questions positively. 

The isoclinal lines, or lines of equal dip, are “in India the most 
regular of the three elements in reference to their general form; their 
mutual distance varies but very little. There are local irregularities 
in the dip as in the declination.” But the facts as presented to us in 
the observations do not seem sufficient to admit of any generalisation 
in respect to such irregularities. 

Of the total intensity our authors say: ‘‘This element has pre- 
sented most unexpected results.” The supposed peculiarities are, first, 
the existence of a region in Central India of great relative rapidity of 
increase in passing from South to North, including, amongst other 
stations, Jablpur, Nagri, Belléri, and Utakamand. “ But even if for 
the construction of the general isodynamic lines we do not directly 
include these places (considering them as exceptionally anomalous), 
the lines yet continue to show a most decided deflexion to the south, 
which, as far as we know, has never been preceded by a similar 
phenomenon extending over so large a surface and being at the 
same time so well defined in its limits.” The second pecu- 
liarity is ‘‘that for the whole length of the southern border of 
the Himalaya, and particularly in its eastern parts, there exists a 
longitudinal zone of variable breadth where the total intensity 
is decidedly too low, and to an amount which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would correspond to a difference of latitude of 10 deg.” 
The Messrs. Schlagintweit seem to consider these supposed pecu- 
liarities as deserving of special notice. On examining the data on 
which they are declared to exist, we cannot, however, come to the 
conclusion that they have been at all established as facts. As to the 
region of high relative intensity in Central India, we find, on turning 
to the data, that observations of intensity exist for 


Galle, in Ceylon. | *Belléri. Madras. Nigri. 
*Utakamand. Bombay. Raéjamandri. *Jablpur. 


The places marked with the asterisk are treated as exceptional in 
the delineation of the isodynamic lines. There remain Galle, Bombay, 
Madras, Réjamandri, and Nigri, as stations from which the normal 
direction of the lines is to be determined; and the smallest considera- 
tion will, we think, show that they are quite insufficient for the pur- 
pose. With the exception of the stations that are excluded as 
abnormal, there is not a single place within the area in question, except 
Nigri, at which observations have been made, all the rest being on 
the coast—on the margin of the area,—and the isodynamic lines 
might have been drawn almost arbitrarily in any direction across 
the peninsula, and still have harmonised equally well with the facts. 
In short, all that is established here is; that the intensity inland in 
the peninsula of southern India is higher than we should expect if we 
assumed the intensity on the coast at Madras, Rajamandri, and Bombay, 
to be normal. But we have no greater reason for assuming these 
three last to be normal stations, and the others abnormal, than 
the converse, and a far greater number of observations is neces- 
sary to authorise our coming to any conclusions at all on this subject. 
So with regard to the supposed abnormal defect of intensity along 
the foot of the Himalaya, the observations are, to our understanding, 
far too few and too irregular to substantiate any such fact as is alleged. 
It is difficult to give the reasons for saying this in an intelligible form 
without references to figures and maps, which are impracticable in our 
columns ; but we feel satisfied that an hour's study of the case would 
convince any one of what we advance on this head. It is quite true 
that there are considerable irregularities in the observations, which 
makes it very difficult to reduce them to a general law; but the way 
to get over this difficulty is not, we think, to assume a solution, and 
reject all discrepant facts as abnormal. It is absolutely required that 
we should have more facts before we can even approach this point. 

While looking into this matter it struck us as worthy of remark that 
one of the intensity instruments used in the recorded observations was 
lost with M. Adolphe Schlagintweit, and that some of the constants for 
the calculations connected with the observations made with this instru- 
ment have necessarily been assumed, The lost instrument was marked 
B.7. Now it is observable that in those areas where the intensity is 
stated to be abnormally low, another instrument marked L. 1 was 
commonly used; and that the missing instrument was commonly used 
in the areas of relatively high intensity. This is not rigorously the 
case everywhere, but sufficiently often to make it worth considering 
whether the apparent irregularities have in any degree been introduced 
by working with observations that are not properly comparable. 
For these reasons we think it unnecessary to follow our authors in 
their speculations as to the causes of these presumed peculiarities ; and 





we will only add that it is to be regretted that, instead of attempting 
to carry out a programme which was really impracticable, and which 
will certainly lead to disappointment in many other cases besides this, 
they had not restricted themselves to the more accurate investigation of 
a smaller series of phenomena, for which their almost unrestricted means 
gave them such excellent opportunities. ‘The question of the influence 
of elevation above the sea level on terrestrial magnetism has, amongst 
others, received hardly any elucidation from our author’s researches. 

A few words will enable us to dispose of the introductory reports 
which commence the volume. They contain information, which it was 
as well to give, as to the routes of the travellers, and the organisation 
of their staff of observers, collectors, &. But the comparatively 
trivial character of much of this befits rather ill the grandeur of a 
quarto page, and its large open type; and the strictures that have 
been made on such points would probably have been avoided 
if this section of the book had been clothed in a humbler garb. 
The note on what is known of the melancholy death of Adolphe 
strikes us as rather incongruous, both in its juxta-position and its 
substance. But we can readily understand that the surviving brothers 
should be anxious to take the earliest opportunity of informing the 
world of what could be ascertained of his fate, and we need not be 
too curious as to the manner in which this has been done. His two 
brothers were already on their way back to Europe in April 1857, 
when Adolphe de Schlagintweit left the Punjab with the intention of 
making a further attempt to penetrate beyond the Karokorum Pass 
into Turkistan. At first he seems to have got on prosperously ; but, 
before he entered the inhabited country beyond the pass, doubts arose 
as to the road he ought to follow, and delay further was caused by 
some of his servants carrying off his horses. A man of his suite was 
sent to Yarkend to bring news, and reported that the Turks of Kho- 
kand had entered the country with an army, and were endeavouring 
to dispossess the Chinese. M. de Schlagintweit, notwithstanding, 
determined to advance. He seems to have reached Yarkend in safety, 
and to have been well received by the people of the country. He 
went on, however, towards Kashgar, where a Saiyad of Kokand, 
named Wali Khan, was in possessign of the town, a Chinese force 
being in the vicinity proposing to retake it. Schlagintweit, on his 
arrival at Kashgar, was taken before the Saiyad, and shortly after- 
wards, on his stating, as is alleged, that he was an Envoy of the East 
India Company, was ordered to be beheaded, while his followers were 
put into prison, and his property all plundered. Of the substantial 
truth of this story there is unfortunately no doubt. Itis not necessary 
to ask for the motive that led the Turkish Saiyad to commit such an 
act; for his national habits and his faith alike would have taught him 
that murder and rapine, under such circumstances, were right and 
proper. But it should be remembered that this occurred in August 
1857, and that reports of the massacres of Europeans that attended 
the outbreak of the Sepoy Mutiny had possibly reached this fana- 
tical Saiyad, and might easily have given a further impulse to his 
murderous propensities. The untimely death of Adolphe is a sad 
climax to the mission of the three brothers, of whom he was generally 
considered the flower both in his social and intellectual qualities. 

Our authors describe, under the designation ** Transcription,” the 
system of orthography by which they render oriental vocables by 
means of the Roman alphabets. There is little novelty in what they 
adopt, and what is novel is, we think, not good. The system commonly 
known as that of Sir W. Jones is nearly sufficient to express all 
sounds met with in the languages of India. The introduction of the 
German sounds ii, 6, and ii, by our authors, was quite needless, as 
these peculiar sounds do not occur in Indian languages, The intona- 
tion of the vowels by Orientals is, we believe, slightly different from 
our own, but the phonetic peculiarities of the East affect the conso- 
nants rather than the vowels; and if the distinctions between the 
light and heavy d, r, and t, were not thought worth exhibiting, 
though, in fact, of substantial importance, the vowel pronuncia- 
tion was certainly well enough represented by the system of Jones. 
Further, the symbols are very needlessly complicated by the 
addition of accents, in addition to the marks that signify long and 
short vowels. Now the absence of all accent is a peculiarity of Indian 
speech, which is a very common stumbling block in the way of 
foreigners acquiring a correct pronunciation. A long vowel is always 
pronounced long, and a short vowel short, whatever its position in @ 
word, and among any number of long vowels in the same word none 
is more lengthened than another, as among short vowels none is passed 
over more lightly than another. If our authors had omitted the 
dissertation on their system of orthography, it would have hardly 
called for remark, but as it is thus put forward with a half pretentious 
air as being an improvement on former systems, we have thought it 
proper to give our opinion of its value. 

The atlas of plates which accompanies this volume of letter- 
press has no special reference to it. It contains ten views in 
tinted lithography of places visited by our authors during their 
travels. ‘They are on a magnificent scale of size, and generally their 
execution is very good, though we confess to a feeling of regret im 
looking at them that more artistic skill has not been bestowed im 
making up the pictures for the lithographer. This defect, however, 
is a very common one in all similar attempts at scenic illustration, and 
is exceedingly difficult to be avoided. The most striking of the views, 
is that representing the mountain barbarously called Mount Everest. 
There is an air of truth about this and most of the other drawings 
which is very satisfactory. The want of artistic effect is also less felt 

















in this view, and in those others which represent objects which in- 
terest us from other causes than mere general beauty of form or 
colour. ‘The stupendous peaks of the Himalaya, and the vast desola- 
tion of the glaciers of Tibet, are excellently put before us by these 
drawings. Another, of a cane suspension bridge, in Sikim, is also 
very characteristic. On the other hand, the view of Rampur, on the 
Sutlej, near Simla, does not convey the idea of magnitude, which is 
an essential part of every scene in the Himalaya; and the picture of 
Utakamand—vru/go, Ootacamund—in the Nilgiri Mountains, is as bad 
as some of the others are good. A question must be asked as to one 
of these views. What, pray, are the magnolias, which are stated, in 
the foot-note of explanatory letter-press below the Rampur view 
to be in full flower? Magnolias they certainly are not. Possibly they 
may be Michelias, and, if so, they are probably artificially planted, as 
none of the J/agnoliacee have hitherto been found wild west of Kumaon. 

In taking leave of this subject, we are desirous of saying a word as 
to what may appear the somewhat censorious tendency of our criticisms. 
But, in truth, the present volume presents us with no general views and 
no general results, and we are forced into the detailed consideration of 
what is an accumulation of details. Nor will we conceal our suspi- 
cions that we shall never obtain from the Messrs. Schlagintweit any 
lucid general sketch of the result of their researches, The scope of 
their minds, as with the majority of their countrymen, seems to be 
rather the collection and contemplation of details than of general 
ideas ; and we do not anticipate that the remainder of the promised 
series of quartos will be very different in their spirit from the specimen 
volume now before us. Still we look forward to the publication of 
this work as an undertaking of real importance for the progress of 
science, and feel confident that, notwithstanding any defects of 
arrangement, or any want of power in generalisation, the Messrs. 
Schlagintweit will lay before us a mass of most valuable and carefully 
collected facts, for which they will be deserving of very great praise, 
and no doubt earn a very high reputation as most laborious, perse- 
vering, and intelligent observers. 


RELIGION. 
Smith's History of Wesleyan Methodism. 
Longmans. pp. Xxiv.—769, 

THEISTICAL PRINCIPLES AND SCROFULOUS LEGS, 
ii  notwitlistanding the insinuation of the Rev. Sydney Smith, of 
more witty than pious memory, are by no means necessary antecedents 
of a convert or pervert to Wesleyan Methodism: many ornaments 
of that sect were at the outset nothing more remarkable than 
miserable sinners, whilst their limbs were as sound as the most 
orthodox churchmen’s. Of this there is ample evidence in the volume 
before us, which contains the history of what is called Modern 
Methodism, from the year 1816 onwards. ‘This history naturally 
resolves itself into a series of short biographies of those who promoted 
or hindered the cause; who were vouchsafed more than a common 
amount of saving grace, or were delivered over to a reprobate mind. 
Particularly distinguished among the latter wer2 Brother Stephens 
and Dr. Warren, the former of whom voluntarily went out from 
among the labourers in the vineyard, and the other compulsorily, 
ultimately obtaining orders in the Established Church; and among 
the former, Dr. Adam Clarke, the Rev. Robert Newton, and, velut 
inter ignes luna minores, the Rev. Jabez Bunting. So far as we can 
discover, it was a personal rivalry between brothers Bunting and 
Warren which was at the bottom of all the unpleasantness which 
resulted in Dr. Warren’s expulsion from the Connection. And, 
indeed, it is impossible, in reading the history of Methodism, not to be 
struck by the numerous dissensions amongst its members, from which 
arose Primitive Methodists, and Protestant Methodists, and Arminian 
Methodists, and Episcopal Methodists, and we know not how many 
more, so that one is inclined to think, that when, in the case of Dr. 
Warren, Mr. Knight (Lord Chief Justice Knight Bruce) compared the 
effects of Wesley’s death upon the Methodist body with that of Alex- 
ander the Great upon the empire he had created, there was considerable 
justice in the comparison. Our author, of course, will not hear of it ; 
the illustration he considers exceedingly inapt. Beit so; still his own 
narrative makes it quite clear that so soon as the master-mind ot 
Wesley was removed, forthwith the fabric he had reared began to fall 
to pieces. It has often been said, and with some reason, that had 
Wesley lived half a century later he would never have separated 
himself from the Church ; and, though it was cleverly remarked of 
him by one of his followers, that he resembled a rower in a boat, his 
face was certainly towards the Church, but every stroke of his oars 
took him further away from it; yet there is such a thing as backing 
water, and we think that Wesley was the man to practise it; at any 
rate there can be nowadays no ground for that form of dissent or 
separation, or schism, or whatever the delicate sensitiveness of the 
Connection would pronounce it, called Wesleyan Methodism ; even 
the Bishop of Exeter, by the acknowledgment of our author, con- 
siders the true Wesleyan Methodist not far removed from the pale of 
the Established Church. But it is not difficult tosee where the shoe 
pinches. Wesley's object was to galvanise the cold corpse of religion, 
but his followers were not content with that. There are now in the 
Established Church preachers who mix their treacle with brimstone 
enough, and who administer spiritual ginger in anything but homeo- 
pathic doses; who are as unctuous as spermaceti, and whose very 
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speech drops fatness. But all this is not enough for the Wesleyan 
Methodists; they like the notion of being a distinct body ; they can- 
not bear the thoughts of being merged in a Universal Church, and 
losing their name and their distinctiveness. They have now a sort of 
hierarchy of their own; and the members thereof having tasted the 
sweets of religious influence, and of the power wielded by one who 
can be wonderfully drawn out, not to say spun out, in prayer, are 
naturally unwilling to relinquish them. The grave had not 
long closed over Wesley, when the objects of the leading 
Wesleyans became apparent. ‘They felt all the jealousy which was 
displayed by Korah, Dathan, and Abiram; They take too much upon 
them, said they, these sors of the Established Church. Go to, we 
will have men ordained by ourselves to minister unto us; men with 
lungs of Stentor, with a trick of the eye, and with tongues venomous 
perhaps but lubricous withal. This was the first step ; but they would 
not at first offer their own incense in their own censers ; they were 
tender at first upon the subject of the Sacraments. However, this 
diffidence was ultimately conquered ; and their hierarchical economy 
was complete. No one can blame them; when once they had 
seceded or sidled off, or whatever is the proper term, from the 
Church, the sooner they had a distinct body to perform religious 
offices the better ; and in instituting such a body they pay by imitation 
a compliment to our own Establishment; it is certainly awkward to 
be in such a position that the person who explains to you on Sunday 
your duty towards God and towards your neighbour should be 
the same person who on Saturday sanded your sugar, or watered 
your rum, or adulterated your necessary drugs. It 1s, moreover, an 
advantage that he who pronounces your speedy condemnation should 
do so grammatically and with a due regard for the aspirate. L is a 
letter of the alphabet, and it materially detracts from the horror of a 
denunciation if it be confined to the terrors excited by that letter. Yet, 
before the connection determined upon the course which they ultimately 
adopted, such contingencies must have been unavoidable. The same 
difficulty must have been experienced in the blessings ; but probably in 
a less degree, as we believe that part of the subject is less popular. 

It is distressing, in reading a book such as this, written by a gentle- 
man evidently of education, apparently of sound mind, and possibly 
of great piety, to find oneself in the region of pious, no doubt, if it 
were intelligible, slang. It is somewhere reported of the late Dr. 
Arnold that, when arguing upon what is now known by the name of 
Sabbatarianism, he expressed his opinion that were St. Paul once 
more to visit our earth, the great Apostle would be much surprised to 
find that, after 1800 years of Christianity, every day was not a 
Sabbath in the religious sense of the word ; and to us it seems that 
the Apostle would be even more surprised to hear people talking of a 
son of Christian parents being “converted to God,” as though he 
had never received Christian baptism, but were in every respect an 
alien and a heathen. The term is, of course, capable of explanation, 
inasmuch as every time a man sins and repents he may be said to be 
converted, but it is evidently intended as a slang expression to signify 
that the sinner embraces Methodism. What, moreover, are we to 
understand by a man’s having a“ holy unction with his words?” Our 
experience is, that it consists in pronouncing “s” very like ‘*z,” and 
in making great play with the swallow. In Methodist slang, again, 
one is not said to be ‘‘anxious” but to be ‘ the subject of very painful 
exercises of the mind.” What idea can one form of a person of 
whom it is said that * his knowledge of the devices of Satan, of the 
great and precious promises of God, and of the way and power of 
faith, was extensive and practical?” The first clause would excuse 
us for supposing that he was versed in all manner of wickedness; and 
as for his faith, who can judge of that but One? We are perpetually 
stumbling upon the mention of persons who die‘ triumphantly,” ¢.¢., 
it appears to us in a state of delirium. Otherwise we are at a loss to 
account for the assertion that the death of Mr. Yolland was “ equally 
satisfuctory and sate” with that of Mr. Appleton; for we read that 
the former ‘‘ was never favoured with that degree of ecstasy with 
which some have expressed themselves at the approach of death and 
in the prospect of heaven ;” whilst the latter is thus spoken of : 








The night before his death, after a little sleep, he exclaimed, ‘* Glory be to 
Him that sitteth upon the Throne, and to the Lamb for ever! Glory be to the 
Father, for His mercy and grace manifested to us! Glory be to God the Son, 
who hath redeemed us by His most precious blood! Glory be to God the Holy 
Ghost, the Sanctifier! O ye angels of light, assist me to praise Him! 0, what. 
glory, what glory, what glory is this!” He continued thus to express his hap- 
piness until he entered into the joy of his Lord. 


It may be remarked that Mr. Appleton had endured agonies of 
pain; and that may account for the difference between the two cases. 
At any rate, it is clear that Methodism does not always produce 
ecstacy ; and if, as our author allows, it is ‘ equally safe and satis- 
factory” to die quietly, we cannot see the use of dwelling so much 
upon the fact of Mr. So-and-So having died “ triumphantly,” which, 
we take it, means “ ecstatically.” As for dying without fear, on which 
some stress is laid, there are unfortunately but too many instances 
which prove that neither Methodism nor any other form of religion is 
necessary for that consummation. The French Revolution will 
furnish examples in hideous abundance. Nor do we feel quite easy 
when we read the account which is given of the Wesleyan Methodists’ 
cure for the cholera in 1832, It appears that they held a special 
prayer-meeting, at which ‘ many of the most eminent of the preachers 
were remarkably drawn out in fervent prayer;” and the Rev. 
R. Watson “ prayed with a power and importunity which seemed to 
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those who worshipped with him as the result of a very special Divine 
influence.” There is another explanation of Mr. Watson’s “ impor- 
tunity,” which we offer with some diffidence ; he may have shared the 
“deep-seated terror of the cholera” which Dr. A. Clarke not only 
felt, but was honest enough not to conceal ; for the latter, we learn, 
‘«‘ made his stay as short as possible” in Liverpool. However, we are 
told that “ these prayers were heard, the disease soon began to abate, 
and the preachers and the families who entertained them were all 
mercifully preserved.” It is plain that the families had ‘‘ entertained 
angels unawares.” But it was apparently only to Liverpool that the 
salutary effect of the prayers was confined; for not long afterwards 
poor Dr. Clarke, notwithstanding that ‘‘ he made his stay as short as 
possible” in Liverpool, was dogged by his terrible enemy, and over- 
taken by him at Bayswater. Medical'science and skill were as inefli- 
cacious as the other remedy, and eventually he “ sank under the power 
of the disease.” Then ‘fell a prince and a great man in the Israel of 
Methodism.” 

We can readily believe that agreeable manners go a long way in 
proselytism ; and we are, therefore, not at all astonished to find that 
the Rev. Thomas Stanley, who was ‘a minister of very agreeable 
manners,” should have been “an eminently successful instrument in 
the conversion of sinners,” and should have “laboured with much 
acceptance ;” good looks also are, we believe, a powerful help, for 
we have heard, on good authority, of a susceptible cook who, being 
questioned by a minister at a meeting as to whether she were ‘‘saved,” 
replied, ** Yes, sir; but it wasn’t by you; it was by that nice lookin’ 

entleman yonder.” 

To the Churchman or the Gallio the most pleasing feature of 
Wesleyan Methodism is its foreign missions; they have undoubtedly 
been of great service, and to them not a little are we indebted for 
that noble deed of 1834—the Negro Emancipation. It was the per- 
secution of their missionaries for teaching the negro, perhaps more 
than anything else, which tended to direct general attention to the 
condition of the slaves in our West Indies, and to the anomaly of a 
slave-holding land of freedom, and which contributed in no small 
degree to the ultimate success which attended the crusade of Buxton, 
Clarkson, and Wilberforce. 

To Wesleyan Methodists this book will be a great boon; it is 
truthfully, we should say, and temperately written; it is carefully 
arranged ; it has several useful appendices and a valuable index. 








FICTION, 


Mabel’s Cross. By E.M.P. 2 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1861. 
E CAN WITH VERY TOLERABLE CERTAINTY pro- 
nounce these volumes to be the work of a lady, and, in all 
probability, her first work; at any rate they have many of the faults 
and several of the good points which are usually to be found in the 
ages of the embryo novel writer of thesofter sex. On the one side, there 
is a thorough absence of all plot, and an almost equal absence of indi- 
viduality in the gentlemen, and sometimes, too, in the ladies them- 
selves, with whose modes of thought and living the authoress is evidently 
much better acquainted. Per contra, we find in these pages considerable 
freshness of conception, a marked love of nature, and a good taste which 
pretty sedulously avoids exaggeration of sentiment and language. 

Throughout the whole of these pages we breathe an air of calm 
serenity. From the first to the last of them we are in perfectly 
good company (without once being introduced to a lord), if good 
company may be defined to consist in the presence of persons 
who are, for the most part, of unexceptionable lineage and for- 
tune, perfectly well-behaved, and often, we may add, very 
stupid. For all that we learn from these volumes there might be no 
such base pursuit as that of commerce in the world; and the only 
professional persons introduced into them are those who follow occu- 
pations which are, par excellence, favourites with the fair sex, viz., 
the Church and the army. 

The clergyman is, indeed, the hero of the book. He is not only tall, 
with lustrous eyes, a Grecian nose, dark hair, and a determination to 
keep saints’ days, but he has for his father a villanous baronet with a 
large fortune—to which of course he himself ultimately succeeds—a 
most poetically situated curacy, and a high-born mother deserted by 
her husband, who, though she never says anything worth listening to 
from first to last, is, we are fully given to understand, among the most 
fascinating of her sex, and whose sorrows may readily account for the 
air of habitually pensive melancholy which so well becomes the counte- 
nance of her son, the black-eyed curate. We may add that we hope this 
gentleman was better acquainted with theology than with Shakespeare, 
as he manages (vol. ii., page 184) effectually to mar one of that 
author’s best known lines. Then we have a Captain Forsyth, who is 
tall and dark, and bearded like a pard, and a Captain Vandeleur, who 
is tall and light-complexioned. Next we have two young Scotch 
lairds of fortune—Alan Cameron and Angus Menteith—the first of 
whom seems in these pages to possess the peculiar faculty of looking 
well or ill, as’ may suit the thread of the narrative. Thus, in the 
opening scene of the drama, Mr. Cameron is described as ‘a tall 
youth,” with * his Highland bonnet half-covering, but not concealing, 
a quantity of rich chesnut hair, which falls back from his moderately 
high and pale forehead, as one sometimes sees in the portraits of many 
of the German poets. His eyes are blue, with a dreamy look in them. 

- . . - His figure is slight and graceful, and his whole bearing that of 
&man who seems formed for the amenities rather than the battle 





of life.” In the second volume, in order to explain to the reader 
why the heroine of the novel, Miss Mabel Balfour, does not 
fall in love with this Adonis, he is coolly described as a 
“wretched, worn-looking young man,” and we are given to 
understand that disappointed love and six weeks sea-sickness 
have swept away all traces of his former beauty. Mr. Angus Men- 
teith is as good looking as his cousin, and, as he has not to endure six 
weeks sea-sickness, retains his good looks. These gentlemen may be 
considered the dii majores of the story. We have beside them the 
Laird of Menteith, a good-natured punctilious old gentleman, the 
father of Angus and uncle of Alan, whose most distinguishing qualities 
are kindliness and pride of birth. Hugh Balfour, a dour grim- 
visaged Covenanter, not more happy in the possession of two fair 
daughters than of an inextinguishable grudge against the house of 
Menteith, the ancestors of which are supposed to have had a feud with 
his own at some comparatively recent date after the flood. Mr. Hugh 
Ralfour’s ruggedness is, however, amply compensated by the presence 
of an extremely charming nephew, Mr. Gordon Graeme. ‘The num- 
ber of these male personages is supplemented by two retainers of 
different nationalities—a Scotchman named Steenie, and an Irishman 
yclept Tim Doolan—a parody upon Irish peasant humanity. This 
werthy is thus sketched: ‘* He was very short in stature, with a large 
head, covered with thick matted hair, in colour and quality greatly 
resembling an old door mat, something between ochre anda dingy brown. 
His eyes were grey and piercing, with a strong inclination to squint; 
large ears, which stood out from his head, as if always listening; a 
broad chest, with short arms, that never seemed to hang close to his 
sides ; short legs, so much bowed in by constant riding that they gave 
you the idea of his never being able to straighten them,” &c. Tom’s 
dress—although he is represented as the body servant of an Irish 
knight—is quite as odd as his personal appearance. 

We will now briefly enumerate the young ladies, who are all repre- 
sented as charming, and who certainly are, in this point at least, some- 
what alike. We have, imprimis, two daughters of Mr. Balfour, Mabel 
and Lilias; both beautiful, but Mabel sedate and thoughtful, and 
Lilias giddy and flirty. To these ladies may be added Miss Janet 
Forsyth, the sister of the Captain named betore ; Miss Marion Men- 
teith, daughter of the laird ; Helen Clavering, a cousin of Miss Men- 
teith; Nelly Arbuthnott, a cousin of somebody else; Highland Mary, 
and Fanchette, a good-looking little Norman soubrette, who expresses 
herself with the most pretty bewilderment at all the odd ways of her 
newly-adopted country, Scotland. Besides these units of womankind 
we have a heavy aunt, Maggie Balfour, who is a sort of superfluous 
dea ex machina, and bestows on everybody who comes in her way 
multitudinous blessings and pieces of good advice in the very broadest 
Scotch. And now comes a portion of the tale, which we especially, as 
old-fashioned devourers of novels, feel disposed to commend. The 
authoress is, we are happy to say, no foe to matrimony; and in 
these pages every Jill quickly finds her Jack unacquainted with the 
laments of Belgravian mothers, and the knotty question of wedding 
upon more or less than 300/, per annum. All at once a very furor 
matrimonii seems to overtake all the personages in these pages. First 
Lilias runs away with Angus Menteith; then her sister marries the 
model clergyman, now the Rev. Sir Cyril Herbert ; Mr. Alan Cameron 
is mated with Miss Janet Forsyth ; and Marion falls to the lot of the 
Captain of that name. Highland Mary marries Sandie, as does 
Fanchette the Irish ogre. Helen Clavering is just about to enter 
into the bonds of wedlock with the bold Graeme when the 
curtain drops; not, however, before we are assured that Lilias, 
who opened the marriage ball, and who has now become a widow, is 
about to wed Captain Vandeleur. Every one, indeed, except Miss 
Nelly Arbuthnott, is happily provided for ; but probably the authoress 
forgot her, as she is supposed to reside in Italy, while the scene of this 
hot matrimonial action is placed in Scotland. We must say, however, 
that we feel some little compassion for Fanchette, who is handed over 
to the monster Tim, not, however, until he has been rendered more 
hideous than ever by being lamed, and having one of his eyes nearly 
knocked out (whereby, we are particularly informed, his squint was 
rendered infinitely worse than ever) by the violence of some Italian 
banditti. We think that the authoress—she betrays her sex thus, 
inter alia—who attaches such importance to the colour of a hero’s 
whiskers or the length of his eyelashes, might very easily have made 
the Italian shillelagh or clava hit Mr. Tim Doolan in such a manner 
between the eyes as utterly to obliterate his squint. Justice to Ireland, 
indeed, demanded something of this kind, as Sir Mike Donovan—does 
the writer imagine that Tim and Mike are ordinary baptismal names 
in the Emerald Isle ?—is made to play a very sorry part in the dénoue- 
ment of these pages. We think that the authoress displays some want 
of invention in the frequent use she makes of the pony Zoe. Two or 
three times is this very useful animal made to run away with different 
young ladies, and as often deftly throw each young lady into the arms 
of the right gentleman. We may add that there is an unsteadiness in 
the spelling of some of the proper names which betokens a slight want of 
careful revision; thus we have Seaton and Seyton; Lochie! and Lockiel; 
and, curiously enough, “Petrach” is the invariable spelling (at least 
half a dozen times) given to the name of the famous lover of Laura. 

We have already said—and we are far from attributing it asa 
fault to the authoress—that in these pages, from beginning to end, we 
breathe nothing but the serene air of virtue. The greatest crime, or 
rather peccadillo, that we find in it—for Sir Gotfried Herbert and his 
Italian Countess have nothing whatever to do with the story, and are, 
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save casually, unknown to the personages in it—is a Gretna-green 
elopement between two young persons of suitable age and birth, who 
are only kept asunder in consequence of their fathers mutually nursing 
the remembrance of some ancestral quarrel of Noahic date. This 
quarrel is, of course, made up in these pages after the most approved 
stage fashion; the bitterest of the two antagonists magniloquently 
remarking, “ Let bygones be bygones, and the glaived hand of a 
Balfour never more be raised against him who bears the eagle of 
Menteith on his shield.” 

We have already hinted that none of the male personages in these 
pages impress us as having any individuality. We know, indeed, that 
they are very noble and virtuous, as well as good-looking; but we 
know of their nobility and virtue just as we do of the length of the 
hero’s whisker or the colour of the heroine’s eyes, because we are 
specially informed of the length and depth of the good qualities in 
question. The writer is, however, very much more successful in her 
feminine impersonations. Mabel Balfour, though somewhat too per- 
fect for every day life, and given to addressing her sister in such 
stilted phrase as, ‘* Has Lilias nothing to confide in her sister Mabel ? ” 
is yet a very charming and, we think, natural creation, and very 
much too good for such a prig as Cyril Herbert. After all, we do not 
like the heroine nearly so well as Helen Clavering, who, though ‘a 
spirit,” is *‘ yet a woman too,” and who is not represented as possess- 
ing an amount of perfection sufficient to terrify every male biped, 
save a young clergyman, raised on paper to the n*" power of 
goodness. Marion Menteith is too shadowy a character to interest 
us much, and Aunt Maggie, with her broad Scotch blessings, is simply 
a bore. On the whole, we may pronounce that, without perceiving 
our fancy kindled, our knowledge of life augmented, or our feelings 
appealed toin any uncommon degree, we haveread these pages with con- 
siderable interest and amusement, and, taking them as a promise 
rather than a performance, feel pretty certain that the writer may, 
with time and study, earn for herself no mean reputation among 
modern novelists. 








The Constable of the Tower: an Historical Romance. 

Harerson Arnsworta. London: Chapman and Hall. 
The Step-Sister. By the Author of ‘ Heatherbrae.” 

L. Booth. 2 vols. 

n HE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER.” We took up this 

book, we confess, with more or less of a presentiment that we 
should not be able to read it—a presentiment, we regret to say, which 
has been fully justified by the result. It is probably, however, an ex- 
cellent historical novel; and it would be quite unfair in us to con- 
demn it merely because it belongs to a class of literature to which 
our personal aversion is obstinate and unconquerable. There are such 
things as “constitutional antipathies.” It is not in the least Mr. 
W. H. Ainsworth’s fault if our relation to historical novels in three 
volumes is somewhat of this kind. History proper we, of course, 
do read—occasionally, and as a solemn intellectual duty. You 
close your “ Hallam,” perhaps without much reluctance, feeling that 
you have not been exceedingly amused by that undoubtedly great man ; 
but the thought occurs that you must have been ‘improving 
your mind” immensely, and hiving vast stores of valuable informa- 
tion. This, for the most part, is a mere delusion—but while it lasts it 
is agreeable; you take leave of the excellent Mr. Hallam on the best 
possible terms with yourself, and walk about for the rest of the day in 
the light of an approving conscience. It is the misfortune of the his- 
torical novel to be commonly quite as dull and difficult to read as any 
history, and to be without this pleasant reversion. Nobody can 
possibly delude himself into thinking that in reading the ‘‘ Constable ot 
the Tower” he is cultivating his mind, and intellectually “ elevating 
himself in the scale.” 

As we really did try ‘the Constable,” we may as well curtly 
communicate to the reader the very little that we know of 
him. One of the characters is Henry VIII., who is, however, 
produced in extremis, and is very speedily disposed of. Mr. 
Ainsworth, in his treatment of the bluff monarch, does not in the 
least concern himself with the later refinements of Mr. Froude. The 
good old Bluebeard theory—which is probably pretty near the 
truth—is sufficient for him ; and in his opening chapter he elaborates 
it in some really very good and vigorous writing. For the rest, the 
salient point of the character, as Mr. Ainsworth conceives it, is his 
constantly calling out “* Ha!” in an emphatic and menacing manner. 
Shakespeare, as the reader may remember, once or twice makes him 
do this, and the critics have considered it in Shakespeare a stroke of 
consummate genius. Mr. Ainsworth makes him do it a great deal 
oftener ; and critics equally kind might, perhaps, consider that therein 
he has clearly the advantage of Shakespeare, and exhibits, on the 
whole, the finer talent in the pourtrayal of character. Our author has 
on hand an unlimited stock of antiquated garments—“ slashed 
doublets; doublets of black tylsent welted with cloth of silver; black 
silk hose ; velvet cassocks, lined with crimson silk and furred with 
sable,” &c, &c. These he liberally distributes to his characters ; and 
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the reader has the pleasure of moving about among a number of very 
showily, if somewhat oddly, dressed people. Mr. Ainsworth’s Pegasus, 
in so far as we have been able to cultivate the acquaintance of the noble 
animal, should seem to be pretty much of a clothes-horse merely. 
With regard to the dialogue, it appears to be conducted on the most 
approved principles. ‘What ho! Warder!” of course, occurs fre- 
quently. “Marry, sweet coz! it will content you,” with other phrases 








of the like nature, are prodigally cast about, so that there can be no 
manner of doubt that the speakers belong to the time of Henry VIII. 
We do not know that we have anything farther to say of the ‘‘ Con- 
stable of the Tower,” except that, on the whole, there seems every 
reason to suppose it an admirable historical romance. As such, we 
have pleasure in commending it to the attention of those of our readers 
who care for that class of fiction. 

“‘ The Step-Sisters” is not only a readable, but really a very inter- 
esting novel. Yet the story is confused and improbable, and the special 
mystery, on the clearing up of which a great deal of the interest de- 
pends, is from the first absurdly transparent. A certain astute, 
grasping, unscrupulous old peer, hight Lord Sunbury, is outlined with 
considerable vigour ; but in no other sketch of character is the same 
success attained. A good deal of pains has been taken with Hartley 
Ferrars, the rich o}d uncle from India, who hides immense depths of 
tenderness and generosity under a rind of caustic cynicism. The 
heroines, the ‘step sisters,” are drawn in understood contrast; the 
one stately and dignified, the other, naive, gentle, and winning. The 
young gentlemen, of whom there are a number, are for the most 
part very shadowy and impersonal. One of them is said to be a 
‘gifted being,” but is shy of exhibiting his gifts; beyond “ dark 
expressive eyes,” if he has anything whatever to show for them, it is 
certain he declines to show it. The dialogue is frequently stilted and 
artificial. There are a great many cousins in the book, and they 
always insist on addressing each other as ‘cousin mine.” The writer 
has no great depth of insight into the intricacies of passion and 
emotion, and, to be brief about it, cannot be said to have succeeded 
in writing a novel of a very high class. For all this, we have been 
interested in the book, which kept us out of bed till four in the 
morning. The significance of this fact is not in the least affected by 
our subsequent conviction that we ought to have retired about two. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pologne. Par M. Cuarves Forsrer. Map and Fifty-five Engravings. 
Paris: Didot. pp. 348. 

ig THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD there are few things more 

mournful than that great follies never fail to meet with greater 
punishments ; whereas, in the face of Heaven and in scorn of the human 
race great crimes are often committed with impunity. Error is crucified, 
but guilt escapes. Poland has a history of more than a thousand 
years—a history in which the most miraculous triumphs and the most 
tragical reverses more rapidly alternate than in that of any otuer 
country; but how free is the career of Poland from signal wickedness ! 
How marked, alas! on the other hand by reckless and egregious 
blunders! It is for these blunders that Poland has suffered : it is for 
these that men speak of it as an immense sepulchre, as a vast field of 
death, as the classic land of misfortune. This is the cardinal difference 
between Poland and Italy. If the sorrows of Italy have been terrible 
they fall below the full measure of itssins. Italy has been the theatre 
of every iniquity imaginable or possible. It has not been satisfied 
with revelling in every vice the most monstrous and abominable. It 
has invented a perfect code of villany for mankind. The infamous 
deeds which it has not been bold enough to do, it has suggested 
or justified. Nicholas Machiavelli was the herald of Ignatius 
Loyola; and Machiavelli merely preached an evangel familiar 
for long centuries to the corrupted hearts, the debased minds, 
and the bloody hands of Italians. Truth before all things, Italian 
brethren. Forget not in discoursing eloquently on the wrongs 
and the freedom of Italy, and in striving for Italy’s emancipation, 
forget not Italy’s foul and flagrant transgressions : abandon Machia- 
vellian ways ia politics: trust less to the conspirator and the con- 
dottiere, and more to eternal justice. While, however, in Italy pain, 
even the most cruel, can never be aught but. anineomplete atonement 
for a vile and revolting past which still livesim:the pollution and per- 
fidy of the present, in Poland pain is eminently 4 martyrdom. Poland 
is tortured, and may for ages be tortured, from an excess of the quali- 
ties which we most admire. The offence of Poland was that of being 
chivalrous when chivalry was dead. Those have been the severest in 
the condemnation of the offence who are incapable of committing 
it. The standard of private morality is low enough in these 
days; that of public morality is lower. But what is still more 
to be lamented is, that commonplace mortals are accepted as 
judges. There is a summary mode of dealing with knaves. The 
leprous mediocrities, however, the fussy nobodies who mould that 
noisy, nonsensical thing called public opinion, are the more arrogant 
in their assertions the more we expose their incredible ignorance. It 
will never be difficult to prove—if we are in the mood to prove it— 


that the divinest martyrdom is an unpardonable mistake. What, 
higher than itself, is not a mistake to the creed of egoism? Foor 


Poland! why hadst thou only the heroic virtues, and not the un- 
scrupulous trickeries which give success on the Stock Exchange, or in 
the conflict of Cabinets ? Why wert thou not skilled in the dodges 
of diplomacy ? Why wert thou not a hypocrite with hypocrites ? In 
being earnest, trusting, merciful, disinterested, thou wert surely mad ; 
and with chains eating into thy deepest soul thou art paying the 
penalty of thy madness. 

Charles Forster, the able author of this volume, conceals none of 
Poland’s faults, apologises for none of them; but he does not affect 
to write with that cold impartiality which is only another form 
of indifference to-moral grandeyr. In a style vivid and vigorous, 
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severe and dignified, warm where warmth is needed, yet never mere- 
tricious or rhetorical, he pictures the destinies of Poland—and to 
picture these faithfully is enough, is invincible as Poland’s vindica- 
tion. Spite of stock-jobbers, adventurers, schemers, and drivellers, 
Poland’s cause would need no pleading if Poland’s annals and 
aspects were as thoroughly and conscientiously studied as they are 
now wholly neglected in England. How few, even of persons tolerably 
intelligent, know more about Poland than that it is a large country of 
uncertain limits, somewhere on the outskirts of Russia; that it once 
had a king called John Sobieski, who, gaining the battle of Vienna, 
saved Austria from destruction, for which he got no thanks from an 
envious and pusillanimous Emperor ; that the Poles were turbulent, 
and ‘that to put an end to the turbulence, and for the furtherance 
of his own ambitious aims, Russia conspired with Austria 
and Prussia to annihilate the independent existence of their 
neighbour; an act which, so far as Frederick the Great was con- 
cerned, Mr. Thomas Carlyle will by-and-by demonstrate to have 
been consummately wise. The Resurrection of Poland is one of the 
meaningless phrases of an empty liberalism; but it may signify 
something more and something better than this. How magnificent 
were the words of burning sympathy which Lamennais dedicated to 
Poland! and scarcely less magnificent were the accents which Monta- 
lembert uttered over the grave of Poland in his truthful and generous 
days, and when he was the devoted disciple of Lamennais. Both 
prophesied that Poland would burst from the tomb. We join 
in their prophecy, though there have often been hours when 
we despaired. Yet we are convinced that Poland cannot start 
from the dead at the simple cry of enthusiasm. A preparatory 
labour for all who love Poland is, profoundly to enlighten the 
European intelligence. A few hard facts will tell where the 
most splendid declamation would be fruitless. Russia has hitherto 
packed the jury and bribed the judges; we move for a new 
trial before an honest tribunal. And if we wished to be armed with 
victorious docnments, M. Forster offers us these in abundance. His 
work isa complete account of Poland, of its geography, of its popula- 
tion, of the various changes in its religion and institutions; of its 
manners, customs, and civilisation; of its historical development 
down toa very recent period. Of the vast Sclavonic family, the 
Poles are the most interesting, and the most richly endowed. They 
have been called the French of the North; but the Swedes have 
also been called the French of the North ; and Russians of the purest 
type have been called the English of the North. Parallels of this 
kind, however, are apt to deceive. There are points—such as vanity, 
vivacity, mobility—wherein the Poles are not unlike the French. The 
Poles, however, have a far deeper nature, a far more brilliant and 
opulent imagination, a far more persistent sympathy, a far more 
beautiful devotedness. Except in moments of excitement, the French 
are a selfish. people ; whereas the Poles are so incomparably unselfish 
that the word selfishness, or an equivalent for it, does not exist in 
their language. French theatricality plays tricks fantastical enough, 
but the less it has of reality the more it often leads to re- 
alities. French glory may be a vapour, but the vapour grows into 
a thunder cloud, and from the thunder cloud dart the lightnings 
which are omnipotent to slay. Charles Forster quotes the saying 
of the historian Robertson, that for three centuries every national 
commotion has been a European affair. The strength of the French 
is in seeing this quickly, in acting on it promptly, What is called non- 
intervention is an absurdity and an impossibility for the simple reason 
that the concerns of one European country are so closely interwoven 
with those of another, that where there is not direct there is always 
indirect interference. To confine, then, intervention to bayonets and 
broadsides is the purest pedantry. Less formidable may be the danger 
of resisting the internal development of a country than in contradict- 
ing its feelings when’ these are hotly stirred by a foreign struggle. 
Louis Philippe’s Government fell, not so much because its domestic 
policy was cold, calculating, narrow, as because it had no grand foreign 
policy in harmony with the instincts of France. M. Forster says 
that for the Polish peasants all foreigners are either French or 
Germans ; and that, by a very innocent vengeance, when they wish to 
insult any one, “Thou art a German” is the reproach they throw at 
his head. When narrating an event, they sometimes say “ there were 
two men and a German there.” A little jocular story is common 
among them to this effect : The son of a peasant having returned from 
the city, his father asked him if there was anything new. ‘ Nothing,” 
replied the son, quietly. ‘Indeed! nothing?” cried the father. 
“* Unless,” said the son, “you call it something that a man has been 
hanged.” “And why?” “ Because it was discovered that he was a 
German—that was all.” The Polish peasant has no faith in medi- 
cine. When he feels ill he puts some ashes and some gunpowder into 
a glassful of water, above which he places two straws in the form of a 
cross to break the charm, and swallows the potion. Sometimes he 
boils together brandy, honey, and fat, and takes this mixture as a 
remedy. This plan of treatment seems to answer well: the peasants 
are very healthy and remarkable for longevity. During the 
Holy Week it used to be the custom in Poland—in memory 
of tle Saviour who preached the love of man to man, and 
who guve a touching example of love and humility toward the dis- 
ciples by washing their feet—for some high ecclesiastical dignitary to 
wash the feet of twelve poor old men who afterwards took their place 
at the royal table. The King, aided by the grandees of his Court, 
served them himself. Each of the twelve guests received on this occa- 





sion a suit of clothes, a silver vessel, and a napkin in which a ducat of 
gold was wrapped. On one occasion, during the reign of Stanislaus 
Augustus, it happened that all the old men whose feet Archbishop 
Naruszewiez washed had passed their hundredth year; that one of 
them was a hundred and twenty-three years old, and that their united 
ages formed a total of thirteen hundred years. Now M. Forster 
states that the incredulity of the Polish peasants with respect to 
medicine has no other basis than their hatred of the Germans. 
According to them this art has been invented by the Germans, and 
therefore cannot be good for Christians. ‘The Polish peasants like- 
wise believe that the devil dresses in a German fashion and speaks 
German. Ferocity is more readily pardoned than brutality. And 
this farther accounts for the unpopularity of the Germans, not only in 
Poland, but wherever they have to employ the sword as supreme law. 
It is the passionless, mechanical brutality of the Germans which 
so keenly wounds the soul of the oppressed. The Russians 
have Tartar and Scandinavian, as well as Sclavonic blood in 
their veins. And Scandinavian rage, ‘Tartar fury, Sclavonic 
fierceness have all inspired the worst of their deeds in Poland. 
Not quite a hundred years ago Russia summoned, from sterile 
steppe and dismal marsh, savages, hungry with every lust and 
leprous with every abomination, to spread through Poland murder 
and devouring flames. Burke’s descriptions of the cruelties perpe- 
trated in India are famous. The cruelties now committed in Poland 
would need more lavish colours, more withering speech, even than his. 
A nobleman, a monk, a Jew, and a dog were hanged together with an 
ironical sentence about equality. Hosts of persons were interred alive 
up to their necks, and then their heads were smashed to pieces. 
Women about to be mothers were ripped open, the fruit of their womb 
torn out, and wild cats, tortured to madness, took its place. The 
Russian generals amused themselves with shooting or giving the knout 
to captive Polish officers; prisoners were not allowed to go till the 
skin of their shoulders was flayed, and made to assume the shape of 
the Polish garment called Kontusz. And there were still more 
horrible mutilations. The massacre of Praga, a Warsaw suburb, was 
one of the most horrible ever recorded; the number of the victims 
amounted to twenty thousand. Souvarov, who had ordered, seemed 
to rejoice in, the carnage; and, while quietly preparing to take a 
cold bath, as a refreshing reward after his labour of love, said to 
his soldiers, in the midst of the roar of the havoc, ‘ Take 
your fill of delight, my children.” Benevolent old man! Ad- 
mirable representative of Holy Rassia, and of the most orthodox 
of all churches! What is the use of being orthodox unless you have 
the privilege of trampling on every moral consideration—on every 
sacred sentiment. Many a gory scene within the last few months has 
shown that Russia, as regards Poland, has not forgotten her ancient 
tender mercies. However restored, the absolute liberty of Poland 
would be of signal benefit to Europe. It would be a tribute to, 
an expression of, humanity’s incorruptible conscience, and would 
leaven political affairs with that moral leaven of which they have 
so lone been destitute. No less would it be a breath of repentance 
for having permitted or shared in a colossal iniquity. Moreover, 
it would bring back the balance of political power which the gigantic 
growth of Russia has destroyed, and would be a formidable barrier 
to check the designs of that dangerous power upon Austria. 
Poland, likewise, once more a centre of political influence, would be 
once more a centre of civilisation. Finally—and this is an argument 
which England can understand, if it understands no other—Poland, 
recovering every inch of ground which in its proudest, most puissant 
days it called its own, would, with a population even now of more 
than thirty millions, increase its agricultural produce and its commerce 
tenfold. ‘Almost a more terrible eurse to Poland than Russian, 
Austrian, or Prussian tyranny, are the swarms of mangy Jews. Call 
them locusts, or lepers, or aught else, you cannot by any name, however 
opprobrious, delineate or anathematise the abyss of their knavery. 
Yet they monopolise the commercial interchange which, immeasurab y 
expanded, would be England’s if Poland were free. For the sake, 
however, of better things than cash and corn, let England join empha- 
tically in demanding the same blessings which she herselt enjoys for 
the countrymen of Copernicus. Arricus. 





Manuscrit pictographique Américain, précédé d'une notice sur Videogra- 
phie des Peaux-Rouges. Par VAbbé Domeyecu, Missionaire 
Apostolique, &c. Ouvrage publié sous les auspices de M. Le 
Ministre d’Etat et de la Maison de l’Empereur. Paris. 8vo. 
1860. [London: Norgate and Williams. } 

“ Das Buch der Wilden” im Lichte franzisicher Civilisation. Mit 
Proben aus dem in Paris als ** Manuscrit pitographique Americain” 
veriffentlichen Schmierbuche eines deutsch-amerikanischen Hinter- 
wiilder-Jungen. Von J. Perzmoupt. Dresden. Svo. 1861. 
{London :; Norgate and Williams. j 
N THE LIBRARY OF THE ARSENAL AT PARIS there 

has existed for about a century a manuseript packed in a box and 
labelled ‘“ Livre des Sauvages.” Its previous history it is unnecessary 
to relate, beyond that it once belonged to the collection of the Marquis 
de Paulmy, and afterwards became the property of the French 

Government. The manuscript lay snugly packed in its box until the 


news of its existence reached the ears of the Abbé Domenech, who 
has travelled a good deal among the savages of North America as a 
missionary ; and here was a chance to display his erudition and to 
magnify his name in the literary world by editing ‘The Book of the 
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Savages.” The manuscript consists of 112 leaves of coarse colonial 
paper, upon which are traced, by means of a black-lead pencil or the 
tip of a burnt stick, various objects and figures having the same rela- 
tion to the fine arts as the artistical attempts of small blackguard boys 
with a piece of white chalk on a wall or paling have to the cartoons of 
Raphael. But these wretched drawings, we are gravely assured, were 
‘traced by the hand of some sachem initiated in all the secret insti- 
tutions of his tribe.” The celebrated “ Bibliographile Jacob,” or, 
to call him by his proper name, Paul Lacroix, Keeper of the Library of 
the Arsenal, so far indorsed this opinion as to point out the MS, as a 
most curious monument, perhaps the most unique in the world, ‘ It 
belonged incontestibly,” says the Abbé, “to the ancient populations of 
New France, and was executed in the sixteenth century.” So the Abbé 
believed, so did the acute librarian, and so did the French Minister of 
State and of the Emperor's Household, 

Now, Imperial France, which discourages as much as she can the 
study of politics and history, and is loud in her own praises as to the 
patronage she extends tothe Fine Arts and Antiquarian Science, resolved 
to give further proof of her zeal in this direction by lending her aid 
to the publication of ‘‘ The Book of the Savages,” and last year it 
appeared in the form of an octavo volume, handsomely printed, con- 
taining 119 pages of letter-press, and 228 pages of lithographs, fac- 
similes of the artistic efforts of the sachem of the Red Skins versed in 
all the mysteries of his tribe. We are compelled to assume, from 
every circumstance, that it was published under imperial auspices, 
under the eyes of the Minister of Louis Napoleon’s Household, and 
are free to assert, that, had it appeared under humbler auspices—had 
it been, for example, the venture of an ordinary publisher, it would 
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have been seized long ago by the police as an offence against public 
morals—an offence respecting which the French Government pretends 
great sensitiveness, and to use great diligence in counteracting. Be 
this as it may; in an evil hour for the learned pretensions of the 
French editor, and the sounding bombast of M. Walewski—who, 
but the other day, in awarding the prizes at the close of the 
French Art-Exhibition, claimed France as being the only nation 
that gives to other nations the benefit of her civilisation and 
example—the work fell into the hands of a German in Paris, 
the correspondent of the Voss. Gazette, Berlin, who discovered 
in the American pictographic manuscript of the American Red 
Skins nothing but the filthy waste-paper-book of some untaught 
young German backwoodsman—but not so young that he did 
not know what he was about—who had misapplied his pencil in the 
delineation of some of the grossest indecencies it is possible to con- 
ceive ; and these are gravely described as the secret symbols of sacred 
institutions among the Red Skins. The Abbé has the modesty to 
say that he cannot, in every case, translate these symbols, remarking 
on one of the grossest: “ We think that this phallic scene is alto- 
gether mystical, and embodies no obscene idea.” That the pretended 
Red Skin artist was a German, and a very ill-taught one, is obvious 
from certain German words scrawled beneath his pictures; and had 
not the French editor, like his countrymen in general, held in con- 
tempt all languages but his own, he could not have failed to have 
discovered this by the slightest investigation. The reader will better 
understand this by the reproduction of a few of the facsimiles. No. 1 
reads anna; No. 2, maria; No. 3, iohanness; No. 4, will; No. 5, 
grund ; No. 6, heilig ; No. 7, gott mein zeuge ; No. 8, bei gott. 
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As to such plainly written words as Anna and Maria, the editor | 


quietly observes that he will not apply himself to decipher all the 
alphabetical inscriptions which the manuscript contains; but these 
names standing before or under certain pictures might have suggested 
to the author that this figure was intended for Anna, and the other 
for Maria, and so of the others. 

The artist, in some cases, seems to have been doubiful as to his 
pictorial talents, and subscribes his picture, as the artist did who, 
having made a drawing of a horse of doubtful semblance to a quad- 
ruped, wrote under it ** This is a horse.” Thus, No. 9: 
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Upon this picture the Abbé observes: “‘ We think that the points 
Contained in the two triangles and the three oblongs are numerical 
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signs, which indicate the number of individuals inhabiting the cabins 
and tents raised at this place.” We are of the opinion of his German 
critic rather, that the word honig (honey) indicates that the triangular 
figures are beehives, the oblong ones honeycombs, or, perhaps, the spice 
and honey-cakes so relished in many parts of Germany, and that the 
mug is a honey-pot. 

An ordinary mortal would see in No. 10 a rude attempt at the por- 
traiture of a goose, and in No. 11, perhaps the remote promise of a 
future Cuyp or Morland ; but, in the eyes of a French savant, or, at 
all events, of a ‘‘ Membre de |’Académie pontificale tibérine, et de la 
Société Géographique de Paris” (such is the Abbé Domenech), the 
goose is a pipe, and the animals are fotemie animals, that is to say, the 
signs of tribes; the second, with horns and without any ears, being, 
without any doubt, a mouflon—‘ giants among the ovine race.” 
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The Red Skin artist, 
» a we believe, the 
rude backwoodsman and 


blackguard German 
youth, was fond of 
scrawlng battle and 


hunting pieces. No. 12 
appearsto be a number 
of hunters returning from 
the chase with the spoil 
on their back; but in 
the hump on the back 
the Abbé sees ‘the 
symbol of abundance of 
terrestrial wealth.” 

The wtima ratio of the 
angry father, the demon- 
stration ad posteriora of 
the schoolmaster, which 
the artist had no doult 
had applied to him, 
or, if not, he richly 
deserved it, is seen in 
No. 13. 








The Abbé regards the above as a symbol of Divine chastisement ; 
but in a similar pictograph, where the flagellator is represented with 
horns on his head, the interpretation given to it is—the mode of eva- 
ding the arts of the devil. The inhabitants of the Old World are 
familiar enough with the idea of a horned devil; but one may 
— to assert that the idea was unknown to the Mexicans or Red 
Skins. 

The most amusing interpretation is that given to a long and narrow 

uadrilateral figure, the top of which is slightly curved inwards, and 
the lower part outwards, and evidently intended to represent a 
sausage, or black pudding, but which the Abbé says, “ appears to 
symbolise Heaven, in a figurative sense, listening to the prayers of 
those who invoke it. We base our hypothesis upon the curved line 
which falls inwards, forming two sorts of long ears.” Figures 14 and 
15 would show that the artist was of the Roman Catholic persuasion ; 
but it is always the Red Skins that the Abbé perceives, and the 
sachem artist was a good Christian, 
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The absurdities which meet one on almost every page given to 
the interpretation of this picture-book, are almost overpowering 
in the ludicrous. Figure 16 may have represented a dila- 
pidated village sign-board for aught we know; but in the eyes 
of the Abbé it has greater significance. ‘Seeing the dete- 
riorated state of this sign, we shall not dare to give in an absolute 
manner a determinate signification ; nevertheless, as we find it in 
the manuscript, we think that it may receive different inter- 
pretations. ‘The most probable is, that this sign may represent 
a fort or a camp; the ten marks within it would then repre- 
sent the huts of the soldiers or military companies, and the two 
hands would be the advanced works, or the ways by which to 
enter or leave the fort; or they may also represent a port con- 
taining twelve canoes.” No. 17, which the artist probably intended 

















to represent the manner 
in which a colonist would 
rip open an animal; 
but this solution would 
have been far too sim- 
ple. According to the 
Abbé it is the comple- 
ment of No. 16, and 
is * the representation of 
the hare or of a to- 
temic quadruped ; its re- 
versed position indicates 
its death, and the man 
whois plunging a weapon 
into its body indicates 
a violent death. In a 
symbolical sense this 
would signify that the 
class or tribe represented 
by the animal had 
ceased to live in the place 
already specified. It 
would be equally an al- 
legory to denote the end 
of mortal life, or a state of things which is only the commencement 
of a new era.” 
16 17 





We may appear to have bestowed too much attention upon 4 
pretentious bookful of rubbish, but we must remember that it 
emanates from a Government which professes to interest itself in 
wholesome science and in the education of its people, placing before 
them whatever is sound in doctrine and profitable for instruction. In 
the “ Manuscrit pictographique,” we can find little which cannot be 
learned of the ancient inhabitants of India, but very much which is 


objectionable and corrupting. Of course we all know that the 

American Indians made use of a kind of pictorial writing, and the 

splendid work which Lord Kingsborough, to his ruin, published on the 

Antiquities of Mexico, affords numerous examples of the art. In the 

Bodleian library and in various Continental libraries and collections 

their exist many fac-similes and originals of Mexican manuscripts ; 

but no one who glances even into “ Le livre des Sauvages,” will be 

able to come to any other conclusion than that it is the work of a 

savage, but of a European savage, if savage means a degraded moral 

nature, 
The French Government, we learn—especially M. Walewski, who is 

a quarter of the French Government in himself—is so thoroughly 

ashamed of this work appearing with, the Imperial imprimatur, that 

it is buying up copies wherever they may have gone astray, at, as 
they say in the City, fabulous prices. 

Ten Years’ Diggings in Celtic and Saxon Grave-hills, in the Counties 
of Derby, Stafford, and York, from 1848 to 1858; with Notices of 
some former Discoveries hitherto Unpublished ; and Remarks on the 
Crania and Pottery from the Mounds. By Tuomas Bateman, 
Local Secretary for Derbyshire of the Society of Antiquaries, &c. 
London: J.R. Smith. 8vo. pp. 324. 

HE WORD “DIGGINGS” has acquired of late a special 
meaning in English lexicography, and as soon as we hear it our 
thoughts turn to the gold mines of California and Australia, and all 
the marvellous things associated with them during the last dozen 
years. Mr. Bateman uses the word somewhat in this sense, though 
with reference to a very different kind of riches. His “ten years’ 
diggings” have not been for gold, or for any other sources of social 
wealth, yet they are not on that account to be despised. His excava- 
tions concern the remains of past ages of men, and all they bring up 
of a material kind are bones, decayed tools or war instruments, with 
occasionally a gold or silver ornament, either placed by design or 
dropped by accident into the tomb of its former owner. Such 
exhumations of the works of a hoar antiquity are undervalued 
by some, yet the number of invidious objections becomes fewer 
every year. As Mr. Bateman well says in his preface, “ the time has 
fortunately passed away in which it would have been needful to in- 
troduce a book like the present by an apology for antiquarian 
researches; their importance, as bearing on the ethnology and un- 
written history of the human race, is now fully admitted by all who 
are competent to give an opinion on the subject.” We may go even 
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further than this, and say that such studies are worthy of being pur- 
sued for their own sake, apart from any collateral benefits to mankind 
at large. “The proper study of mankind is man,” and nothing 
which concerns the past history of the race can be an object of in- 
difference to a thoughtful mind. 

The narrative furnished by Mr. Bateman will be found to contain a 
greater amount of information respecting the primeval sepulchres of 
Britain, derived from actual excavations, than has ever appeared in a 
single work, except, perhaps, the expensive one of Sir Richard Hoare’s 
“ Ancient Wiltshire.” There is also a list of skulls and some remarks 
on the pottery of the mounds at the end of the volume, which are 
likely to remain permanent standards of comparison in their respective 
elasses, ‘‘ from the extreme improbability of any future writer having 
the opportunity of examining so large a collection of ancient Celtic 
crania and vases, since the sources of discovery are rapidly becoming 
exhausted and disappearing, from causes constantly in operation— 
among which we include agricultural improvements and the ill- 
conducted pillage of idle curiosity.” Nor is the value of this work 
lessened by the fact that Mr. Bateman has avoided mere theory, which 
he calls “ the bane of nearly all antiquarian books.” In the place of 
this, there is given an accumulation of suggestive facts, sufficient to 
enable the student to elaborate his own theory with regard to the 
origin, affinities, belief, customs, personal appearance, and civilization 
of the ‘ancient inhabitants of the country of the Cornavii and Parisii.” 

Mr. Bateman gives his opinion on the probable history of the 
human beings whose remains he has exhumed in a very interesting 
introduction. He thinks that so much as this may be asserted: that per- 
haps tens of centuries before the lust of conquest tempted the Roman 
legions across the Channel—at a period, it may be, coeval with that 
in which the Egyptians toiled to accumulate those imperishable stone 
barrows, the Pyramids, or while Abraham yet assembled his herds on 
the pastures of Mesopotamia, and the “ Cities of the Plain” were yet 
accessible to the traveller—there existed in Britain a population, 
“ probably pre-Celtic, but, at all events, having habits corresponding 
with those which were universally disseminated by the primitive races 
in their radiations from the trans-Himalayan cradle of the species.” 
How true is the remark that the perishable remains of these patriarchs 
yet remaining for us to handle and descant upon, so that we can still 
study and measure their bones, and in a great degree reproduce the 
outward appearance of the individual, throws an air of romance over 
the researches of the antiquary. Nor, as the author says, is this feel- 
ing diminished by the glimpses of mental and moral feeling traceable 
in the make of the accompanying ornament or weapon, and in the 
motive which prompted its burial with the owner.” What that motive 
was is stated by Mr. Bateman as follows: ‘* The innate conviction of 
a future life offering to man in the first ages nothing more 
than a repetition of the occupation and joys of the present, 
and devoid of the terrors implied by the subsequent esta- 
blishment of ritualism, has occasioned the preservation of nearly 
everything from which conclusions can safely be drawn re- 
specting the primitive condition of man.” We do not understand 
what is meant by the terrors produced by ritualism ; but we may 
remind the writer that it has been thought by very high authorities 
that “ ritualism” had its origin in the “terrors” to which the mind of 
man seems to have been always subject in connection with death and 
our uncertain futurity. We merely allude now to this topic, and 
pass on, and express our agreement with the author that these remains 
of man are most valuable as throwing light on his social and some- 
times on his moral history, so that we gladly recur to these buried 
treasures; and, ‘‘as the geologist repeoples our planet from fossil 
remnants of the fauna and flora of its successive strata, each group 
presenting characters by which it may be distinguished from all others, 
so we exhume materials for the reconstruction, or rather for the 
elucidation of the history of mankind—a theme of all purely scientific 
subjects the most interesting, and only of late arrived at the importance 
it deserves.” A deduction from all that has been discovered in rela- 
tion to ancient burial is certainly this, that objects valued by the 
deceased were interred with them in reference to their presumed state 
and necessities in another life; and Mr. Bateman is correct in saying 
that one strong feeling has pervaded almost all tribes of men living in 
an uncivilised or semi-barbarous state, arising from a simple view of 
the requirements of the future existence, and manifesting itself in the 
respect, and, in many instances, in the splendour with which the dead 
were committed to the grave, not less than in the self-denying affection 
which suggested the interment of articles valued by the deceased along 
with his corpse, though it may well be surmised that such articles, 
consisting as they chiefly did of arms and personal ornaments, would 
have been of great use to the surviving friends.” It is thought that 
this similarity of sentiment in early nations shows that the human 
family, however varied, sprung originally from one stock, and that in 
its world-wide dispersion its members long retained their primitive 
usages almost unchanged, or simply modified by accidental position. 

Barrow burial is the topic of Mr. Bateman’s volume, and it illus- 
trates it clearly and in a most interesting manner. This has been 
practised from the earliest periods to the present day; and it is now 
found among the Esquimaux, for instance, as related by Captain 
Parry, in his second voyage. Achan and his family, in the time of 
Joshua, were buried under a barrow of stones; but it may be doubtful 
whether this primitive example can be taken as an illustration of the 
general practice contended for by Mr. Bateman. More clear is the 
fact spoken of by Ezekiel, that weapons were buried with dead war- 








riors: ‘“‘ They shall not lie with the mighty that are fallen of the 
uncircumcised, who are gone down to Heil (Sheol, or Hades, the 
place of Spirits) with their weapons of war, and have laid their swords 
under their heads.” Ninas was buried under a great mound of 
earth by Semiramis, his wife, and, it is possible, according to Layard’s 
account, that this tumulus is yet in existence. And the tombs explored 
in Assyria, although now undistinguished by any mounds, present the 
same features as most others with regard to the interment of vases 
and ornaments along with the corpses of the owners. Then there 
were the Pyramids of the Egyptians, huge barrows of masonry, 
enclosing embalmed bodies of the kings. The Greeks also had large 
barrows, both of earth and stone, surrounded at the base with walls 
built uf immense blocks of stone, and often inclosing dome-shaped 
chambers, constructed of overlapping courses, as the Treasury of 
Atreus, yet remaining. These barrows were ancient in Homer’s day, 
who attributes some of them to his mythic heroes. And in our survey 
of other parts of the world, the same custom appears, more or less 
fully developed, as the Etruscans, whom Mr. Bateman calls the ‘‘ great 
barrow architects,” who, nearly eight hundred years before the Christian 
era, spared no expense either in the construction of their tumuli, or in 
furnishing out the precious objects buried beneath them, All the 
resources of existing art were lavished on these tombs in the form of 
sculpture, painting, pottery, or metal castings. In these tombs war- 
riors have been found clothed in bronze armour, enriched with golden 
ornaments of the most exquisite workmanship; and ladies, also, 
wearing their choicest robes and jewellery. So of the Scythians, the 
Indians, and the old inhabitants of America. 

As related to our own island, Mr, Bateman notices the barrow 
burial of the German tribes as described by Tacitus. Urns, contain- 
ing the remains of bodies buried in this way, have been found in various 
parts of Germany, and are described by Mr, Kemble in a recent 
volume of the Archeologia. The Scandinavians, or Northmen, buried 
their dead in grave-hills for many ages, and those which have been 
opened are the same in their main features with those found in this 
country. The leading features of our own barrows are much the 
same everywhere, with a few exceptions. They consist of an artless 
stone vault, or chamber, or a stone chest, called a Kistvaen, built with 
more or less care; and, in other cases, there is a grave cut out, more 
or less below the natural surface of the soil, and lined, if necessary, 
with stone slabs, in which the body was placed in a perfect state, or 
reduced to ashes by fire. When the latter method was adopted, the 
fragments of bone have been carefully collected, and, in many 
instances, placed in an earthenware vessel, which was then deposited 
within the vault. These barrows in Britain are Celtic, Saxon, and 
in a few cases Roman. The latter kind are found in Bucks and Essex, 
and they contain vases and lamps in bronze, and glass, and pottery, 
ot the most elegant and classical description. But it is the barrows 
of the Celtic and Saxon periods which Mr. Bateman describes and 
illustrates, and, from their high antiquity, the former are the most 
interesting. Yet the Saxon tombs contain much that cannot but 
attract and interest the inquirer. Almost every article of personal 
use and ornament has been found in the graves of females, such as 
beads of amethyst, amber, glass, and porcelain ; brooches of gold or 
copper, ornamented with filigree work ; pins, needles, glass tumblers, 
combs, thread boxes, and knives. With the men were buried swords, 
spears, knives, shields, bucklers, &e. ‘These Saxon barrows are the 
last among us, since, in the sixth century, the Saxons embraced 
Christianity and gave up their pagan rites, among which was barrow 
burial. 

The account given of his excavations by Mr. Bateman is very 
minute, and illustrated by upwards of fifty figures, drawn and en- 
graved by Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., of Derby, The work is a 
valuable contribution to antiquarian lore, or to our scientific know- 
ledge of the past, in relation to the social habits and customs of 
mankind. 





The Province of Jurisprudence Determined, By Joux Avstix. London: 
Murray. pp. 338. 


HE VERY TITLE OF THIS BOOK seems to contain in it some- 
thing indefinite and unreal, for jurisprudence is the science of law. 
Now a science determines its own province. The principles of law are 
the science of law when recognised by ahuman intelligence; and to ‘“‘de- 
termine the province” of principles will appear to unsophisticated men 
little else than an incomprehensible jargon. At every step and stage of 
this elaborate work the reader is distressed with the same painful incer- 
titude. Mr. Austin is destitute of imagination, and has only that which 
never amounts to mastery. He cannot accurately convey the subtleties 
which have to be conveyed by every writer who intrudes into the 
charmed circle of recondite philosophy. Bentham, Austin, and the 
two Mills have entirely mistaken the province which nature had 
assigned them. They had analytical minds, and might possibly have 
developed a useful critical faculty in exposing other men’s errors ; but 
they did not, and never could, construct synthetically any system that 
could sustain a searching investigation. 
In the first lecture, Mr. Austin defines law, strictly so called, or 
“ positive law,” which he calls the matter of jurisprudence. The 
purpose of the whole work is to establish the province of jurisprudence 
by distinguishing positive law from all other objects “signified pro- 
perly and improperly by the large and vague expression—law.” Such 
a purpose as this starts, in any reflective mind, the very painful 
doubt whetherall this book is not necessarily a battle about words. 
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Let the author do what he will, he can but define positive law. If the 
definition he attains be worth anything, it must distinguish it from all 
other laws, and if “the matter of jurisprudence is positive law” as 
he says it is, then that simple definition of positive law determines, 
without further help, the province of jurisprudence. 

Laws are of two kinds according to Mr. Austin. ‘Laws set by 
God to his human creature, and laws set by men to men.” He then 
says that every law is a command, and that it differs from all other 
methods of signifying a desire by its being accompanied with power to 
inflict some evil, t.¢., a penalty upon those who disregard it.” ‘ This 
definition of the word command would seem to be sufficient ; but we 
shall see immediately that it is not, and that Mr. Austin, who is as we 
have pointed out, deficient in philosophical imagination, has not been 
protected by his logic from sliding through it very complacently into 
anerror. It is necessary to the nature of a command that it should 
be made known to the person commanded. Mr. Austin does not think 
so, for he writes : ‘*‘ Ot the Divine Laws, or the laws of God, some 
are revealed or promulged, and others are unrevealed.” ‘* Theunrevealed 
are set by God to his human creatures, but not through the medium 
of human language, or not expressly.” ‘These are commonly called 
the “laws of nature.” To that term he objects, for he thinks that 
they should be called the laws of God, and he asks the very per- 
tinent question how then shall we know these unrevealed laws? He 
asserts there are two hypotheses attempting to resolve this question— 
the one a theory of the moral sense, the other the theory of utility. 
At present we will waive the question ot utility versus conscience, and 
simply point out that Mr. Austin is quite wrong in asserting that those 
who advocate the theory of a conscience, if we must use such an 
abominable expression, do not do so in order to answer the question 
proposed by Mr. Austin, namely, how is a man to know unrevealed 
laws ? because few, if any, except Mr. Austin, have been so foolish as 
to suppose that a command unpromulgated could be of the nature of 
law. Having made a grievous mistake in a matter of fundamental 
importance, he takes the still further step of attacking the advocates 
of a “ moral sense” because their theory refuses to harmonise with 
his error. 

With regard to Revelation, Mr. Austin cites Paley and other 
divines as having ‘“ proved beyond a doubt that it was not the purpose 
of Revelation to disclose the whole” of our duties. Now as these 
may be found by the light of nature or reason, he leaves us to infer 
that the duties appertaining to his “ wnrevealed laws” are equally to 
be found by the light of reason. The whole of this is pure confusion, 
and without inquiring whether Paley, amongst many futile philoso- 
phisings, includes this, we may well know that Revelation certainly 
could never have been intended in its main scope to tell us what we 
could find out for ourselves. The adverse theory of utility favoured 
by him, does not yield much aid in the discovery of these unrevealed 
laws of God, though he calls it our only index or guide to them. He 
teaches that they ‘must be gathered by man from the goodness of 
God, and from the tendencies of human actions.” 

When we come to examine the value of the doctrine of utility, we 
shall speak to the latter part of this sentence ; at present we have only 
to do with the benevolence of the Deity. Mr. Austin has no right to 
take this as an index to the unpromulgated laws, because the very 
assertion of an “ unrevealed law” is destructive of the supposition 
of benevolence in the Deity. That a legislator should confine his 
wishes within his own breast, never manifesting them by an external 
sign, but leaving them to be inferred from his known character ; and 
that he should punish all who had failed to- draw the right inference 
respecting these tacit wishes, as law-breakers, is a thing altogether 
monstrous. Caligula has been censured by heathen moralists for 
writing his laws in a small character, and placing them on high pillars, 
that he might, as it were, ensnare men into the transgression of them. 
But Mr. Austin represents the Deity as judging mankind by laws that 
have had no promulgation of any sort, and thus debases the method 
of Providence below the practice of the worst of heathen emperors, 
yet in the same breath he introduces the benevolence of the Deity as 
one method of discovering the existence and scope of these unrevealed 
laws. ‘To such lengths will the advocacy of an erroneous theory lead 
men. 

We will now endeavour to deal with the sixth lecture, which relates 
to positive law, and is the most essential part of the book. After 
which we will discuss the theory of utility. 

Mr. Austin writes thus : 

Every positive law, or every law, simply and strictly so called, is set by a 
Sovereign person, or sovereign body of persons, to a member or members of the 
independent political society wherein that person or body is sovereign or 
supreme. Or (changing the expression) it is set by a monarch, or sovereign 
number, to a person or persons in a state of subjection to its author. Even 
though it sprung directly from another fountain or source, it is positive law, or 
a law strictly so called, by the institution of that present sovereign in the 
character of political superior, or, borrowing the language of Hobbes, “ The 
legislator is he, not by whose authority the law was first made, but by whose 
authority it continues to be a law.” 

The whole teaching of Hobbes, notwithstanding Mr. Austin’s 
defence of him, is supported upon the gross error that ‘might is 
right,” and it lurks even in the above definition of the word “ legisla- 
tor.” If that word means anything, it is the framer and proposer of a 
law, and by no means implies the might of authority. A law without 
authority to maintain it is truly enough no law; but the power to 
Maintain, and the wisdom to make, are two things widely sundered in 
nature, by all the difference that subsists between winding up a watch 
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| and being a watchmaker. A watchmaker often winds up a watch, so 

a legislator often has authority to enforce a law, but that is an accident. 
| In England, indeed, the term legislation, since the House of Commons 
has usurped supreme power, is always accompanied by authority, and 
the salutary clearness of the word in England has consequently for ever 
perished, except in the study of some solitary muser. This fallacy 
Mr. Austin adopts, for, with all his estimable qualities, he is like a 
buzzard in estimating the value of words. 

Mr. Austin considers that the French Government in 1815, when 
the allied armies occupied France, was independent simply because 
the commands and the obedience subsisted only transiently, and a 
habit of obedience must be established before you can correctly 
speak of dependence; so that the French Government was inde- 
pendent whilst it was in su/jection to the allies. If this is sense, words 
| have no meaning. 
| For obscure thinking, under a guise of scientific precision, take his 
| defence of Hobbes’s dictum: ‘no law can be unjust,” which he 
says is indisputably true, if understood as “tno positive law can 
be legally unjust.” If you say that a law is not unjust legally, 
that is to say, in the sight of law, you mean that what the law enacts 
is according to law, and what is according to law is legally just, then 
you have a truism, and Hobbes’s rule,and Austin’s amplification of it, 
are only a truism; Hobbes, however, retaining an ambiguity which 
admits of a mischievous application without any possibility of a useful 
one. 

Now, as to utility, in the first place, it is clear that no degree of 
certainty can accompany its decisions, because it is supposed to con- 
sist in a calculation of the ‘‘ probable effect” on an unknown thing 
(general happiness or good) which would be wrought by a series of 
acts of similar character. As this can never be determined, but only 
guessed at, the result of consulting such an index would only be to 
set up an opinion. Secondly, opinions, though they have generally 
been the ground-work of late legislation, are the very worst founda- 
tion, short of malevolence, on which to found a law, for certainly a law 
should be, as the divine schoolman said, a dictate of reason, and that 
is a very different thing from an opinion. ‘‘ Lex humana est quoddam 
dictamen rationis, quo diriguntur humani actus.” Thirdly, there can 
be no unanimity, the want of which is one of the things objected by 
Austin against a moral sense. Fourthly, it is based upon the suppo- 
sition of the benevolence of God, and his universal wish for the happi- 
ness of his creatures. Far be it from us to impugn the benevolence 
of the Deity, but when we see the larger and stronger animals 
destroying the lesser and weaker, analogy forbids us to conclude any 
such benevolence exists as Mr. Austin assumes. The world presents 
us with a state of trial, which is never one of happiness even to 
the best spirits amongst us, who are especially “‘men of sorrows;” 
and if the present is not to bea state of happiness, it is idle to set 
the benevolence of the Deity against his wisdom, and to say that his 
wisdom contrived a world of sorrow, whilst his benevolence intended 
a state of happiness. Fifthly, the word ‘ atility” is by no means one 
easily understood or defined. If it is confined to its narrow 
and strict meaning, it is that aptness for use which anything 
possesses—useability, in fact. In this sense it is not applicable at 
all to actions, and Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, defines it as a word 
‘* applied to things only ;” we wish it had never been distorted from 
this application. When utilitarians employ it with reference to 
principles and actions, it loses all propriety, and is a gross form of 
petitio principii ; for when a man tells you he will regulate all laws 
upon a theory of general utility, the phrase “of general utility ” is an 
adjective, and equivalent to this, that he will regulate alllaws “upon a 
generally useful theory,” ¢.¢., laws should be made upon a good 
theory, which nobody ever doubted. He commends the theory he is 
going to act upon, but he does not tell you what it is, nor designate 
anything at all. The utilitarian will say this is unjust, for that 
“general utility” means ‘“ public good.” In this case Austin’s 
“theory of general utility” regulates everything upon @ scheme (i. e. 
theory) of public good. Admitting that the words mean this, which in 
strictness they do not, they are what everybody has proposed who ever 
made a law, and they are nothing new at all; in Plato we have Paley’s 
whole chapter about “ general and particular conclusions,” when in 
the 9th Book of Laws he says, +d x2» cuvdsi, 73 Tv Biarrz—what 
is of a public nature binds together, but private interest teareth 
asunder. Sixthly, This theory of public good does not in Mr. Austin’s 
opinion 

Demand of us that we shall always or habitually intend the general good» 
though the principle of general utility does demand of us that we shall never pur- 
sue our own peculiar good by means which are inconsistent with that paramount 
object. 

This means that “utility” need not always be the motive to an 
action ; the utilitarian does not contend “ that a lover should kiss his 
mistress with an eye to the common weal,” it is only to restrain us 
from that which would injure the public. But as every individual 
is the best judge of his own interests, this singular principle of public 
good 

Imperiously demands that he commonly shall attend to his own rather than 
to the interests of others: that he shall not habitually neglect that which he 
knows accurately in order that he may habitually pursue that which he knows 
imperfectly. 

Austin’s public utility principle, as explained by himself, is, look to 
your own interest, and so you best serve the public and follow your 
own motives. Kiss your wife, and eat your dinner, and do everything 
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just as if there was no such thing as a theory of public utility in 
existence, and it is all right, provided you don’t injure other people in 
so doing. ‘This shows the utter absurdity of the attempt to apply “the 
principle of public utility ” as a rule by which individual members ofa 
community are to direct their condnet. That a law-maker is to keep 
public good in his eye, is simply to say that he is to make useful laws. 
To sum up, then, the very words and cast of the phrase ‘ principle or 
theory of general utility” are either sophistical or an iil-expressed 
truism—a nullity as a rule of conduct to private individuals, and to 
legislators a somewhat stale injunction to make good laws. 

In treating of his so-called principle of general utility, Mr. Austin 
became so enamoured of it that he could not abstain trom attacking 
the source of all honest principle in order to make room for it, viz., 
the “conscience,” or as he, in common with most modern writers, 
styles it, ‘‘ the moral sense.” 

The way in which Mr. Austin attacks the moral sense is this. If it 
is implanted by the Deity it must be the same in all the species, and 
must, in fact, be no other than the common sense of all mankind. The 
moral sentiments are, according to this, inscrutable, not the result of 
reflection; in fact, instinctive. Other advocates say that the moral 
sense is a sign of God’s will. Either of these theories, if true, are 
less fallible than ‘the principle of general utility ;” but he raises 
“* the small question,” is there any evidence that we have such feel- 
ings? The hypothesis supposes men to be conscious of these feelings : 
if so, there could be no question possible. We cannot, he says, doubt 
whether we are hungry or thirsty. Again, the advocates of a moral 
sense argue that it must exist, because our judgments are rapid and 
involuntary upon what is right and wrong; and also that the moral 
sentiments of all men are precisely alike. The first of these assertions, 
he replies, is not true, for we often deliberate in matters of conscience ; 
and even if they were instantaneous, that would not prove them to be 
instinctive, and the other assertion is totally groundless. 

In reply, we can only say that Mr. Austin is unfair in confounding the 
** moral sense” with the common sense of mankind; for common sense 
is only a loose phrase, which is not worth talking about just now. 
But no one can read the New Testament without seeing that we have 
Scripture authority for the existence of a conscience. Take merely 
the’2 Cor. i. 12, where St. Paul says, ‘for our boasting is this, the 
testimony of our conscience.” Epicurus and Lucretius avow that the 
world in their day always assumed the existence of a conscience, 
though they, as philosophers, esteemed it a ‘popular error.” 
Aristotle tells us that a conscientious man ‘cannot ebb and flow 
like the changeful channel of Euripus.” All the best moralists and 
poets in all time have been, if authority is any thing, against Mr. 
Austin. It is not fair, as he states it, to call ‘the moral sense” in- 
stinctive, for no man has said that the conscience is infallible, which it 
would be if it were an instinct. His especial favourite Hobbes says : 
“‘Conscientia enim et judicium hominis eadem res est et erroribus 
obnoxia,” and, therefore contradicts civil sovereignty and is disallowed 
in his commonwealth, Dr. Samuel Clerke calls it a “judgment of 
reflection ;” Tillotson says the same; Butler considers it as a com- 
pound act springing from the understandingand the heart. Coleridge, 
in conversation, pronounced the true object of ‘ moral ” philosophy to 
be the finding of “a mean between motive and impulse ;” so that 
Austin in styling it instinctive, is not combating any position taken up 
by its most able advocates. At any rate, there is plenty of authori- 
tative external evidence for the existence of a conscience. The 
symptoms which are attributed to a feeling of shame are an outward 
physical sign of an inward condemnation. — 

Again, what is the value of the assertion that if conscience be 
common to all men, all men must agree in their estimate of right and 
wrong? Have not all men reason, yet how many agree in one mind 
in consequence of possessing it ? Do we doubt, because men disagree, 
that they are provided with the faculty which, if they could be made 
healthy and honest, would bring them to an agreement ? Not at all; 
we say they use their reason wrongly, and cannot the conscience be 
misused until it is rendered useless as a guide to duty, or a monitor of 
what to avoid? Certainly, in a corrupt state of society, a man’s 
conscience may accuse him for having done right, because it merely 
tries him by the faith that he holds; if that faith or believed know- 
ledge is erroneous, his conscience adjudicating on it will decree falsity 
likewise. You cannot get sweet water out of a foul pitcher. If a 
man has acted wrongly in accordance with his conscience, he has 
acted (we will not say morally, for it is nonsense, but to borrow an 
old use of a word from Shakespeare) duteously, and may sleep at 
ease. In this sense St. Paul says: ‘ For whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin.” Rom. xiv. 23. “Happy is he that condemneth not himself in 
that thing which he alloweth.” He himself before his conversion was 
an instance of a conscience unawakened, rejoicing to do evil. “I 
verily thought with myself that I ought to do many things contrary to 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth.” Acts xxvi. 9. 7 
_ There is a conscience, then; and although, in an age of vicious 
intellectual activity and unhealthy physical development, you cannot 
find a wholesome conscience, and are met everywhere by “ foolish 
hearts darkened,” and misty opinions of desirous men who cannot 
extricate themselves, there is no other kind of good government in 
the world than that which springs from this erased and abraded 
faculty, given alike to all men—heathen, Nazarene, saint, and villain 
—and alike vitiated in all, though not in all to the same extent. A 
sense of accountableness or responsibility is as much a part of a sane 
man as his reason is. Conscience, then, is to be conceived of some- 
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what in this way, though in the haste of our vocation we cannot pre- 
tend to select the very choicest and truest expressions, and can only 
hint the right direction. Conscience is a deliberative assembly of all 
the motive and impulsive powers of the human mind—‘‘intellective: et 
sensitive potentie,” the schoolmen would have worded it—under the 
presidency of the vital spirit of man, the imbreathed spark, the—we 
know not what divine thing that constitute the personality, These 
three estates, deliberating upon the affairs of the kingdom of man, 
come to a common agreement (consciscere, to decree in com- 
mon) as to what ought to be done, and their decree con- 
stitutes human duty. The spirit in this assembly represents 
absolute truth (the absolute reason of Kant as distinguished 
from contingent), the understanding or intellect furnishes all the 
contingent knowledge and the will or seusitiva potentia ratifies the 
whole, and proceeds to incorporate the edict in the shape of action. 
For acts are the substance, or outward embodiment, of thoughts. 
How easy then if the spirit be indolently exercised, the intellect 
furnished with contingent error and nos knowledge, or the will sunk in 
carnal indulgences—how easy is an error in conscience. Let no one 
say then that there is no conscience, because few have led the pure 
life of holiness and self-communion, or cultivated the habits that lead 
to a purification of ‘the light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world,” but rather let him ery to the flesh-besotted, the 
drunken, and to the slumberer, “ Awake thou that sleepest, and 
arise from the dead.” ‘The question is not whether all men have a 
conscience practically developed, but whether any man, Socrates or 
Paul, bas ever had a conscience in a condition that has put off sleep ; 
if one man has, then there is a conscience. Happy is he who has 
found it; though he may be foolish in the world’s ways and reckoned 
foolish, still, his life is a moving harmony, a prayer, a compass to this 
miserable Prometheus, floated, as Bacon has it, in a frail earthen pot 
through the troubled waves of life’s sad sea. 

Had Austin lived now, such was the candour of the man, he would 
have taken up this doctrine ; as it was he lacked imagination to pene- 
trate the clouds that hung over our misty times, and the insight which 
alone can open up the metaphysical resources of the brain. He could 
not read his own entangled mind; like Mill, Bentham, Cousin, 
Martineau, and the rest of the Terrzefilial sort, he was obliged to go 
out of himself for * utility,” &c., as a standard, instead of coming 
home for the measure of all things—for the only measure of the world 
is man; but unlike Bentham and the rest, in all his error he held fast 
by humility, and his position in literature is consequently very touching 
for those who, with ‘Terence, ‘‘ think nothing human alien to them.” 
Austin conscientiously laboured to ‘demolish conscience,” and was 
another instance added to the long list of those who, whether by 
energy or indolence, justify Selden’s remark that, ‘‘ Few men make 
themselves masters of the things they write or speak of.” Would that 
all political economists would take a lesson—but the doctors are too 
busy teaching. 








A Survey of Human Progress; from the Savage State to the highest 
Civilisation yet attained. By Nett Arvort, M.D., F.R.S., &c., &c. 
Longman. pp. 188. 

HE MOST STRIKING DIFFERENCE between man and the 
lower animals, is the possession by the former of the power of 
reason, and, consequently, of improvement. The bee in the nineteenth 
century constructs its nest in the same way as did the antediluvian 
bee. The primitive child-man was a naked, unprotected creature, 
exposed to all the attacks of climate and enemies to a greater degree 
than any of the lower mammals. He has clothed himself— beginning 
with a fig-leaf and ending in peg-tops and crinoline ; and, from the 
club of the savage he has risen to villainous saltpetre, digged out the 
bowels of the barmiess earth, with which, in Armstrong guns, he can 
keep his foes at a distance. His roar is not so loud as the lion’s, 
and yet, by a wire, he can communicate his thoughts at any distance. 

Fire, water, earth, and air, obey him and minister to his wants and 

pleasures. The eryis still ‘‘ Excelsior.” The glories and triumphs 

of the nineteenth century will fade away before those of the twentieth, 
as man day by day improves his condition, mental and bodily, on the 
earth. 

A child, soon after it has left its nurse’s arms, has made the dis- 
tinction, and in some degree recognised the differences between 2 
horse, a tree, and a stone, and has thus unconsciously learnt the three 
great kingdoms of nature. Further observation soon leads to more 
minute and accurate classification, and thus are laid the foundations 
of zoology, botany, and geology. In this manner, has knowlege grown 
up piece by piece; the philosopher being in advance of the men of 
his own age, and in his turn he is surpassed by descendants. The 
blunders of the great and earnest Pliny have lately been the subject 
of some jocular articles in a contemporary, which have been read and 
appreciated by educated persons, to whom, posterity will learn with 
amazement, a shrimp is a fish and an earwig an insect. Thousands 
would Jaugh at the hypothesis of the celebrated Tycho Brahe—who, as 
Dr, Arnott tells us, ‘proposed, as an explanation, that the regular 
ebb and flow twice every twenty-four hours, so remarkable at the 
mouths of great rivers, was the slow respiration of this globe itself, 
—— therefore, a kind of animal nature or life ’"—because a few 

ours’ study has made them acquainted with at least the general 
results of the theories which occupied the life times of Newton and 

Laplace. We are taller than the ancients because we stand on their 

shoulders ; fory by means of language, oral, written, and, above all, 
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printed, the results of the labour and the errors of other men are com- 
municated from generation to generation. Indeed, as Dr. Arnott beau- 
tifully remarks: ‘* The whole human race may be regarded as forming 
only one vast rational being, with millions of eyes and hands, and 
separate yet connected minds, all Jabouring for the common good, and 
with a memory which never forgets what has once been known.” To 
expound the causes, growth, and means of accelerating this progress 
is Dr. Arnott’s object in the work before us. 

To give to the general reader a comprehensive view of this 
enormous subject is not an easy task. Dr. Arnott possesses, in 
an eminent degree, the faculty of expressing his thoughts in language 
which is at the same time concise and flowing; and the still more 
uncommon power of avoiding everything that is not absolutely 
necessary. The illustrations drawn from common objects are 
always good, and some times even poetical, never out of place. 
After sketching progress as it has been, and giving a systematic 


classification of human knowledge, Dr. Arnott discusses the means of 


furthering and maintaining the growth of civilisation, or, in other 
words, education. He arranges the subjects essential to the proper 
education of members of a civilised nation under the six heads of— 
1, Literature and Mathematics. 2. Geography and History. 3. Phy- 
siology and Hygiene. 4. Government and Laws. 5. Science and Arts; 
6. Theology or Religion. We have not space to discuss these various 
points, but we lament, with Dr. Arnott, most strongly the erroneous 
system pursued in our schools of teaching the classical tongues back- 
wards, from the accidence and syntax, and to the exclusion of 
other and more practically-important languages and sciences; 
but we cannot with him consider Latin as a dead language, and of 
little avail, when we reflect that it is the key to three European 
tongues, enters largely into the composition of two others, and is to a 
great extent the common language of science. We are deeply im- 
pressed with the necessity of teaching far more generally than is now 
done the rudiments of the science of health. When we reflect that 
“almost half the children born die before the fifth year of their age ; 
that many persons at middle age have ailmenteither of body or mind ; 
and that the number who live healthily to old age is small indeed ;” 
and that this is to a great extent owing to the ignorance of the com- 
munity of the simple relations of light, heat, and food to the animal 
economy, the importance of hygiene as a subject of general education 
becomes painfully manifest. It is a fact constantly recurring that the 
civilised man is far more obnoxious to disease than the savage. The 
education of the body is much neglected ; we teach a boy to construe 
and determine the value of a and b, but we leave it to chance whether 
he can run well, or pull himself up toa crossbar. Happily in England 
our love of active out-door exercises does much for our physical con- 


| dition, but not a tithe of what might be done, if a methodical system 
| of bodily training formed an indispensable part of the education of 
| youth. 





A Lecture on Wit, Humour, and Pathos. Delivered at Banstead, by 
Bengamin Lampert, Esq. (Henry J.'Tressider. pp. 55.)\—Whether a given 
work is or is not deserving of praise is a question which depends more 
upon variable circumstances than upon the result of a comparison with 
some fixed standard of excellence. What is it meant to do? and how 
does it doit? These two questions must be asked and answered before 
we can determine whether a writer has succeeded or failed in his 
object. Of itself, this lecture is of no great value as an exhaustive 
treatise on wit and humour; but then, it never pretended to be such 
a treatise. It is a lecture written for people whose training and 
opportunities have not enabled them to digest any strong literary 
pabulum; and, if it serve to furnish them with a little innocent 
amusement, to keep them out of mischief, and perchance set them 
thinking, the end is gained. It may be that we cannot altogether agree 
with the distinctions drawn between wit and humour, and that, of the 
two, we are rather inclined to prefer Coleridge’s definition as given in 
“The Friend;” still, Mr. Lambert’s account of the matter will do weil 
enough for a man who never yet troubled his mind with the exact difference 
between a pun and a practical joke. Another great point in favour of 
this lecture is that, out of the fifty-one pages on which it is printed, two 
| belong to the title-page, ten belong to Goldsmith, three and a half to 
| Pope, six to Shakespeare, and eleven and a half to the Rev. Mr. Barham; 
| 


so we may be sure that there is a great deal of good writing between its 
covers. Some of the jokes attributed to the late Douglas Jerrold do not, 
we think, belong to him. We have always heard that about the vestry 
| “laying their heads together” to form a wooden pavement attributed to 
| the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
| Cyrus, King of Persia and Media, his Life and Character. For the Use of 
the Young. By the Lady Jur1a Lockwoop. (Saunders, Otley, and Co. 
| pp. 229.)—As Persian youths were taught that their duty was to tell the 
| truth and draw the bow skilfully, so an English boy or man may do worse 
| than love his rifle much and the truth more. Lady Lockwood has been 
so fascinated with the character of Cyrus—who, she says, may justly be 
considered as the wisest conqueror, and the most accomplished prince to 
be found in profane history— that she has in these pages written the history 
of that great prince, and dedicated the work to her young grandson. The 
book—which is beautifully printed—is written very prettily, and has 
many claims for becoming a favourite with youthful readers. 

We have also received : A pamphlet on Jndia- Rubber or Caoutchoue : its 
Past, Present, and Probable Future (reprinted from the “ Mechanic’s 
Magazine”). By E.T. Dunn. (Effingham Wilson.)-— A reprint of the 
Address at the Opening of the National Association of Social Science at 
Dublin. By the Right Hon. Lord Brougham. (John Murray.) A 
Critical Examination of “ Essays and Reviews.” By An American Layman. 
Edited by the Dean of Carlisle. (Hatchard and Co.) 





EDUCATION, THE DRAMA, MUSIC, ART, SCIENCE, &. 





EDUCATION. 


E HAVE RECEIVED COMMUNICATIONS drawing our atten- 
tion to various points of injustice in relation to the new educa- 
tional minutes. The feeling of indignation against these minutes is so 
strong and general, that we believe it will be all but impossible to carry 
them out, and the attempt to do so will probably raise such a storm as 
will not only drive the concoctors of the scheme from the council office, 
but render the position of ministers very precarious. Several supporters 
of the Government have openly expressed their determination to oppose 
the new code, and the leaders of the Opposition are quite ready to take 
advantage of so tempting an opportunity, in which the sympathies of 
= = id Sir J. Pakington, and Mr. Adderley, are more peculiarly 
enlisted. 

We have adverted to the great act of repudiation by which certificated 
schoolmasters are to be deprived of the payments attached to their cer- 
tificates. These payments were the main conditions under which the 
candidates sat for examinatior, and were not only sanctioned by succes- 
sive Parliaments, but actually from part of the last Parliamentary grant. 
Notwithstanding which, it is coolly proposed to pay none of these 
augmentation stipends that fall due after the 31st of next March. The pro- 
posed breach of faith is no less glaring in regard to the certificated lec- 
turers of normal colleges. By a minute passed in 1854, the Committee 
of Council, in order to secure efficient tutors for the students in 
the training colleges, offered augmentation grants of 100/. annually 
to lecturers on the fulfilment of certain conditions. The con- 
ditions were, that the candidate should give evidence of high attainments 
In the special branch of knowledge selected, and also of skill in adapting 
1t to the purposes of elementary instruction. For the first point, a severe 
examination had to be undergone, and three independent examiners had 
to agree as to the fitness of tiie candidate. 


Tecognise any degree or diploma in lieu of it. To be assured of the 
second condition—the skilfulness of the party in practical teaching—the 
lecturer’s work was tested first by her Majesty’s inspectors at their 
yearly visit to the college, and again by the results of the examination 
passed by the students at the end of each year. No hint can be found 
im any “minute” which implied that the engagement was only tem- 
Porary. The object was evidently to induce men to undergo a long 
course of special study to qualify themselves perfectly for this particular 


So much importance did the | 
Committee of Council attach to this examination, that they refused to | 





object. Relying on the good faith which characterises Government 


arrangements in general, some of the gentlemen now holding lectureships 
gave up lucrative situations to enter on this work; others chose it as 
the main business of their lives. The contract is entirely repudiated in 
the new code, and, without the least recompense or notice, these lecturers 
are deprived of the main portion of their income, and thrown upon the 
resources of the training institutions. ‘That these resources will be much 
weakened by the new code is made evident by Mr. Alford, whose 
pamphlet we noticed last week, and also by Mr. Bromby, the Principal of 
Cheltenham College. Indeed, both these gentlemen agree in the pro- 
bable decay, if not total ruin, of many of the normal colleges should the 
new minutes be carried into operation. 

If the lecturers had been reported as inefficient, the studies as inappro- 
priate, or the students unsuccessful, it would of course have been most 
proper to withdraw the grant in any particular case, which it was the 
duty of the inspector to point out. But, without a word of complaint, 
nay, with official reports of confidence and approval, the lecturers are, so 
far as the new code is concerned, reduced to privation and want. They 
have not even a claim on the deceptive capitation scheme. 

If this scheme were as advantageous to the school funds as its pro- 
pounders would have us believe, we should still deem it most vicious in 
principle, especially as applied to schools for the poor. It is, in effect, a 
premium for teachers to attend exclusively to the bright and clever boys, 
and neglect the poor dull ones, who need most help. In higher class 
schools these evils are lessened by the teacher being as well paid for and 
as much interested in the progress of the dull plodders as in that of the 
keen and quick pupils. The care of parents of this class is a con- 
siderable security against gross neglect ; but there is no check against the 
poor dullards of the elementary school being neglected under the new 
code, which rewards ready results and discourages patient self-denying 
labour. Mr. Blakesley, in his evidence, says: “A good school is con- 
ducted on altogether different principles from a racing stable; the master 
should make it his business to develop normally the faculties of his 
scholars, unequal us they may be, and to bring all the soils, poor as well as 
rich, to such a degree of perfection as they are capable of. He should not 
be tempted to neglect all his boys but those who show promise of distinc- 
tion, and to train these with sole reference to their performances in the 
examination to which they are at some distant time to be subjected.” 
Instead, therefore, of a healthy moral and religious tone pervading the 
school and characterising the teacher, the new code will induce an ignoble 

and mechanical species of cram, barren alike of moral and intellectual 
results. 
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HE HEAD MASTERSHIP of Reigate Grammar School has become 

vacant, and the trustees require testimonials from candidates before 

the 15th of October. No candidate will be qualified to be elected master 

unless he be a member of the Church of England, and also either a 

graduate of one of the English, Scotch, or Irish Universities, or certifi- 

cated according to the highest class of diploma conferred under the 
authority of the Committee of Council of Education. 

The next examination for the degree of Bachelor of Arts at the 
University of London, will commence on Monday, October 28. The 
candidates will be tested in Greek and Latin, animal physiology, 
mechanical and natural philosophy, logic, and moral piilosophy. 
The examination for honours in connection with the same degree 
will commence on Tuesday, November 5. The next examination 
for the new degree of Bachelor of Science, will commence on Monday, 
October 28, the subjects being chemistry, geology, and palzontology, 
animal physiology, mechanical and natural philosophy, logic, and moral 
philosophy. The examination for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine 
will commence on Monday, November 4; and for that of Doctor of 
Medicine, on Monday, November 25. 

The jubilee of the National Education Society was celebrated at Exeter, 
on Friday the 13th, the Earl of Devon presided. Sir John Coleridge 
moved the first resolution, acknowledging the successful efforts of the 
National Society, in promoting education in the country. The National 
Society was established to meet a great want, and he could not help 
thinking, as an Englishman, of the peculiar circumstances of the time 
under which this movement arose. It was in 1811, when this country 
was engaged in a great struggle against the power of the French Emperor, 
and when it was exhausted by along and most expensive war, such as 
those in the present day had no idea of, that a few individuals, whose 
names might be mentioned in a sentence, met together—Herbert Marsh, 
of Cambridge; Van Mildert, of Oxford; Joshua Watson, and a few others, 
in London; and these were ably and kindly met by the Archbishop of 
that time. The society soon grew, and it had now attained to that great 
institution which they now saw, and the jubilee of which they were met 
to celebrate. In conclusion, Sir John warmly advocated night or evening 
schools in country places, which, he said, were accomplishing a great 
educational work. Sir L. Palk, M.P., seconded the motion, which was 
carried nem. con. Sir 8. Northcote, M.P., Mr. Kekewich, M.P., and other 
gentlemen also advocated the claims of the society. 

A college, on a large scale, has been established at Clifton under the 
auspices of Earl Ducie (president), Sir A. H. Elton, Bart., Mr. W. H. 
Gore Langton, M.P., Mr. A. E. Way, M.P., the Very Rev. Dr. Elliot, 
Dean of Bristol, the Rev. Canon Guthrie, the Rev. Canon Girdlestone, 
Mr. Philip Miles, Mr. M. D. Hill, and other gentlemen, and is to be 
opened next year. The college is to be in strict connection with the 
Church of England. The appointment of head master has been conferred 
upon the Rev. Charles Evans, M.A., late fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and during the last thirteen years one of the assistant masters in 
Rugby School. The rev. gentleman was Craven University scholar in 
1846, senior Chancellor’s medallist, senior optime, first in the first class 
in classics, and B.A. in 1847. 

A very important meeting of the clergy from all parts of the country 
took place yesterday at noon at the Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi, to con- 
sider what steps it was necessary to take in order to procure the suspen- 
sion of the operation of the recently issued educational minute. The Rev. 
Mr. Charlton Lane was called to the chair, and, having stated the object 
of the meeting, letters were read from the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
Lord Cholmondeley, Mr. Layard, M.P., the Bishop of Winchester, the 
Dean of Carlisle, the Archbishop of York, and other prelates and Church 
dignitaries, expressing their willingness to co-operate in the movement 
against the educational minute. Mr. Reynolds then moved the first 
resolution, to the effect that the meeting viewed with surprise (after what 
had been said on the subject in the House of Commons) the issuing on 
the last day of the session of a minute, not merely of an administrative 
character, but a revised code of education, making fundamental altera- 
tions in the Privy Council system, and which would compel thousands of 
schools to accept its provisions as the only condition on which they could 
avoid heavy pecuniary responsibilities before the matter could be dis- 
cussed in Parliament. Archdeacon Hone seconded the resolution, which 
was carried. The Rev. Mr. Martin then moved another resolution to the 
effect: “That this meeting regards the revised code as a very objectionable 
and pernicious measure, and calculated to be directly or indirectly 
injurious to the progress of popular education in Great Britain—first, 
upon elementary schools, religiously, intellectually, and financially ; 
second, upon the pupil-teacher system, as tending to impair its efficiency, 
and ultimately to destroy it; third, upon training schools, as crippling 
their resources and practically discouraging students from availing them- 
selves of their advantages. In addition to this, the meeting regrets the 
repudiation of engagements with teachers in training schools and certifi- 

cated teachers as an act of injustice without precedent in this country.” 
Carried unanimously. It was determined to appoint a deputation to Lord 
Granville, as President of the Committee of Council, asking for the sus- 
pension of the order until the meeting of Parliament. The meeting was 
very largely attended.— Express. 

: The ceremony of laying the first stone of the new chapel of St. John’s 
College, Hurstpierpoint, took place on Tuesday last, in the presence of 
the Bishop of Chichester, the Bishop of Oxford, the Provost, Fellows, and 
Scholars and their friends, and the gentry of Sussex. A choral service 
was performed; after which the Bishop of Oxford preached a sermon in 
aid of the building-fund. After the ceremony, a large company of ladies 
and gentlemen sat down to luncheon, and the Bishop of Oxtord proposed 
the toast of “ Success to the Institution of St. John’s, Hurstpierpoint.” 

The first registration examination for medical students, under the new 
regulation as recommended by the Medical Council of Registration and 
Education of the United Kingdom, wili be held on the 24th inst. The 
subjects of examination are: The history contained in the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew; English grammar and writing from dictation; arith- 
metic, including vulgar and decimal fractions; history of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. The candidates will also be required to draw from 





memory an outline map of either Great Britain, Ireland, or Italy (to be 
selected by the examiners), showing the coast line and principal mountains 
and rivers; to answer questions in the geography of those countries; and 
to translate and answer grammatical questions from a portion of either of 
the following (to be selected by each candidate for himseif), viz.: Cesar 
de Bello Gallico, Book 4; Casar de Amicitia; Virgil, First Book ot the 
/Eneid; Horace, First Book of the Odes. Any candidate may (but it is 
quite optional) submit himself to examination in French, the subject to 
be Voltaire’s History of Charles XII. 

The Public Schools Commissioners held a meeting on Tuesday at the 
Rooms of the Commission, 2, Victoria-street, Westminster. The Com- 
missioners present were, the Earl of Clarendon, Lord Lyttelton, Sir 
Stafford H. Northcote, M.P., the Hon. E. T. B. Twiselton, Mr. H. H. 
Vaughan, and the Rev. W. H. Thompson. The Earl of Devon was 
unable to attend in consequence of the recent death of Earl Fortescue. 

In compliance with a requisition, signed by the Bishop of London and 
a large number of aldermen, merchants, bankers, and traders of the 
City, a meeting in furtherance of the proposed City of London College 
is announced to take place at the Egyptian-hall, Mansion-house, on Wed- 
nesday, October 2, when a large and influential gathering of the patrons 
and supporters of the institution is confidently anticipated. Nearly 700 
young men, connected commercially and otherwise with the City, have, 
it is stated, given in their names as intending students, and the sub- 
scription already amounts to 1000/. The Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord 
Overstone, and Messrs. Overend, Gurney, and Co., have each given 501, 
and the Bishop of London and Mr. J. W. Gilbart have also promised a 
like sum ; while the names of Earl Granville, the Right Hop. W. Glad- 
stone, the Duke of Marlborough, and many other noblemen and gentle- 
men, also appear in the subscription list. According to present arrange- 
ments, the inauguration of the college is to take place at Sussex-hall on 
Monday, October 7, when the prizes and certificates gained by the 
students of the City Metropolitan Evening Classes will be distributed. 

Oxford.—The election of a Provost of Queen’s College, in the room of 
Dr. William Thomson, who has been appointed to the bishopric of Glou- 
cester and Bristol, will take place early in November. Several gentlemen 
are spoken of as those from whom the election of a new provost will be 
made. Amongst them are the Rev. Adam Storey Farrar, M.A., Fellow 
of Queen’s, and one of her Majesty’s Preachers at the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall, who took a first-class in classics in 1850; the Rev. Thomas 
Castle Southey, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s, who took a second-class in 
classics and a third in mathematics in 1847; and the Rey. T. B. Levy, 
M.A., Rector of Enham, Hampshire, who took a third-class in classics in 
1834. 





Cambridge.—It has been announced that there will be congregations on 
the following days of the ensuing Michaelmas Term: Tuesday, October], 
commencement of Term, at 10; Thursday, October 10, at 12; Thursday, 
October 24, at 12; Thursday, November 7, at 12; Thursday, November 21, 
at 12; Thursday, December 5, at 12. 

All non-residents intending to proceed to any degrees should signify 
their intention to the authorities of the college to which they belong three 
days previous to the congregation on which they intend to appear. 

Lectures on subjects connected with the study of medicine for the 
ensuing Michaelmas Term: Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, with 
Zoological Classification, by the Professor of Anatomy, on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, at 1 p.m.; begin the 21st of October. Human 
Anatomy and Physiology, by G. M. Humphry, M.D., at 1 p.m.; begin the 
7th of October. Chemistry, by G. D. Liveing, M.A., on Mondays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, at 12 a.m.; begin the 14th of October. LPrac- 
tical Chemistry, by G. D. Liveing, M.A., on Thursdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays, at 7 p.m.; begin the 17th of October. Medical Clinical Lec- 
tures, by the Regius Professor of Physic, on Fridays, at 10 a.m.; begin 
the 4th of October. Surgical Clinical Lectures, by C. Lestourgeon, M.A, 
on Thursdays, at 11 a.m.; begin the 3rd of October. 

The Physicians will attend at the hospital on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays, for medical instruction, at 10 a.m., and the 
Surgeons on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, at 11 a.m, 
for surgical instruction. In order to obtain certificates of attendance on 
the Medical Practice of the Hospital, and also on the Medical Clinical 
Lectures, pupils must have attended the Physicians’ practice three times 
at least in each week, during Term time, inclusive of the Clinical Lecture; 
and for the certificate of attendance on the Surgical Practice, and on the 
Lectures on Clinical Surgery, pupils must have attended the Surgeons’ 
practice three times in each week, inclusive of the Clinical Lecture. 
Pupils are recommended to attend both the Physicians’ and the Surgeons’ 
practice concurrently, and the above regulations are made for the purpose 
of facilitating such attendance. Attendance on the Lectures on Botany. 
Chemistry, Materia Medica, Anatomy, Physiology, aud Dissectionsisrecog- 
nised by the Royal College of Surgeons, England, as one of the Sessional 
Courses required by the regulations of the Council of that College. Students 
entered to the practice of the Hospital are admitted to the Clinical Lectures 
without additional fee. All Students of Medicine must be registered by 
the Regius Professor of Physic not later than fifteen days after the com- 
mencement of the Term. Students beginning professional study after 
September, 1861, must before registration have passed the previous eX- 
amination or some one of the Examinations in Arts recognised by the 
General Medical Council. : 

The General Medical Council have expressed their opinton that it 18 
not desirable that any degree in medicine or surgery should be conferred 
on candidates “ who have not graduated in arts, or passed all the examl- 
nations for the Bachelorship in Arts, or the examinations equivalent to 
those required for a degree in arts. N.B. Four years at least of protes- 
sional study being required for any degree in medicine or surgery, it 18 
expected that students will commence tlieir attendance on the medical 
courses at the beginning of the term. 

The examination for the Carus Greek Testament Prize for Bachelors 
will commence in the Senate-house on Friday, the 11th of October, at 
nine o’clock a.m. The examiners are Mr. J. B. Lightfoot, of Trinity 
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College, and Archdeacon France, of St. John’s College. Candidates must 
send in their names to the examiners (under cover to the Rev. J. B. 
Lightfoot) on or before Thursday, the 10th of October. The prize is 
open for competition to all students who, having been admitted by in- 
auguration to the degree of Bachelor in Arts and Law, are not of suf- 
ficient standing to be created Masters of Arts or Law; and to students in 
medicine of not more than seven years’ star. ding from matriculation, who 
shall have passed both the examinations for the degree of Bachelor in 
Medicine. No student will be eligible who has not passed the Theological 
Examination. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


EREFORD FESTIVAL.— The attendance of Thursday morning nearly 
doubled that of Wednesday, and, as the programme was not over long, 

the materials composing it not often heard at one sitting, and each and all 
pre-eminently excellent in character, the most unmixed satisfaction 
ensued. First came the “Spring” portion of Haydn’s “Seasons,” con- 
taining nine numbers of the work, with Mme. Weiss, Mr. Montem Smith, 
and Mr. Weiss, as principals. The “ Requiem” of Mozart, which followed, 
seemed, however, to excite much greater interest. In this, Mlle. Tietjens 
gave her services. Mme. Sainton-Dolby, Sig. Giuglini, and Mr. Winn, 
were the other corner stones. The “ Requiem,” as everybody knows, was 
Mozart’s last work. He was dying when he wrote it, and he wrote it with 
a feeling that it was for himself. Although a cathedral is by far the 
most fitting place for the performance of sacred music, yet the “ Requiem” 
must always labour under the disadvantage of being divested of the reli- 
gious solemnities which are essential to its effect. It is in reality a’mass 
for the dead, and the different movements are mixed with the prayers, 
chanting, and other parts of the Roman ritual. To perform the whole of 
it consecutively, and without interruption, is to alter its character and mar 
its design. The frequent recurrence of the full cathedral close indicates 
that these closes were meant to roll around the roofs and pillars of the 
hallowed fane, and to die away into silence, followed only by the voice of 
the ministering priest. When thus heard, the requiem appears to send 
out sounds something more than human. But as it cannot be given in 
such a form in this country, it is better to accept it as proffered on Thurs- 
day than not at all. The awful grandeur of some parts, and the divine 
beauty and deep pathos of others, were very apparent, and produced a 
sensible impression on the audience. Mendelssohn’s “Lobgesang,” or 
“Hymn of Praise,” which occupied the subsequent portion of the 
morning was received with very marked delight. The design of this 
cantata is now pretty clearly understood by those accustomed to hear it, 
although it is confessedly a novel one. ‘The idea of a work in which 
vocal and instrumental music should be of equal importance as develop- 
ing a great poetical conception, occurred first to Beethoven, from whose 
“Choral Fantasia” and “ Choral Symphony” Mendelssohn has evidently 
taken the form of the “‘Lobgesang,” and entitled it a “ Sinfonia can- 
tata.” It may appear somewhat difficult at first to discover the 
connexion between a series of recitatives, airs, duets, and choruses, as 
parts of one great whole. But a connexion does exist, and, in listening 
to its development, every successive movement tends to heighten the 
feeling which it was the author’s object to excite—a devout sense of the 
greatness and goodness of the Deity. In the details of the work there 
are traits of great sublimity and beauty, such as the duet for soprano and 
contralto, “I waited for the Lord;” the pathetic tenor solo, ‘ The sorrows 
of death had closed all around me ;” and the glorious chorus, “The night 
is departing ;” which are worthy of Handel in his happiest movements. 
“Let all men praise the Lord,” sung partly in unison to orchestral accom- 
paniments, and the finale, which contains a masterly fugue on the words, 
“Sing ye to the Lord,” are also splendid specimens of the handy-work of 
amighty master. The Misses Pyne and Mr. Sims Reeves were the prin- 
cipals. The tenor solos were especially effective. With Friday morning 
came Handel’s “ sacred oratorio,” and by far the greatest gathering for 
years past. “Messiah” is so thoroughly woven into the hearts and minds 
of the English nation, that a musical festival without it would be an 
anomaly not to be thought of for a moment. No matter what claims 
there may be in the way of novelties, “that” must not be omitted. 
How much “ Messiah” has alleviated the sufferings of humanity by 
the effect of its appeals who can reckon? how deeply it has stirred 
the heart by its divine harmonies who can compute? Who shall teach 
us to say a new thing of the oratorio itself ? Criticism and encomium have 
been alike exhausted, and the wearied commentator on the music of a busy 
week looks upon the Friday as his interregnum of criticism. Although 
among the principals selected were to be found established favourites, 
yet the absence of Novello was strongly felt, and many an expression 
of regret was uttered that some of the contralto music was so tamely 
and ineffectively sung. One might have been tempted to inquire whether 
Mrs. Lockey, Miss M. Wells, Mrs. Merest, or Miss Lascelles were utterly 
unattainable. Reeves triumphed gloriously from the opening recitative to 
the dashing to pieces of the potter’s vessel. Mr. Weiss and Mr. Winn 
divided the bass music; Mme. Weiss sang the beautiful air in the third 
part, “If God be for us;” and Mme. Sainton-Dolby infused into “ He was 
despised ” a pathos peculiarly her own. Taken altogether we have rarely 
heard Handel’s imperishable work with greater pleasure. Mr. 'Towns- 
hend Smith seemed thoroughly to understand his author, and he 
Teverenced him accordingly. His contempt for the modern railway pace 
of come of the choruses, and the senseless whisperings applied to others, 
show that he is bold enough to vindicate a correct reading of the 
text in spite of the more daring movements of popular conductors. The 
modern fashion of standing up during the performance of favourite 
choruses has found its way to Hereford. ‘Tradition and custom have 
Sanctioned this act of homage to the composer at the performance 
of Hallelujah, but, when it is extended to “ Glory to God,” 
For unto us,” and others, in which portions of the audience 
seem disinclined to participate, the force of the original intention 
is weakened. Of the overtures at the evening concerts, we need say 
but little ; the composition of the band was sufficient to warrant 
afirst-rate performance of “ Anacreon,” “ Euryanthe.” “ Wood Nympths,” 











“William Tell,” Beethoven’s “ Pastoral Symphony,” Mendelssohn's 
“ Wedding March,” and the’ Symphony in A (“Italian”). The, most 
remarkable concert of the series occurred on Thursday evening, when 
Benedict’s lyrical legend, “‘ Undine,” was performed. On this occasion 
the Shire Hall was crowded to its utmost capacity, and for waut of proper 
ventilation the heat at times became almost unendurable. Generally speaking 
the promises in the various programmes were faithfully carried out. A duet 
for Miss Pyne and Mr. Sims Reeves—regarded as an important feature— 
was neither sung nor apologised for. Why, was a problem too profound 
for our solution. Judging from the overwhelming number of foreign pieces, 
home-born ballads appear to be in bad odour with the natives of Here- 
ford. Tietjens and Giuglini, it is true, were “the” cards of the concert 
department, and sang in a language most familiar to them; but, strange 
as it may seem, not one of our English singers could remain con- 
tent with leaving other languages alone. On Friday evening a 
chamber concert took place in the College Hall. This, though a 
small affair, was a highly interesting one. Mozart’s quartet in D minor, 
Mendelssohn’s No. 12 (quartet with canzonet) and Beethoven’s septuor 
were most admirably played. The unusual quantity of movements con- 
tained in the septuor renders it necessary to divide it into two parts. The 
latter was chosen on the evening in question. Albeit this composition is 
not one of Beethoven’s latest, nothing that he ever wrote afterwards is 
more prolific in ideas, and none more tersely constructed in part writing. 
The audience, a select one, evidently appreciated Beethoven and the 
highly accomplished knot of artistes who so faithfully represented him. 
The number of persons who attended the cathedral performances amounted 
to 4126, and the sum collected at the doors for the charity 919/. 17s. 10d. 

Crystat Patace.—Christy’s Minstrels, the vocalists selected for 
Saturday the 14th, proved far more attractive than many of the sanguine 
expected. ‘Tides ebb and moons wane, famous play-houses fall gradually 
into disesteem, and once favourite pleasure gardens are oft unfeelingly 
forsaken, but the popularity of these Minstrels knows no decrease. 
Go where they will, crowds follow at their heels, and the voice of 
public acclamation is perpetually ringing in their ears. Their renown 
is amaranthine. ‘[ime cannot wither it, nor custom stale. Their enter- 
tainments are always well varied, and the execution of their songs alike 
praiseworthy for taste, sweetness, and expression. On Tuesday, the 
London Glee and Madrigal Union were engaged, and sang some of their 
choicest pieces ; and on Wednesday, a grand festival of the School Choral 
Society, conducted by Mr. G. W. Martin, took place. In conjunction 
herewith was the band of the Duke of York’s School. Among the sacred 
choral pieces pre-eminently successful were a chorale of Mendelssohn, 
“ We praise Thy name;” another chorale by Mozart, “ Lamb of God ;” 
and the well-kuown solo and chorus in Haydn’s “ Creation,” “ The mar- 
vellous Work.” Stevens’s glee, “ The cloud-capp’d towers,” and a part 
song, “In these delightful groves,” by Purcell, gained considerable 
éclat from the admirers of the secular school. Sundry juvenile bands 
beat up their martial strains in different parts of the grounds, so that on 
the wings of every breeze was wafted music. 

Covent GarpEN THEeaTRE.—During the week now closing Mr. Alfred 
Mellon has been experimenting upon a nightly change of some great 
symphony inacomplete form. To educate what are termed “the masses” 
in the profundities of such sublime compositions as Spohr’s “ Power of 
Sound,” Mozart’s “ Jupiter,” or Beethoven’s “ Pastoral,” is a task enough 
to awe the most philanthropic and courageous. What, however, cannot 
be effected by direct means is attempted in a more circuitous manner, 
viz., that of intermingling music of a somewhat easily-to-be-comprehended 
character. By the introduction of pieces known and admired, a pro- 
gramme is invariably submitted calculated to suit the tastes of every 
patroniser. With such a variety of singers, and such a band of instru- 
mentalists, as are gathered nightly upon the platform of Covent Garden, 
we cease to wonder at the support Mr. Mellon’s promenade concerts 
receive. To-night the volunteers will assemble in large numbers, and, 
by way of special commemoration, Beethoven’s “ Battle Symphony ” is to 
be performed, a composition less remarkable for learning than eccen- 
tricity. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

OVERS OF THE SHAKESPEARIAN DRAMA will be pleased to 
hear of the revival of the “Second Part of Henry 1V.” at Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre. The complete manner in which Mr. Phelps presents the 
works of the poet; his own admirable acting; the intelligent support 
which he receives from his excellent company, and the conscientious 
care with which he refrains from overbearing the beauty of the text with 
cumbrous and unnecessary upholstery, whilst at the same time he pre- 
sents every work to the audience in a handsome and fitting manner—all 
these things cause Mr. Phelps to be highly regarded by all sincere 
admirers of Shakespeare. We have no need to dilate to our readers upon 
the merits of “The Second Part of Henry IV.” Still it is not a play 
which has often been publicly acted of late. Perhaps this is mainly due 
to the high flavour of some of the scenes with Mistress Tearsheet ; 
but whether that be so or not, Mr. Phelps has had the courage 
to produce the piece, without any reference to the emasculating 
labours of Messrs. W. Chambers and Carruthers. That the part of 
the fat knight should be sustained by Mr. Phelps himself is what 
those might have expected who remember the success with which Mr. 
Phelps played the character in “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” In a 
judicious spirit of self-sacrifice, which some managers would do well to 
imitate, Mr. Phelps has confided the part to Mr. Barrett, and how 
thoroughly that excellent artist has justified the confidence no one who 
knows him will need to be told. Mr. Phelps contents himself with the 
double part of Justice Shallow, which he sustains with admirable discretion, 
and of Henry IV. himself—who occupies no great space in the play, his 
appearance being confined to the dying scene in the fourth act. His son, 
Mr. E. Phelps, plays the Prince with much spirit, and the rest ot 
the parts are divided in a thoroughly satisfactory manner between Messrs. 
Fenton, Seyton, and Williams, Mrs. Lingard, Mrs. Barrett, and Miss 
F. Collier. We certainly recommend all lovers of our ancient drama to 
lose no time in enjoying this excellent Shakespearian revival; more 
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especially as the public taste is just on the point of being outraged by the 
reappearance upon our so-called ‘‘ national” stage of an actor who lacks 
every qualification of the true artist, but whom too many of our contem- 
poraries will not hesitate to puff as the summum bonum of histrionic 
excellence. 

It is rumoured that “L’Africaine "—an opera that has been nearly 
seventeen years in Meyerbeer’s portfolio—has received the composer's 
final touches, and that it is likely to be produced at Covent Garden next 
season. 

Mme. Celeste advertises in the Hra a notice to provincial managers 
that the piece called “‘The Lone House on the Bridge’ is not her 
London drama of ‘The House on the Bridge of Notre Dame,’ but a pro- 
vincial version of it. Therefore,” she adds, “they must not introduce 
any of her effects; neither the sofa situation in the last scene of the 
piece, or they will be liable to an action.” 

A performance of Mendelssohn’s oratorio of “ Elijah” is announced to 
take place on Tuesday, Oct. 22, which presents features of peculiar 
attraction both to the lovers of music of the highest class and to the 
charitably disposed portion of society. The reader will recollect the 
correspondence which lately appeared in the Zimes relative to the destitute 
condition of the inhabitants of a district lying to the eastward of 
London, among the marshes of Essex, and about four miles from the 
London Post-office, which was somewhat affectedly called ‘ London over 
the Border.” Nearly four years ago Mr. Herman Douglas, aclergyman of 
the Church of England, whose private resources were suflicient to render 
him independent of the scanty stipend appended to this district, undertook 
its charge, and it is to aid the fund for erecting a church, and enlarging 
the industrial institutions established by this gentleman, that the proceeds 
of this performance is to be devoted. Mme. Lind Goldschmidt having, 
with characteristic generosity, offered her gratuitous services, will sing the 
soprano part in this sublime composition—a part which many consider to 
be her greatest achievement. Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Weiss are engaged 
to sing those parts in which they have already obtained such great cele- 
brity. The band and orchestra will be complete and effective, and the 
whole will be under the direction of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, who will be 
the conductor. This performance will be of special interest, as it inau- 
gurates, we hope, a return, however short, to the world of song, from 
which this gifted vocalist has too long retired, and aiso as it is the first 
occasion, we believe, on which the celebrated vocalist and our great Eng- 
lish tenor have sung together. 

From Australia we learn that a movement has been inaugurated in 
Melbourne for erecting a monument to Shakespeare. Although, in our 
opinion, Shakespeare has no need of a monument, we are glad (iuasmuch 
as these demonstrations are accepted as tokens of respect) that the 
Australians are resolved to give honour where it is due. A number of 
members of the House of Legislation have given an amateur performance 
of the “Merchant of Venice.” In addition to the play, a prologue was 
delivered by the late Attorney-General of the colony; and a very 
amusing epilogue was spoken by Mr. Pyke, a member of the Legislative 
Assembly. The donning of the sock and buskin by those lively M.P.’s 
drew one of the most crowded houses which has been witnessed within the 
walls of the Theatre Royal, although the prices were raised some 50 per 
cent. The object of this performance was to aid a subscription which had 
been commenced in Melbourne for the purpose of raising a monument to 
the memory of Shakespeare in that city. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL. 

i R. D. G. ROSSETTI has completed the central and most important 

of the three compartments of the altar-piece commissioned of him 
for Llandaff Cathedral. Of the two side pictures in the triptych, one, 
representing “‘ David as King,” has been executed some time. The other, 
“David as Shepherd,” has yet to be painted. The original sketches for 
all three are now to be seen in the exhibition of the Liverpool Academy. 
In the principal picture, now just executed, we have the typical con- 
summating link between the two. Shepherd and King are kneeling 
before Him who has sprung of the seed of David—the infant Christ held 
in the Virgin’s arms, ‘This group is enframed, as it were, with attendant 
angels, who keep loving watch and guard around; while above hover 
angel-musicians, looking down on the scene in joyous adoration. The 
composition is an exclusively typical one, and of great simplicity of 
motive; of great simplicity and breadth of execution also. The artist 
has attempted none of those delicate subtleties of feeling, of execution, 
and, above all, of colour, with which he delights his admirers in his 
smaller and more elaborately-finished works; but has (rightly) kept in 
view the decorative scope and purpose of his work, and the very limited 
amount of light which will be vouchsafed it within the carved setting of 
the heavy stone reredos for which it is destined. It is eminently a de- 
corative picture in the noblest sense—-free, vigorous, simple in manner, 
which is yet made the medium of high and solemn matter; of an 
elevated spiritual message, and of a pervading poetic feeling. ‘The 
grave, sweet Virgin, the spiritual glow which animates the figures of the 
attendant angels are especially felicitous passages in the composition. In 
colour, the picture is eminently successful and suggestive—a few well- 
harmonised positive hues being used with telling effect to bring out the 
Jeading features of the composition, with a judicious regard to the 
peculiar conditions under which it will be seen. 

During the past week the picture, with the side compartment of the 
altar-piece previously executed (David as King), has been placed in its 
allotted position in Llandaff Cathedral. The successful accomplishment 
ofa further stage in the restoration (under the supervision of Messrs. 
Prichard and Seddon, architects), of the once ruinous faktric, together with 
the erection of an organ (costing 4000/.) from the workshop of Messrs. 
Gray and Davison, has been celebrated with some solemnity by a full 
choral service, &c. The Cathedral of Llandaff is one, from the state of 
utter ruin into which a large portion of it had been allowed to lapse, 
wherein the hand of the restorer could do less harm, and effect more 








legitimate work, than in any purely English cathedral. On the 18th 
April, 1857, the cathedral was partially re-opened after a very partial 
restoration. Since that time far more comprehensive works of re-edifi- 
cation have been carried through. ‘To quote from a circular lately issued 
by the Dean and Chapter: “ ‘The once ruined section of the nave has been 
thoroughly restored : its arcade and its western front repaired, its cleres- 
tory and its side aisles rebuilt, its walls plastered, its windows glazed, and 
a new roof thrown over its whole span. The partition wall, which so 
long severed it from the portion still in use for public worship, has been 
removed, and from the western entrance the original design of the 
architect is once more manifest in all its beauty. ‘The roof of the side 
aisles of the eastern end has also been restored, with the exception of the 
two bays which extend beyond the Chapter-house, and which are 
separated from the others by a small vaulted chapel.” The Bishop’s 
throne, and a portion of the stalls with the screen on one side have been 
erected, and contracts entered into for another section of the work, 
That which remains to be done—and to be subscribed for—comprises a 
new roof for the two easternmost bays of the side aisles of the eastern 
end; “the completion of the stalls with their appropriate canopies; the 
permanent flooring of the western portion of the nave and of the two side 
aisles; the repairs of the monuments, the finishing of the parapet of the 
southern aisles; the provision of new doors for the great western 
entrance and for the two Norman doorways in the northern and southern 
aisles;” and, finally, the rebuilding cf the southern tower—at all events 
to the height of the clerestory wall, and the thorough repair of the 
transept-like chapter-room, including the rebuilding of its windows and 
roof (alas! that that should be necessary ). For all this the Dean and Chapter 
appeal to an indulgent public for funds. For works of immediate urgency 
which, when achieved, would give an appearance of completion to the 
entire restoration, that is to say, ‘to finish the roof of the side aisles, to 
complete the parapet of the southern aisle, to lay the flooring, to provide 
doors, and to finich the stalls, only 1200/. are required.” 





ET US REMIND ARTISTS that the last day on which applications 
for space in the International Exhibition of 1862 will be received is at 
hand, being the 30th of this month. 

Mr. Cropsey’s well-known picture, “‘ Autumn on the Hudson,” is now 
being exhibited at Manchester. 

Messrs. Agnew, of Manchester, are about to follow the example set 
by so many leading London dealers. The larger portion of their 
extensive stock of modern pictures, water-colour drawings, engravings, 
and articles of virtt will, in October, pass under the hammer of Messrs. 
Christie at the Royal Exchange-rooms, Manchester. 

On Thursday and Friday next (the 26th and 27th) will be sold, at 
Preston, the collection of modern pictures, water-colour drawings and 
sculpture of Mr. H. N. Redder, of Ashton-on-Ribble, Lancashire. 

The drawing for prizes in the Art-Union of Glasgow will take place in 
December. Every subscriber for the present year receives an impression 
of the engraving by Lumb Stocks, A.R.A., of Mr. Frith’s ‘ Many Happy 
Returns of the Day,” besides the chance of one of many prizes; the highest 
being to the value of 3001. 

The Commissioners of the International Exhibition of 1862, animated 
by the genius of Red Tape, still adhere to that puerile and absurd classi- 
fication of photographs with machinery, against which the Photographic 
Society of London protested through its president (Chief Baron Pollock) 
so energetically and conclusively. The majority of the English photo- 
graphic societies also still adhere to their decision not (as collective bodies) 
to contribute to the Exhibition under conditions so disadvantageous and 
dishonourable. ‘The public will be the losers by official obstinacy. 

An interesting exhibition of photographs, illustrating the progress of 
the art from the commencement to the present time, has been got up at 
Manchester in one of the rooms of the Exchange by the Manchester 
Photographic Society. During the sittings of the British Association it 
formed an attractive point for the members, who were admitted free. 

An instalment of antiquities from Bussorah has reached the St. 
Katharine’s Docks, en route for the British Museum. Besides inscriptions 
and Oriental MSS., the consignment includes important fragments of 
sculpture in black marble, basalt, and granite. 

A monument to the memory of the late Lady John Manners has been 
placed in the new mortuary chapel, added for the purpose to Rowsley 
Church, by Lord John Manners. The monument is executed by Mr. 
Forsyth, from the design of Mr. Calder Marshall, R.A. It is an altar 
tomb of the Gothic type. The materials are partly Darley Dale stone, 
the supporting columns of russet marble; their capitals and the panels of 
alabaster. On the top rests a recumbent figure in alabaster of Lady 
Manners, her arms crossed on her breast; beside her a figure of her infant 
child, while at each side of her head kneels an angel. 

The new Russian Greek church, in Paris (in the Rue de la Croix, near 
the Barritre de l'Etoile), has been consecrated by the Archbishop of 
Novgorod, who came to Paris expressly for that purpose. More than three 
hundred of the Russian nobility were present at the ceremony; and & 
choir of forty-eight choristers, serfs of Count Scheremesef, was sent to 
assist at it. ‘The church was built by voluntary subscriptions. It is in 
the national Russian (or guasi-Byzantine) style. The central dome, ter- 
minating in a gilt cone, surmounted by across, is surrounded by four 
small domes, each similarly capped by gilt cone and cross. The porch is 
approached by a flight of twelve circular marble steps. ‘The roof of the 
porch is elaborately ornamented. Within, the galilee and church are 
decorated by paintings: of the Virgin and Infant Jesus, on a gold ground; 
of Christ, seated, and showing the Book of the Law, &c. 

The premature ruin of the frescoes in the New Palace at Westminster 
was, little more than a year ago, a well-kept secret. It is now a generally- 
recognised fact, not to say commonplace, a “point” in the history 0 
British art, and a butt for the wits—Parliamentary and other. The 
following epigrammatic description in the columns of a daily contem- 
porary of the present condition of these ill-fated works of art reminds 
us of the bold Roman hand of a well-known writer: “The frescoes in 
the lobby leading to the committee-rooms of the House of Commons 
are curiosities. of art. The artists by whom they were painted 
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must feel a little bewildered now on viewing their own handi- 
work. Those frescoes—illustrative of passages in the writings of 
famous British poets—are rapidly assuming the appearance of dis- 
solving views. What were intended to be memorials of art in future 
ages are vanishing within a decade. The figures representing Eng- 
lish rivers seem very characteristically to be done in water colours. 
Marmion and Lara are apparently in an advanced stage of decomposition. 
The Red-cross Knight has got a few scratches from the dragon. One of 
the amiable daughters of Lear has an eruption on her neck, and the old 
gentleman himself and the rest of the family are apparently suffering 
either from skin disease or yellow fever. The spear of Ithuriel has not 
only touched Satan while suggesting evil dreams to Eve, but has left its 
mark behind. A slight puncture on the neck of Adam would suggest the 
idea that he also got a poke from the same weapon. St. Cecilia is losing 
her complexion and looks more angelic, but it is a beauty that will prove 
evanescent, and twelve months hence she may be as disfigured as her 
neighbours. The frescoes in the corridors leading from the central hall 
to both Houses of Parliament do not exhibit signs of decay. On 
the contrary, there is about some of them a freshness of colouring 
which would lead to the inference that they have been recently 
retouched.” Yes! retouching is pretty freely resorted to every vaca- 
tion. In the same amusing article on the New Palace the daily 
labours, on the exterior of the vast and fragile toy, are adverted to 
of a certain numerous gang of workmen, who “are neither building 
up nor pulling down,” but are patching what has been done ; are en- 
deavouring to resist the progress of decay; are seeking, like a damaged 
beauty, to give permanence by artificial means to what otherwise would 
fade into ruin and ugliness, If these restorative and preservative ope- 
rations were suspended, one half the buildings might be in ruins before 
the finishing touch was given to the edifice.” Itis truly prophesied that 
probably, even when the buildings now in progress have in some long 
future year received their finishing touch, “a preservative corps must be 
permanently organised to patch up the holes, and in fact keep the palace 
on its legs.” 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS, 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE. 
N SATURDAY, September 7th, before the Section of Chemical 
Science (B), Dr. T. Moffatt, F.R.A.S., F.G.S., &c., read the following 
paper on “ Atmospheric Ozone :”—The mean daily quantity of ozone is 
greater with readings of the barometer below than above the mean, and 
greater when the range of the barometer and the number of its oscillations 
are above the mean. It is greater when the mean-daily and dew-point 
temperatures are above the mean, but greater when the degree 
of humidity is below than when ahove the mean. When the wind is 
from points of the compass between N.W. and S.E. by N. above the mean 
number of times, ozone is at its minimum, and when it is in point SS. of 
these above the mean number, it is at its maximum. It is also at its 
maximum when the wind is above its mean force. When rain is above 
the mean quantity ozone is also at its maximum, and also with hail; but 
the quantity is smaller on days with snow and slect than on days 
without them. With fog it is below the mean quantity. It is above it 
with cirri, halos,'‘aurore, and the zodiacal light, but below it with thunder, 
thunder and lightning, and thunder storms; and it is at its maximum 
with negative, and minimum with positive, electricity. The mean 
daily quantity is greater with decreasing than with increasing readings of 
the barometer, and it is three times greater with wind in points S. of E. 
and W., than it is in points N. of these—the greatest quantity (3°5) with 
§.W., and the smallest (0°8) in the N.E. points. Ozone periods may be 
said to commence invariably with decreasing readings of the barometer 
and increase of temperature, and with winds from S. points of the com- 
pass ; and to terminate with increasing barometer readings, decrease of 
temperature, and wind from N. points of the compass. These results are 
from 296 periods. By far the greatest number of ozone periods commence 
in §.E., and a great majority terminate in N.W. points. Indeed, although 
the commencement of ozone periods in N.W. points is not uncommon, the 
S.E. may be called the points of their commencement, and the N.W. the 
points of their termination. The quantity of ozone is greater in the night 
than inthe day. It is greater with new and full moons than with the 
first and last quarters, and it also varies with the seasons. It is 
greater in January, February, and March, than in April, May, and June; 
but greater in the latter months than in July, August, and September. 
In these it is at its minimum, and it again increases in October, November, 
and December. The greatest quantity is in April (2°3) and December 
(24), and the smallest in July (1°3) and August (1°3). The greatest 
number of ozone days is in April (25), and the smallest in August (19) 
and November (17). Whatever tends to a deflection in the direction of 
the wind leads to a corresponding result in ozone observations, and a town, 
chemical works, drains, and cesspools—in fact, at any locality in which 
the products of combustion and decomposition are in sufficient quantity 
to decompose ozone, the air will be de-ozonised , and the wind or current 
passing over it will be non-ozoniferous. The quantity of ozone increases 
with increase of elevation above the level of the sea. The following 
Tesults were obtained from observations taken at fifteen stations along a 
tidal river and its estuary. The stations varied in height from three 
feet to six hundred feet; and in distance from the river, from its bank to 
eight miles inland. Some of the stations were in towns and villages; 
from these we find that ozone, as a rule, increases with increase of eleva- 
tion, and decreases with increase of distance from the river; and that it 
18 invariably in greater quantity in the open country than in towns and 
Villages, This, I believe, is a universal law. It is the same on the Alps 
4s at lower elevations. The following results I obtained from ob- 
Servations forwarded to me by a member of the Alpine Club. The 
observations were taken at elevations varying from 740 to 8000 feet. 
he mean daily quantity of ozone from 740 to 2000 feet is 15; from 2000 
to 4000, it is 33; from 4000 to 8000, it is 77. [The degree of humidity 
at the lowest elevation was 58; at the next, 83; and at the last, 83 also.] 





Ozone is a highly oxidised body, and it is easily decomposed by oxidable 
substances. Ifa test paper prepared with iodide of potassium be freely 
exposed to the air in a locality where the quantity of these substances is 
at a minimum, it will in time become deeply coloured brown, and ozone 
will be said to be at its maximum. If a similar paper be placed in a 
locality where the quantity of oxidable substances is at a maximum, as 
over or in the neighbourhood of drains and cesspools, the paper will remain 
uncoloured, and ozone will be at its minimum; and if the slip that becomes 
brown be placed in the latter place, it will lose its colour. In the first 
condition the ozone oxidises the potassium and sets the iodine free. In 
the second, the ozonised air meets with incompletely oxidised substances, 
which are more easily oxidable than the potassium; and in the third 
instance the brown colour of the paper is removed by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. The ocean, with the wind that blows over it, is represented by the 
first condition, and the land, with its wind bearing the products of com- 
bustion and putrefaction, by the second and third conditions. The con- 
ditions of an ozone period are undoubtedly those of the souzh or equatorial 
or ocean current of the atmospere, and those of 2 ro-ozone period, are as 
clearly those of the north or Polar or land current. With the former we have 
low readings of the barometer, with the maximum of its range and oscilla- 
tions increasing mean-daily and dew-point temperature, maximum of rain, 
prevalence of cirri, halos, and high winds, with negative electricity ; with 
the latter we have high readings of the barometer, minimum of range 
and oscillations, decreasing temperature, no halos, no cirri, low winds, 
settled weather, and positive electricity. The atmospheric conditions, 
with ozone and those with no ozone, are so invariable, and ozone periods 
so frequently commence and terminate with S.E. and N.W. winds, that’ 
the points of the compass might not inaptly be arranged into four sets, 
viz., the equatorial or ozone points, the Polar or no-ozone points, and the’ 
transition points, the south-east, the points of transition from the north or 
Polar to the south or equatorial, while the north-west are those of change 
from the latter to the former. In a medico-meteorological sense, I am 
not prepared to state that atmospheric ozone produces any form of disease, 
but I have no hesitation in saying that it prevents diseases of the epidemic 
character by removing their causes. The maximum of diseases un- 
doubtedly takes place while the ozoniferous current has the ascendancy, 
but they are of a sporadic nature, and are caused by the vicissitudes of 
weather, electrical influences no doubt playing an important part. The 
maximum of deaths takes place while the wind is in N. points. By far 
the greatest number of diseases, however, take place in the N. W. and 
S. E. points, or at the commencement of ozone periods, and these are 
chiefly affections of the nervous and muscular systems, from which it would 
appear that derangements in the nervous and muscular forces take place at 
the time of transition from the no-ozone and positively electric, to the ozone 
and negatively electric current of the air. The diseases peculiar to thecalm, 
which is also a no-ozone condition, are of an epidemic nature, such as 
cholera and choleraic diarrhoea. These results are deduced from 2727 
cases of disease, and 1149 deaths, which occurred at Hawarden in a period 
of ten years. As the S. is the higher and ozoniferous current, and the 
N. the lower and no-ozone current of the atmosphere, in a medico~ 
meteorological sense there ought to be some analogy between the higher 
strata of the atmosphere and the S. wind, and between the lower strata 
and the N. wind, and observation shows that as regards ozone and deaths 
they are similar. All who have paid any attention to the atmospheric 
conditions of a cholera period must have observed that the readings of the 
barometer are remarkably high, that they slowly attain their maximum, and 
that when they begin to decrease they as slowly approach their minimum. 
While the barometer is increasing, the wind continues to veer from N. to 
N.E. and E., until there is a perfect calm. At first the air is clear, and 
the sky cloudless. The air becomes less clear—it thickens to haze, and 
the sky can no longer be perceived. There is no ozone, and the 
brown test papers rapidly lose their colour. At the commencement of 
the calm there are a few cases of diarrhwa, and as it continues, cases 
take the character of choleraic diarrhcea, and at last a few cases of 
cholera occur. The calm continues, the haze thickens, and the cases 
of cholera pari passu increase in number and severity. The haze 
becomes a dry fog, things communicate a gluey sensation to the touch, 
insects fly about in swarms, and the epidemic reaclies its height. The 
barometer having reached its maximum, begins gradually to drop, the 
haze becomes more of the character of fog, and if it can be seen through 
cirri will be seen hovering in the higher regions of the air, or moving 
slowly northwards. The south current is now approaching, the barometer 
continues to fall, a gentle motion of the airis perceived from S.E. Ozone 
is detected; there may be rain; there may beathunderstorm. The wind 
increases in power and ozone in quantity, and cholera disappears. The 
rationale of this medico-meteorological process is this: The first part of 
the process was the north current gaining the ascendancy; and, as it is 
the land current bearing the products of decomposition, ozone is reduced 
to its minimum. While the air keeps in motion these products do not 
accumulate in great quantity. The barometer begins to drop. The 
north current falls back, and is succeeded by the calm. The products of 
putrefaction go on accumulating; there isno renewal of air, andsulphuretted 
hydrogen can now be detected. Cholera cases go on increasing as the poison- 
ous substances accumulate. As the barometer decreases slowly, the south 
current slowly advances; but that it is advancing is shown by the cirri, 
the higher strata of the air. The air becomes mure moist, because the 
moist current is approaching. The south or ozoniferous current at last 
gains the ascendancy, and cholera vanishes, because the incompletely 
oxidised bodies, the poisonous substances—perhaps hydrocarbons—are 
rendered innocuous by the ozonised air affording them oxygen. These 
views are supported by the facts that diarrhea and choleraic diarrhea 
are most common in the autumn months, and then ozone is at its 
minimum, and that ozone is invariably absent during cholera periods. 
Cholera is also observed to advance from east to west; so do the Polar 
current and the calm. I may state also, in support of these views, that 
during the cholera epidemic at Newcastle, in 1853, the calm prevailed, 
and ozone was at its minimum. Cholera was then at its height 
in London. On the 10th of September I wrote to a friend, stating that 
the S., or ozoniferous current, was approaching, and requested him to 
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watch its effects upon the epidemic. On the 11th we had a S. wind, with 
ozone, and from that day the number of cases of cholera diminished. In 
conclusion, I have to observe that in making ozone observations the test 
paper ought to be kept inthe dark; that sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, 
and moisture cause loss of colour. 





In the debate which ensued, Dr. ANDRrEws said that, in order to deter- 
mine the nature of the body said to be ozone, it should be ascertained that 
it possessed all the qualities of ozone. He had found many difficulties in 
his researches on the subject; but so far as his own opinion went he was 
inclined to believe that what Dr. Moffatt spoke of was ozone. A very 
simple method of discovering it was to expose a piece of paper, moistened 
in a solution of the hydrate of potassium, to the atmosphere; if there were 
any ozone in the air the paper would soon become coloured. It was very 
interesting to expose these papers at different places for the same length 
of time, and the depth of discolouration would give the relative quantity 
of azone in the air. He thought it was important to find out the causes 
of the destruction of ozone in the atmosphere, because it was quite clear 
that the power of destruction was as actively at work as the power of its 
production. Of all the tests of ozone he thought the most delicate was 
that of metallic mercury. 

Dr. R. ANcus Smira said he had occasionally made experiments with 
ozone, and he could confirm the observations of Dr. Moffatt as to its 
absence from large towns. He had never yet found that ozone approached 
Manchester within half a mile. The test which had been mentioned was 
a very valuable one. Hedid not mean to say that the effects were caused 
by the existence of ozone, but it was very important as an indication of 
the state of the atmosphere. He, therefore, hoped Dr. Moffatt would 
continue these observations, as he was sure he was on the right track. 
There had been several objections to these observations on ozone, made by 
chemists, who contended that the indications were referable to the acidity 
of the atmosphere. From the absolute non-existence of these indications 
in Manchester, he could not refer them to acidity, because the rain of 
Manchester was nothing less than diluted vitriol, many hundred tons of 
vitriol falling upon our heads in Manchester in the course of a year. 

Mr. J. Guaisuer, F.R.S., said this was a question to which he had 
paid particular attention since 1848. He obtained test-papers from Dr. 
Moffatt, and he placed them at Greenwich Hospital, on the banks of the 
Thames; at the Greenwich Royal Observatory; and at Blackheath. 
The results were that the papers were never coloured at the Hospital, 
whilst they were frequently coloured at the Observatory, and always 
coloured on Blackheath. From his investigations into ozone he had 
learned to be careful in his deductions. He pursued his investigations 
at different hospitals, and placed the papers over several of the cholera 
patients, and when the papers were returned to him he found several 
were deeply coloured, whilst others were uncoloured. He found, how- 
ever, that where there was no colouration there was the greatest number 
of deaths, There was no indication whatever of ozone at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, or in fact near the Thames, except on occasions when the wind 
was moving there would be a slight tinge on the paper. His next dis- 
covery was, that there was more ozone by the sea than inland— 
about four times as much, In towns there were seldom any indications of 
ozone. As to height, ozone increased with elevation, or the purity of the 
air. Ozone was destroyed by the exhalation of animal matter in these 
districts. He agreed with Dr. Moffatt in all respects but one, and that 
was with regard to the barometer, for he had never yet been able to trace 
any connection between the variation of the barometer and the health of 
man. He agreed with Dr. Moffatt that a wind off the sea produced a 
maximum of ozone, but he did not think it was produced by any particular 
wind blowing always in one direction. Taking Dr. Moffatt’s researches 
altogether, they had been a great assistance to him (Mr. Glashier). He 
was sure Dr. Moffatt was in the right path, and he hoped he would 
continue untiring in following out his present results, 

Dr. DavuBeny said that the observation that there was a great deal 
more oxygen in the neighbourhood of the sea than in the interior of our 
island, was quite in accordance with the theory that the ozone was 
destroyed by animal and vegetable exhalations. He might take this 
opportunity to produce a specimen of fluor spar from Bavaria, which, if 
rubbed, appeared to contain ozone. He should like to know if it was a 
fact that there was an entire want of ozone on the top of the Alps. 

Dr. Morratr said that, with regard to the barometer, he did not know 
that he could attribute disease either to the high pressure or low pressure 
of the atmosphere; but he believed it was the change from one pressure 
to the other that caused disease. That might be electric. Both the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms could adopt themselves to several inches 
of pressure, but it was the change from one pressure to the other which 
caused the disease—whether it was electric or moisture he did not know.— 
In reply to a question, as to what test the papers were made of, Dr. Moffatt 
explained that they were made of iodide of potassium, starch, and water. 


ee TRUSTEES of the British Museum have purchased the fine col- 
lection of Dudley fossils, made by Mr. John Gray, of Hagley, and 
consisting of more than 2000 specimens. Many of them are figured in 
Sir R. Murchison’s “ Siluria,” in the Memoirs of the Geological Survey, 
Transactions of the Palzontographical Society, and Journal of the 
Geological Society of London. 

M. Gaudry, whose communications on the Geology of Attica have already 
been published, has sent another paper to the Academy of Sciences, accom- 
panied with a geological map of Attica, in which he has distinguished three 
kinds of deposits in the upper Tertiary formation; some having been 
formed in lakes, as is proved by the Nerilines, Melanopses, &c., which 
they contain; others by the erosion of monutains, and, therefore, com- 
posed of conglomerates and red clay; it is in these the deposit of 
Pikermi lies; lastly, others have been formed in the sea, as shown by 
the shells of molluscs and echinodermata they contain, such as the Car- 
dium Edule, the Pecten Jacobeus, the Ostea Edulis, &c., which are still 
among the living species; and the Pecten Scabre/lus, the Osta Undata, 
and Sidaris Melitens’s—species which are ro longer to be found in the 
Mediterranean. During the Pliocene period Greece was already bor- 





dered by the Archipelago, but there is no trace of the existence of the 

2a in Greece during the mean Tertiary period. Continental deposits of 
great extent were then formed, being at least 250 metres in depth, and 
composed of limestone alternating with conglomerates and pudding. 
stones, described in the Morea as gompholites by MM. Boblaye and 
Virlet, who, not perceiving any fossils in them, had believed them to be 
of marine origin. M. Brogniart, however, had succeeded in finding 
plants, and M. Valenciennes fish in them; M. Gaudry himself has dis. 
covered crustacea and freshwater shells, of the genera Zonites, Limnea, 
Planorbis, Bithinia, Melania, Melanopsis, &c., most of which are new. The 
calcareous deposits contain lignite on some points, which the Greeks 
might work to advantage. This ground has experienced violent disloca- 
tions in two principal directions, the first, N. 34 deg. E., may be remarked 
in Mounts Icarus and A®galeus; the second, E. 22 deg. N., is similar to 
that of the Erymanthian system established in the Morea by MM. Bob. 
laye and Virlet. Powerful formations of gray compact limestone are 
visible under the Miocene soil, at Khasia and elsewhere. 

The Melbourne Herald, of July 25th, states that sad news has been 
received of the fate of the exploring expedition into the interior of 
Australia: “Mr. Brahe, one of the party, arrived in town on the 29th 
of last month, and reported that Mr. Burke, the leader of the expedition, 
left Cooper’s Creek on the 16th of December to start for the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, and that nothing had been heard of him since. He was accom- 
panied by Messrs, Wills, King, and Gray, and six camels and one horse, 
and left the remainder of his party under the charge of Mr. Brahe at 
Cooper’s Creek. The party remaining at the dep6t were—Messrs. Brahe 
(in charge), Patton, M‘Donogh, Dost Mahommed, and camels and twelve 
horses. Mr. Wright, the officer in charge of the contingent party left at 
the Darling, moved onwards towards Cooper’s Creek. It being summer 
nearly all the watercourses had been dried up, and the ravages of scurvy 
reduced the effective strength of the party to analarming extent. Unable 
to proceed from these causes, he established acamp and stockade at Bulla, 
where the natives became hostile and repeatedly attacked them. Mr. 
Ludwig Becker, the naturalist and artist, and a gentleman of great 
scientific acquirements, and Messrs. Charles Stone, William Purcell, and 
Patton died at various intervals during the journey. Three of the horses 
perished from exhaustion, two of the camels from scab, and another was 
lost.” 

The following correction of a curious blunder, made by a reviewer in 
the Times, in an article on Mr. Sandwith’s book, “ Our Cruise in the 
Claymore,” has been furnished by the author : 


In the review it is stated that our authoress paid a visit to a Druse Chief in 
the valley of Moktarah. ‘“ Here she met the Chief's brother-in-law, Ali 
Kamati, better known as General Kmety, who had shared with Sir William 
Williams the privations and horrors of the siege of Kars.” 

Will you allow me, in behalf of my gallant friend General Kmety, who, nos- 
sibly, may not have an opportunity of correcting this error, to state that he is 
not a Druse Chief, nor the brother-in-law of any savage mountainer, but a 
highly-accomplished European gentleman, of Hungarian nationality. The 
individual called Ali Kamati was a very dashing Bashi-Bazouk Chief, who did 
good service at Kars at the head of a band of irregular Syrian horsemen, most, 
if not all, Druses. Brave as Ali was, I doubt if General Kmety would appre- 
ciate the compliment of being confounded with those whose chief occupation last 
year consisted in hewing and hacking the limbs of unarmed men, women, and 
children.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Humpury SANDWITH. 

6, Percival-terrace, Kemp-town, Brighton, Sept. 13. 


The Cambridge Chronicle, in anticipation of next year’s meeting of the 
British Association, has the following: “It is now a settled matter that 
the next meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science will take place in this town next year. The arrangement was 
made at Manchester last week, when Professor Sedgwick, in his usual 
pleasant style, rose to advocate the invitation from Cambridge. He 
said there was ample accommodation for the sectional business, though 
there was no such great halls as in Manchester for public meetings. He 
begged his hearers also not to imagine that the academical body had 
anything of a misogynist feeling prevalent among them, even if their 
associations might be supposed to be rather of a monastic sort. They 
could provide for the reception of lady visitors, and were always glad to 
see them. Ifany female philosophers should grace the meeting with their 
presence it would not be the first instance of the kind. He recollected 
on one occasion he had the honour of receiving Mrs, Somerville, the 
eminent mathematician, at his own chambers, and he believed that was 
the first time a four-post bedstead was ever put up in the University. 
Mr. C. C. Babington, M.A., of St. John’s College, the newly-elected Pro- 
fessor of Botany, briefly seconded the invitation to Cambridge. The 
proposition, however, was not carried without some opposition, for the 
invitations received from Newcastle-on-Tyne, Birmingham, Nottingham, 
and Bath were severally urged as each having some peculiar claim to 
acceptance. Finally, Dr. Robinson (of Dublin, we believe) moved that 
the next meeting be held at Cambridge; this the Mayor of Manchester 
seconded. The following eminent members of this University were then 
requested to accept the office of Vice-President—Dr Goodwin, Dean 
of Ely, the Master of Trinity, Professor Sedgwick, Professor Airy (the 
Astronomer Royal), Professor Adams (Lowndean Professor of Astro- 
nomy), and Professor Stokes (Lucasian Professor of Mathematics). No 
doubt, before the time for holding this meeting arrives, Cambridge will 
be better enabled to accommodate such an assemblage than ever it 
hitherto has been, as both Town and University will do all in their 
power to provide room, and we believe that the Town Council some time 
ago signified its intention of placing the guildhall—not in its then state 
—at the Association’s disposal. At the concluding meeting on Tuesday 
last, Mr. Hopkins, of St. Peter’s College, one of the secretaries, said the 
meeting would be aware that the time for the next meeting at Cambridge 
had not been definitely fixed. There was some little difficulty about the 
matter. He believed the more convenient period for those resident in 
the University, who would be most anxious to afford every convenience 
to the members of the association, would be the end of June, immediately 
at the conclusion of the academic year. The next more convenient 
period would be immediately before the beginning of the academic year, 0 
the Ist of Octdber. It would be necessary to consult those who were 
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resident in the University as to the most convenient period, and he had 
therefore to move, “That the time for holding the next meeting in 
Cambridge be fixed by the council after consultation with the local 
authorities.” Professor Phillips seconded the motion, which, after some 
conversation, was unanimously adopted.” 





MISCELLANEA. 

NW MONDAY LAST Mr. Pepper delivered to the frequenters of 
that popular place of amusement, the Polytechnic Institution, a lecture 
on the prevention of railway acciderts. He introduced a variety of 
inventions for preventing various forms of accident; notably, a barrier, 
invented by Mr. Delafons, for the purpose of preventing foolhardy persons 
from entering or quitting a train in motion; a telegraphic communication 
between engine-driver and guard, invented by Mr. Allan; and several 
inventions by Mr. Thomas Wright, C.E., for preventing trains from 
running off the line, mitigating the effects of broken axles or tires, and 
diminishing the danger of collisions. The many fearful accidents which 
have lately happened on various railways, have naturally diverted public 
attention to the question, and Mr. Pepper is serving humanity by venti- 
lating in this useful manner the expedients invented by the ingenious for 

obviating or mitigating these terrible catastrophes. 

The French Imperial Commission for the Great Exhibition of 1862 
have published some statistics which are not withoutinterest. It appears 
that the total of demands for space is 8853, of which 3214 are metropoli- 
tan, 4909 from the provinces, and 730 from Algeria. The number of 
admissions proposed by the jury is 8154, and the horizontal space allotted 
$5,624 square metres; add to this double the amount for passages, 
according to the rule laid down in London, and we have 106,900 square 
metres, or about 9000 more than the whole superfices of the new building, 
including the part devoted to the fine arts. The actual amount allotted 
to France being but 11,160 square metres in gross, or, allowing for the 
necessary passages, 3720 metres, is little more than one-tenth of that 
demanded. The Imperial commissioners admit that the directors in 
London exhibit the greatest desire to give all the accommodation in 
their power. But a conclusion is drawn that the principle of individual 
enterprise, which has done so much for commerce in England, is de- 
cidedly insufficient for universal exhibitions. This is a little hard upon 
the Commissioners of 1851, whose management certainly deserved some 
eulogium; and it will, perhaps, strike practical men, that the more logical 
conclusion would have been, that universal exhibitions are incompatible 
with the present condition of trade and commerce. 

The North British Mail announces that Major Carmichael Smythe (Mr. 
Thackeray’s step-father), who had been residing in Alloway-place, Ayr, 
fora short time, died suddenly on Monday last. He had been slightly 
ailing, but was able to be out of bed, and was in the act of sitting down 
ina chair when he leaned back his head, and almost instantly expired. 
He was, we believe, about 81 years of age. The great novelist came to 
town on Thursday, and on Friday attended his relative’s funeral to the 
place of interment in the cemetery attached to Trinity Chapel, Fullarton- 
street. Itis a pity that the great humorist’s first visit to Ayr should 
have been of so melancholy a nature. 

During the recent meeting of the British Association at Manchester, 
Sir R. I. Murchison said he wanted to call the attention of those present 
to the case of a son of the late Mr. Thomas Atkinson, the enterprising 
explorer of Eastern Siberia, the Steppes of the Kirghis and Mongolia. A 
few years ago that remarkable traveller was an architect, and lived in 
Manchester. He believed that there was one specimen of his skill, a 





church, in the neighbourhood, and there were also remaining good proofs 
of his ability as a landscape painter. Mr. Atkinson had visited tracts 
where no other Englishman or any European had ever penetrated, and 
his volume bad been read by all with much avidity. He was accompanied 
upon his travels by his wife, and in one of those desolate mountain dis- 
tricts, at the foot of the Alatau mountain, in the Actau range, in the 
middle horde of the Kirghis, and near the celebrated spring Tamschi- 
boulas, she gave birth to a boy, in whose behalf the present appeal was 
made. Mr. Atkinson had recently died at Walmer, and having travelled 
upon all occasions entirely at his own expense, it was found desirable to 
raise a fund for the education of his only son, who was not twelve years 
of age. The son, in memento of the place of his birth had been christened 
Alatau Tamschiboulas Atkinson—(laughter). The following subscrip- 
tions had already been received: Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, 
V.P.R.G.S., 20/7; Mr. William Fairbairn, F.R.S., 10/.; Mr. Charles 
White, 10/7; Mr. John Crawford, 5/.; Mr. William Spottiswoode, 5/. ; 
Mr. H. Danby Seymour, M.P., 51. 

Notes and Queries states that the valuable manuscript collections of 
the late Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. (ob. May 9, 1861), will be offered by the 
family to the trustees of the British Museum. They consist of about 
50 vols. in 4to., and a similar number of note-books, containing some 
curious bibliographical and topographical memoranda. The genea- 
logical portions relate for the most part to Yorkshire. There are 
several volumes of Shakespearian adversaria, as well as biographical 
notices of our British poets, entitled “Chorus Vatum Anglicanorum,” 
evidently prepared for the press. The remainder consist of Church notes; 
extracts from the diaries of Mr. Oliver Heywood, of Halifax, and notices 
of other Nonconformist ministers. 

In Lilly’s “ Monarchy or no Monarchy,” printed in 1651, there was an 
hieroglyphic representing a great sickness and mortality ; and on another 
sheet was depicted the conflagration of a great city. This was recollected 
in Parliament after the Great Fire; and on Monday, October 22nd, 1666, 
he was summoned to attend a committee. Sir Robert Brooke said, 
“ Mr. Lilly, can you say anything as to the cause of the late fire? You 
are called hither, because in a book of your’s, printed long since, you 
hinted some such thing by one of your hieroglyphics.” Lilly replied, 
“ After the king’s death, the citizens being discontented, I wished to in- 
quire by my art what would happen to the nation in general. Having 
perfected my judgment, I thought it best to signify my intentions in shapes 
and types, that the vulgar might not comprehend me; and, finding that the 
City should suffer from a great plague, and not long after with an exor- 
bitant fire, I framed those two hieroglyphics, which in effect proved 
true.” “Did you foresee the year?” “I did not; I made no scrutiny of 
that. I tried to find if the burning was intentional, but found no satis- 
faction. I conclude it was the finger of God; but what instruments He 
used Iam ignorant.” He was then dismissed with thanks. Leaving 
London in 1665, he retired to Hersham, and commenced practice as a 
physician—having obtained a degree as doctor, from Dr. Seldon, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, through the interest of Elias Ashmole. Crowds of 
patients attended him; and though from such as could spare it he would 
sometimes receive ls. or 2s.6d., he commonly sought no fee; and was 
exceedingly kind and charitable to his poor neighbours. His last illness 
was very painful, but he bore his sufferings with wonderful courage 
and patience, dying on the 8th of June, 1681. He was buried in the 
chancel of Walton Church; and a fair black marble stone (which 
cost 6/. 4s. 6d.) was laid over his grave by Mr. Ashmole, with this 
inscription : “Ne oblivione conteretur urna Gulielmi Lillii, astrologi, 
peritessimi, qui fatis cessit. Quento Junii, anno Christi Juliana, 1681. 


— City Press. 


THE 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD, AND AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS’ REGISTER. 


HIS WEFK we have Mr. Olmstead’s “‘ Journeys and Explo- 
rations in the Cotton Kingdom,” are-arrangement and conden- 
sation of his former careful writings on the Southern States; Mr. 
Stephens’s and Mr. Burn’s “ Book of Farm Buildings ;” Mr. Thomas 
Plimsoll’s ‘* Our Black Diamonds ;” Mr. Samuel Sharpe’s *“* Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics,” being an attempt to explain their nature, origin, and 
meaning ; Mr. Greene’s ‘* Manual of the Sub- Kingdom Ceelenterata;” 
Mr. J. E. Sowerby’s ‘‘ Grasses of Great Britain ;” and Mr Major’s 
“ Ladies’ Assistant in the Formation of their Flower Gardens,” a 
useful if not a very lively list of books. In fiction we have “ Hills 
and Plains: a Very Old Story,” and ‘* Mabel’s Cross,” about which 
there are some high expectations. Mr. Alexander Leighton revives 
the terrible story of Burke and Hare—under the title of “‘ The Court 
of Cacus”—who thirty years ago inveigled strangers to their lodgings, 
murdered them, and sold their bodies for dissection to the Edinburgh 
surgeons. 
_ The fear that the prospect of cheap paper would excite some 
impetuous spirits to reckless enterprise seems to be realised. News- 
vendors’ windows are crowded with new halfpenny and penny maga- 
zines and newspapers, and a bunch of prospectuses may be gathered 
from their counters. Few of these can live, and the attempt to start 
them is not at all justified by even the most sanguine estimates con- 
cerning cheap paper in October. The shrewd steady-going Messrs. 
Chambers tell their readers that at the new year they will give their 
journal on superior paper, and make renewed efforts to raise its 
terary merits; which promise may be taken as the measure of their 














anticipated gain from the remission of the paper duty, for which they 
have pleaded for years. Some of our London newspaper owners either 
want Messrs. Chambers’s discretion, or else hope to get their paper 
at a price next to gratis next month. There are some half- 
dozen Saturday newspapers with a united circulation of nearly a 
million, giving an immense sheet for twopence, with all the 
news of the week. At twopence they were marvels of cheapness, 
and only by their enormous circulation could they pay. Last Satur- 
day one of these papers, the Weekly Times, reduced its price to a 
penny ; another, Lloyd's, followed ; and this week Reynolds’ proclaims 
itself for sale at the same rate. Changes like these savour of mad- 
ness. It is considered doubtful by some whether paper will be any 
cheaper, for some time at least, after the duty is cff; but, granting that 
paper fell at once 14d. or 2d. per lb., it could never justify a sheet like 
Lloyd's being sold for one penny. We should have liked to see the 
new era of untaxed paper inaugurated with cautious and reasonable 
changes, and not by hasty and capricious bouleversements which admit 
of no commercial justification. 

The Morning Advertiser finds a gloomy satisfaction in the declara- 
tion of the Times, that the paper-makers are to be ruined by cheap 
paper from the Continent, and in the following paragraph improves 
the occasion : 

The Times of Saturday has a long leading article for the purpose of showing 
that a rise in the price of paper is inevitable, and that the ruin of the English 
paper-manufacturing interest is certain. The Times, there is every reason to 
fear, is right. The Gladstonian legislation of last session, which opens our 
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ports, duty free, to all foreign paper, while foreign Governments either prohibit 
altogether the exportation of rags, out of which the paper is manufactured, or 
impose so heavy a duty on their exportation as to be tantamount to prohibition, 
has accomplished this clever feat—for such, no doubt, Mr. Gladstone and the 
Manchester school consider it. It is no small satisfaction to us to reflect that we 
pointed out the disastrous effects of that legislation, and did all we could to 
defeat it. As a proof that the 7imes is correct in its anticipations of a rise in 
the price of paper before the end of the year, owing to the impossibility of 
obtaining the necessary supply of rags, we may mention that we are assured 
that there is not a paper manufacturer in London who will undertake to supply 
any newspaper establishment for six months, after the beginning of the new 
year, at the same price as is paid at present. This is a sad look out for those 
twopenny weeklies which have reduced their price to a penny. A few years ago 
a rise took place in the price of paper, which, had it lasted, would have destroyed 
all the penny literary journals, of large dimensions, which were then published. 
And six months of an increase in the price of paper will play sad havoc with 
those weekly journals which have just been reduced to a penny. 

Now, that is too bad! That the British paper-makers are to be 
ruined by a deluge of paper from the Continent, cheaper than they 
can produce, is very sad ; and that the penny papers are to be ruined 
by dear paper is also sad; but surely we cannot have both woes at 
once! Our paper-makers cannot be superseded by cheapness and 
our newspapers by dearness. A glut and a scarcity are not possible 
in the same time and place. The terrors ofthe Advertiser are mutually 
destructive. 

The reasoning of the Times and the paper-makers on the question 
of Continental rags is of a piece with these alarms of the Advertiser. 
First we are assured, in the most emphatic way, that the supply of 
rags in England is insuflicient, limited, and not to be increased ; that 
no one will make rags, and no one can grow rags for the help of 
paper-makers, This we willingly concede; but, whenever we pass 
over to the Continent, this rule is tacitly reversed. ‘There, it is as- 
sumed, the supply of rags is inexhaustible and infinite; and 
if the duties levied on their export were removed the scarcity 
of rags in England would at once end. We need scarcely 
say a word in refutation of this fallacy. From all we can learn, 
rags are in as high demand on the Continent as at home. The 
paper-makers themselves admit that, in the finest writing and printing 
and in the coarsest papers they have no fear of foreign rivals, and can 
hold their own against the world; but that in medium printing 
papers, such as are used for newspapers and cheap books, they are 
enduring a severe struggle with some Belgian makers, because rags 
for that description of paper are not plentiful. But straw, as they 
confess, whilst unsuitable for the best paper, is precisely adapted for 
such medium paper. A difficulty like this is not to be whined over, 
but encountered and overcome. Some pains taken to secure regular 
and abundant supplies of straw, and some ingenuity in devising more 
economical bleaching processes, would soon render our paper-makers 
indifferent to that huckstering Continental economy which levies 
export duties on rags, and robs one class of the community to enrich 
another. 

We must suppose that the demand for new books in France is 
on the increase, otherwise our ‘ book-list”? would have been leaner. 
Not only have we new books of good quality, but old books which 
have passed the muster through many generations. La Fontaine 
comes up again in his original form. The “Contes” are very neatly 
printed, and the engravings are as clearly cut as in the original 
edition. Perhaps there may be those who would reprove the re- 
production of so much literary and artistic wickedness. The Viscount 
de la Villemarqué, who is favourably known by his contributions to 
the literature and lore of Brittany—who, perhaps, of all men living, 
knows most about the topography, manners, and customs of this 
region—has published a new volume, “ Myrdhinn, ou !’Enchanteur 
Merlin,’ &c. Was there ever an Arthur—ever a round table? 
Granted Arthur and the round table, and you must grant Merlin. If 
there was no round table, there was no Merlin, and the reverse. In- 
deed Merlin is a greater historical fact than Arthur; that is, it is 
easier to believe iu the prophet than in the king. Of Arthur we 
have nothing but wild tales, and a something in Winchester, in the 
form of a slab of stone, which we are taught to believe was 
Arthur’s round table. Judging by its circumference, his dukes 
must have sat rather uneasily at table for want of elbow-room. 
But they had not knives, forks, and finger-glasses in those days. 
The ‘‘ pitces justificatives,” as the French call some of those 
appendices which are intended to support a view or an argument, are 
perhaps the most interesting portions of the volume. The third 
volume of the “Correspondence of the Emperor Napoleon I.,” pub- 
lished by order of the Emperor Napoleon III., has appeared: but it 

contains nothing specially noteworthy. A more interesting work for 
those who are now alive is that by M. F. L. Levasseur on “ Ancient 
and Modern Dalmatia: its History, Laws, Manners, Customs, and 
Monuments, with a Glance at its Natural Resources and Future 
Prospects.” There are “bubble” books, but we do not think that 
this is of them. 

The book trade in Paris, notwithstanding a grumble here and 
there, is steady; yet it is not to be disguised that the civil war in 
America has been doing great mischief. There has been less employ- 
ment lately for each and everyone of the parties employed in getting 
up a book, 

The trade, however, intends to compete with us next year in 
the educational department of the Great International Exhibition— 
especially in maps, school-books, and school apparatus. The 





“ Feuilleton” du Journal Général de l Imprimerie et de la Librarie—g 
new feature in this publication, which now dates over half a century— 
contains an excellently systematised catalogue of school-books in 
every department of learning and instruction. 





Not many novelties have appeared from the press of Germany. We 
note the appearance of the third volume of ‘ Aus Schleiermacher’s 
Leben,” containing chiefly his correspondence with August Wilhelm 
Schlegel. A fourth volume will complete this work. The fifth and 
concluding volume of Ranke’s “ Franzisische Geschichte,” with 4 
copious index, has appeared. It contains the curious letters of the 
Duchess of Orleans—the English Princess Elizabeth Charlotte—to the 
Electress of Hanover, which a short time ago were deemed worthy 
of being printed in a distinct form by a private society of Jiitérateurs 
in Germany. They are exceedingly naive, whether while the Princess 
writes in French or German. We readily forgive their bad grammar 
and orthography so long as we get at the heart of the writer. Evyi- 
dently written at the spur of the moment, they reveal what was 
passing in the mind of the Stuart family, and the opinions which ruled 
the Court of France. From the highest topics they descend to the 
details of a cruel headache and the adventures of a hunting-party in 
the forest of Fontainebleau. 

Herr C. Morikofer publishes a volume of considerable interest— 
‘Schweizerische Literatur des Achtzehnten Jahrhunderts,” in which 
we have brought before us the names of Haller, Bodmer, Salzer, 
Lavater, Pestalozzi, aud Johannes Miiller. The notice of Lavater is 
especially pleasing. We know him in this country as the founder of 
the science of physiognomy ; here we find him not only the inquiring 
philosopher, but the earnest preacher, the finished pulpit orator, the 
good citizen, and the man of progress. 





Ir WAS CURRENTLY STATED that in the fire in the Row Messrs. Longman and 
and Co. lost the fifth volume of Macaulay's History, and the illustrated edition 
of Moore’s Lalla Rookh, but there was no truth whatever in the report. What 
Messrs. Longman and Co. have lost it will take some time yet to ascertain, but 
at any rate Macaulay and Moore are safe, and nothing has perished but what 
may be replaced. We are sorry to hear that Messrs. Blackie and Son were un- 
insured. They had only just removed into the house and had not had their 
insurance policy transferred from their old premises to their new. 

PuncisHers had better be careful in supplying orders from Manchester. A 
ae there has been writing for books to one or two houses in town this 
week. 

Messrs. BLACKIE AND Son have established themselves at 23, Paternoster- 
row, and Mr. T. T. Lemare at 2, Oxford Arms-passage. Warwick-lane, until 
their premises, destroyed by fire, are rebuilt. 

Mr. JAMeEs STANSrELD, M.P., has engaged to deliver two lectures on Italy, 
at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, in November. 

A TRANSLATION OF Mazztni's “ Duties of Men’? is in an advanced state of 
preparation by a competent Italian scholar, and will shortly be published. 

An Iris Sportinc Times is announced in Dublin to appear weekly at a 
enny. 

‘ Mr. BArLiiereE announces a translation in monthly parts, commencing with 
October, of Professor Ganot’s ‘‘ Elementary Treatise on Physics, Experimental 
and Applied, and on Meteorology,” edited from the ninth edition, with the 
author’s sanction, by Professor Atkinson, of Cheltenham College. The work 
will be illustrated with 600 engravings. 

“ RamBves IN Seancu or Ferns,” and “ Rambles in Search of Mosses,” by 
Margaret Plues; ‘‘ The Universal Love of God and Responsibility of Man,” by 
the Rev. Jabez Burns, D.D.: and “ The Pilgrim’s Staff and Christian’s Daily 
Walk,” will be published by Messrs. Houlston and Wright next week. 

THE Penny LIBRARY AND ILLUSTRATED NovELIst, of twenty-four pages, or 
eight more than the London Journa/, is promised to appear weekly in October. 

Messrs. Houston AND Wriacur will publish, during October, ‘ Lyra 
Anglicana: Hymns and Sacred Songs,” selected and arranged by the Rev. 
R. H. Baynes, M.A., of St. Paul’s, Whitechapel; “The Bible Geography of 
the Old and New Testaments,” by Mr. Charles Baker, of Doncaster; ‘ Thirty- 
three Years in Australia and Tasmania,” by Mr. G. F. Lloyd; ‘‘ The Wife’s Own 
Cookery.” by Mr. F. Bishop; and ‘Ten Thousand Wonderful Things,” by 
Mr. E. F. King, M.A. 

Tue rimst Curistmas Book we hear of as in preparation is one by Mr. A. W. 
Bennett, of Bishopsgate-street. It is a volume on ‘‘ The Abbeys and Castles of 
Great Britain,” by William and Mary Howitt, illustrated by photographs by 
the best artists, including Bedford, Sedgefield, Wilson, and Fenton, ‘This is 4 
good beginning ; may many of equal promise follow. 

“Counrry Socrery,” a new novel, in three volumes, is announced by 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

THE SECOND PART OF Mr. Green’s “ Euclid particularly Applied,” con- 
taining Books III. to VI., will be published early in October by Mr. John 
Heywood, Manchester. It will be dedicated to Mr. Fairbairn, with his per- 
mission. 

Tue Pueric Orrnton, a weekly twopenny newspaper, is announced to com- 
mence on 5th October. 

To THE CELEBRATED Copices OF THE NEW TESTAMENT is now added the 
Codex Zacynthius, consisting of palimpsest fragments of the Gospel of St. Luke, 
and so called from having been discovered in the island of Zacynthus, now 
Zante. It has been deciphered, transcribed, and edited by Dr. Samuel Prideaux 
Tregelles, and is announced by Messrs. Bagsters. 

THe Spanish Pentnsuta: a Sketch of its Past History, Present Condition, 
and Future Prospects, will be published as a cheap volume by the Religious 
Tract Society, in October. 

Mr. Lovett Reeve has in preparation a volume on “ British Land and 
Fresk-water Conchology,” consisting of a history of the terrestrial and fluviatile 
shells of the British islands and of the animals which form them. 

Bouton thirty years ago had only one newspaper, whose circulation did not 
reach 1000. Dolton now has two newspapers of its own which sell 5000 a week, 
and buys 2000 Manchester papers daily. 

Lioyp's WEEKLY News followed the Weekly Times last Saturday, and made 
its appearance at a penny. Preparations, however, had been making for some 
change in October, but the move of the Weekly Times precipitated it. The 
proprietor, to meet the increased demand, is about to set up one of Hoe’s Rotary 
Printing Machines, and will be able to produce 75,000 copies per hour. It is 
said 369,000 were sold last Saturday at a loss of 450/., and it is calculated that 
500,000 will henceforth be printed and sold weekly. 
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WELL-FOUNDED OR ILL-FOUNDED, there is a rumour of a new monthly 
magazine, to be conducted by “ George Eliot,” author of ‘‘ Adam Bede.” 

ConsTANcE DALE, a novel in two volumes, by C. Hardcastle, will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Newby next week. 

New ZEALAND, in 1860, received and dispatched by post 890,369 letters and 
1,029,356 newspapers. The European population numbers about 84,000. 

Mr. James A. WADE is preparing a historical and topographical description 
of Abbotsford, Dryburgh Abbey, and the surrounding districts, uniform with 
his work on Melrose, just issued by Mr. T. C. Jack, of Edinburgh. 

Tue Autruoress of ** Whitefriars,” it is said, has a new novel ready for the 

ress. 

Mr. Cuarces ReAve’s new novel is to be published by Messrs. Triibner and 
Co. in a few days. Its title is ‘‘ The Cloister and the Hearth: a Story of the 
Middle Ages,” and it will fill four volumes. In this work, it is said, that Mr. 
Reade has returned to the style which first made him known in “ Never Too 
Late to Mend,” and to have dealt largely in melodramatic situations and 
historic facts. 

Woot versus Corron.—Mr. Wrigley says that with the increase of popula- 
tion in England the increase of rags does not keep pace. The reason he gives 
is “ that the climate of this country leads the people to prefer warm clothing, 
and they choose wool when they can get it. At one time ‘fustian jackets’ was 
descriptive of a class of the people, and that the very largest class; when every 
working man and boy was dressed from top to toe in fustian. There is no such 
thing now; wearing fustian has become quite exceptional. There are so many 
cheap woollen fabrics which are so much more comfortable, and, in fact, cheaper, 
that they have superseded cotton for the working man’s attire, as a matter, not 
only of taste, but comfort. The women, too, are now dressed, to a great extent, 
in mixed fabrics of wool, cotton, or silk; none of which are available for paper 
making.’ 

Mn. WEALE, of High Holborn, has just issued, for private circulation, a 
second edition of his list of publications since he commenced business in 1822, 
with the cost of production affixed to each work. It forms a very interesting 
history of his long, enterprising, and most useful series of labours. In his pre- 
face he sums up his life in saying: ‘‘ My publishing career has been a labour of 
love. It has, nevertheless, been a struggle made in the best period of my 
existence. It has been incessantly the work of early and late hours, and of 
intense anxiety, without the financial aid of any one or any body of men. I 
mention thus much not from any maudlin spirit, but to state that mine is not a 
singular instance of the privation, and in some cases deprivation of property, of 
many that have passed and are passing away from us, who in the field of litera- 
ture strenuously followed the publishing profession.” As near as Mr. Weale 
can estimate, he has, in the publication of books, 

Expended on account of authors ..... 
Expended at his own risk 





£29,695 0 0 
209,502 0 0 








£239,197 0 0 
A good round sum to be spent on scientific and classical works without any 
charms, save to the hard working and studious. A fact like this lends a new 
interest to that shop window in High Holborn. 

THE FIRST NUMBER of a penny comic publication called Fun has made its 
appearance. In form and arrangement it bears a close resemblance to Punch, 
but, with the exception of the fact that its office is five doors off, it comes no- 
where near the old humourist of Fleet-street. The illustrations are apparently 
for the most part by one hand, some bearing the signature ‘‘ Weir,” and others 
the initial ‘‘ W.” There is little need, however, for the modern Snuyders, Mr. 
Harrison Weir, to disclaim any connection with this. The large cartoon is 
called ‘‘ The Gorilla Family at the Seaside,” and represents several badly-drawn 
specimens of the Troglodytes Gorilla dressed like human beings, and sitting 
upon the sea-shore. In what corner of this very poor drawing the joke lies hid 
we have failed to discover. After careful winnowing over the number, we have 
selected some of the most favourable specimens of the Ars Jocandi as practised 
by the contributors to Fun. 

Way was Miss Louisa Keeley, in the last Olympic burlesque, superior as a conductor to 
Alfred Mellon ?—Because Mellon beat time, but Miss Keeley beat Time-er. 

Waar musical house should exclusively publish Bacchanalian ditties ?— Boosey. 

Way do refugee foreign noblemen, who dispense with linen but cannot do without 
cheap cigars and garlic, prefer a small weekly bill to alarge one ?—Because its less to square. 

Tae Rinc.—On his next visit to the metropolis, Mr. T. Sayers intends, we hear, to put 
‘up at Mawley’s hotel. 

ConUNDRUM FoR WarM WEATHER.—Jones tried very hard to obtain forty winks, but 
failed, in consequence of an irritating fly. Why was that fly Jones's deadliest enemy?— 
Because it was his bit 0’ rest foe. 

HIBERNIAN ConunDRUM.—Why is the Daily News like a black eye?—Because it is a 
mourning peeper. 

OnE To THE DosE.—When a Holloway omnibus “ goes down,” may not the mishap be 

described as a Holloway spill? 
Whoever the wits who inspire the pages of Fun may be, they must do better 
than this if they are to fulfil the somewhat pretentious promise of their title. 
It is a name which, like nobility, oblige, and to the unhappy purchaser that 
piece of fun will be all too dear which has nothing of itself but the empty 
name. We understand that on Wednesday morning those who admire com- 
mercial expertness were not a little edified by the apparition in Fleet-street, of 
a number of little bcys, vociferously crying out “’Un, this week's ’un! only a 
penny.” At first some were induced to suppose that the veteran Punch had 
been compelled, by the pressure of the times, to reduce its price to a penny; 
but, in a very short time, it became disagreeably apparent that the mysterious 
and indistinct monosyllable was “' Fun.” 

Tue Penny NEwsMAN ON His Prorirs.—The Penny Newsman, hearing 
that his twopenny contemporaries were coming down to his price, last week 
addressed his readers on the matter, saying:—‘‘ We are told that after this 
month, when the paper-duty comes off, papers of the size and quality of the 
Times are to be offered for a penny; that papers which have for a greater or 
Smaller number of years been published at twopence are all at once to be pro- 
duced at a penny. Well, this may be so; and, no doubt, they may last a fort- 
ight or three weeks—just long enough, in fact, to enable the administrators of 
the new bankruptcy law, which will come into operation about the time they 
come to grief, to take possession of their big ledgers and their small cash 
balances. Their existence cannot but be ephemeral. This we can say with 
safety ; if only fair commercial profits have been derived from the sale of the 
article at twopence, bankruptcy, or at least continuous impoverishment, must 
S00n ensue if it be sold for a penny. Or, if it will really pay and turn a profit 
to sell it at a penny, what a nice purse must have been made out of the deluded 
payers of twopence in the long years of quiet undisturbed monopoly. The 
youngest or stupidest of our readers are able to understand that you cannot buy 
an article for twopence, or three halfpence, or a penny-farthing, and then sell it 
to the newsvendors for something less than a halfpenny (to allow them their 

profit), and make money by the trade. Now, this is just what we are warned 
18 going to be done. Possibly it will be done, for there is no monopoly of sanity 
in the class that starts newspapers more than in any other class. As for our- 
selves, a word will suffice. We may take our readers so far into our confidence 
48 to inform them that whatever profit its readers may have derived from the 





Penny Newsman, the proprietors have not as yet pocketed a sixpence. After 
the first of next month we expect to divide with our readers—though not, per- 
haps, in equal moieties—the saving caused by the reduction in ‘the price of 
paper. Nobody would believe us, if we lied, and said that we publish the 
Newsman only for the good of the community. As yet, it has been so; but for 
the future, we and the public must share. The reader will have better paper. 
We have the largest circulation of any paper in the world, and it has taken us 
considerably less than two years to get up that circulation. We have given the 
best and the biggest article producible under the taxed system ; and while, as 
business people, we don’t profess any intention to ruin ourselves in order to pro- 
duce a marvel of cheapness, we guarantee to furnish the best and the biggest 
lasting article under the emancipated system.” Yet, in spite of this disclaimer 
the Penny Newsman is going to be equal with his rivals, and whilst they give 
twelve pages so will he. He’ll see them dead ere he gives in. i 

ToraL Quantities OF BririsH AND Frencu Paper exported from England 
and France respectively, in each year from 1840 to 1852: . ” 





Years.| British Paper. French Paper. Years.| British Paper. French Paper. 
Ihs. lbs. | lbs. lbs. 
1840 5,058,727 9,447,911 1851 8,305,598 12,760,913 
1841 5,387.764 10,547,497 1852 7,328,886 13,117,209 
1842 | 4,662,824 8,948,652 1853 3,296,874 16,409,624 
1843 4,204,570 8,742,342 1854 16,112,020 14,500,121 
1844 4,900,274 8,608 543 1855 | 11,118,551 16,242,705 
1845 4,864,185 9,423,295 1856 14,798,979 18,446,217 
1846 4,836 556 8,751,672 1857 16,031,063 19,476,626 
1847 | 5,853,979 9,227,880 1858 16,046,897 


1848 5,180,286 
1849 5,966,319 
1850 7,762,686 


7,034,073 1859 
9,858,356 1860 | 
12,498,283 


17,947,965 





This is an interesting table, and proves how our English paper-makers are 
gaining on the French in the paper trade. {n 1840 France was exporting about 
twice as much paper as England; both nations have increased their exports 
greatly, but now England equals, and in 1859 exceeded, France. 





Straw-Paper.—lIt seems beyond question, that the consumption of paper, 
not only in England, but on the Continent, is rising into excess of the rag 
supply. America, too, appears to be in rag difficulties, for she makes large rag 
purchases on the Continent, and last year carried 2000 tons out of England. 
The English and the Americans wear more calico and linen, and are, therefore, 
greater rag-producers than any other peoples in the world; but they do not 
collect their rags with the same care that the Germans, French, and Flemish do. 
In frugal Scotland it is a common saying, “‘ who burns rags will want a 
winding-sheet ;” and the fear of the loss of a shroud, and the thrift that enables 
many a humble housewife to keep her family in crockery out of their rags, 
works to the great advantage of the Scottish paper-maker. 

Every reader of newspapers is aware of the growing scarcity and dearness of 
rags and of the numerous ingenious efforts to find substitutes forthem. Paper 
from wood, straw, nettles, grass, thistles, rhubarb, hop-bine, and many other 
things has been announced as made. The fact is, that paper can be made from 
any vegetable fibre; the only consideration is, whether the paper so made is 
worth making, and, if it is, can a mill secure a regular and abundant supply of 
the fibre at a lower cost than rags. 

Paper from striw has come into extensive use during recent years, and many 
imagine that not only is straw much cheaper than rags, but that an illimitable 
straw supply may be enjoyed by any paper-maker. Yet both these ideas are 
incorrect. Straw in any great quantities is not to be had. It is a sine qué non 
in many farmer's leases that the straw must be used on the land; and such, of 
course, have none to sell, Then a paper-mill sends up the price of straw in its 
neighbourhood. When Mr. Thomas commenced workivg his mill at High 
Wycombe he got his straw for about a guinea a load of 111 cwt.; but, as he 
consumes about 600 tons a year, he has been the means of raising its price in 
the country round to 33s. and 36s. a load. It may be said, Why not draw sup- 
plies from a wider circuit? True, but straw is bulky, and the expense of its 
carriage raises it to the high rate of the district round the mill. Owing to the 
scarcity of straw in England one paper-maker has been importing wheat-straw 
from the continent. In one place it is said straw rose to 4/. a ton, and a mill 
had to give upits use. Straw, suitable for paper, is now sold in Norfolk at 
from 50s. to 55s. a ton; and Mr. Magnay admits that if straw could be had for 
40s. a ton it would come into serious rivalry with rags for all the commoner 
sorts of paper. It takes, indeed, 2} tons of straw to make 1 ton of paper, whilst 
of rags only 1} to 19 tons are required; but straw even at that rate is cheaper 
than rags. Rags, however, maintain their advantage over straw in the cost 
and difficulty which attend the manufacture from straw. The same machinery 
used for rags will not do for straw; the bleaching is far more troublesome, 
straw taking four or five times the quantity of chemicals to bring it to the same 
whiteness as rags. But improvements in the methods of manufacture are going 
rapidly on, and straw paper is passing into a firm and assured existence. Two 
mills in Kent now work up 100 tons of straw every week. -As an auxiliary to 
rags, straw meets with considerable favour; one-third rags and two-thirds 
straw makes excellent writing paper, and many people now use it ex- 
clusively, owing to the ease with which they find their pens glide over it. 
The Morning Star and the Manchester Examiner and Times are printed on 
straw paper, and they look cleaner and feel firmer than any others of the penny 
newspapers. More and more will be done with straw as a substitute for rags, 
and probably in time other kinds of vegetable fibre will be brought into prac- 
tical use. When penny postage commenced everybody wrote with quills, but 
quills were dear, and as writing increased they grew dearer, and to meet the 
difficulty steel pens were produced, and have now replaced the quill in the hand 
of almost every writer. We shall never, we imagine, leave off using rags for 
paper; but necessity, the kind and prolific mother of invention, will not fail 

us any more in the matter of paper than of pens. 


UNITED STATES.—Tue New York Press—The Day Book has 
ceased to exist. All the papers have become loyal. To-day even the News 
talks for the Government. There is trouble among the Union dailies. The fact 
is, all are losing money. All the two-cent papers must raise their price to three 
cents. The 7ribune has raised its price to country subscribers to seven dollars 
per annum, and will also reduce its size. The IWorld is still in existence, but 
how long it will be depends upon the depth of the purse of an india-rubber dealer. 








ITALY.—M. G. Daelli, publisher, Milan, announces a complete 
edition of Joseph Mazzini’s writings, to be comprised in twelve volumes; a 
literary and a political volume appearing alternately. The interest of the 
series will be greatly increased by historical sketches linking the various essays 
and papers together and explaining their purpose by Mazzini himself, and 
forming a record of his life and movements during thirty-five years. 
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GERMANY.—German Newspapers are estimated to number 1197, 
and are distributed as follows : 
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TRADE NEWS. 


PARTNERSHIPS DissotvepD.—E. L. Fleming and Son, Manchester, engravers 
and printers.—Thomas Agnew and Sons, Manchester, Liverpool, and London, 
printse!lers and publishers, so far as regards T. Agnew, sen.—Daniel Alder and 
Son, Cheltenham, stationers and toy merchants.— Wight and Bailey, Cheltenham, 
booksellers and stationers, 

Baxkrupr.—Henry Clement Heard, Bridgwater, Somersetshire, newspaper 
proprietor and apothecary, chemist and druggist, October 1 and 29, at 12, at the 
Bankrupts’ Conrt, Exeter. Sols., Mr. Smith, Bridgwater, or Messrs. Turner and 
Hirtzel, Exeter; off. assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

InsoLveNnT PeririoneR.—September 28. R. Poniton, Derby, bookseller and 
news agent. 

Divimenpv.—October 9. W. M. Bente, Swansea, printer. 

In OrDrR TO GIVE OUR READERS some ) See of the game of “ Beggar my 
Neighbour” which is being played by some of our newspaper proprietors, we 
print the following handbill concerning the Penny Ledger, commenced last week, 
and now reduced to a halfpenny : 

Notice to the Trade.—Repeal of the Paper Duty. 


THE PENNY LEDGER NEWSPAPER 
Will this week be reduced to One Halfpenny. 


The trade price of 
THE HALFPENNY LEDGER, A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
Is 7d. per quire—double the usual profits! 
Should any difficulty arise in obtaining the Halfpenny Ledger 
from your Agents, buy them at the Publishing Office, 
At 6d. per Quire or 3d. per Dozen. 
Three Editions—Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. 
London: 25, Wellington-street, Strand. 
A halfpenny newspaper sold to the trade at less than a farthing is a folly which 
can have but one end, 

THE Premises or Messrs. TAYLOR AND GREENING, printers, in Gray- 
stoke-place, Fetter-lane, were burnt down on Saturday night. The fire broke 
out in the engine-room, on the ground floor, and spite of the efforts of the fire- 
men. it spread from floor to floor until the whole building was consumed. 
100,000 copies, the whole stock of the first number of Fun, were destroyed. 

Court or Bankruptcy (Sept. 12).—/n Re Joun TAuuts (before Mr. Com- 
missioner HoLroyp).—The bankrupt was the newspaper proprietor of 199, 
Strand. This was an adjourned examination meeting. Mr. Turner appeared 
for the assignees; Mr. Bagley, for Messrs. Petter and Galpin; and Mr. Harri- 
son, for the bankrupt. It was urged that the accounts were not correct, the 
bankrupt having in one instance alone—not to refer to others—valued property 
at 38,0007. which was worth 90007. only. It was further urged that the bank- 
rupt had effected settlements. For the bankrupt, it was urged that Messrs, 
Petter and Galpin’s opposition had its origin in trade rivalry. His Honour 
allowed the bankrupt to pass subject to the qualification of certain statements, 

Tue DrRAwBACK ON PAPER TO BE ALLOWED TO PrintERS.—As we anti- 
cipated, Mr. Gladstone has at once repudiated the absurd interpretation put 
upon the word “stationer”’ by provincial excisemen. The following letter has 
been addressed to Mr. M. C. Peck, the chairman of a meeting of printers and 
Stationers at Hull, in reference to the drawback on paper in the hands of sta- 
tioners, who are printers also: “83, Cannon-street West, London, E.C., 12th 
Sept., 1861. Dear Srr,—In reply to your favour of the 11th, I beg to say for 
your information, and for the information of the trade at Hull, that I have had 
an interview with the authorities at the Board of Inland Revenue, and am 
informed that it is decided that any bond fide stationer—whether printer or not 
—will be entitled to the drawback. Letters to that effect will be sent out 
immediately to those who have written upon the subject. I am not surprised 
at the anxiety shown upon the subject, but had any such rule been carried out, 
it wonld have been monstrous, and I for one never believed the Government 
would doit. Clearly understand, every stationer will get it.—Dear Sir, yours 
very truly, Geo. CHATER.” 

DistRESseD BooksixpERS.—On Wednesday evening a crowded meeting of 
operative bookbinders was held at the Horse and Groom, Maiden-lane, Covent- 
garden, “for the purpose of adopting measures which would benefit the trade, 
which was at present much depressed, chiefly in consequence of the forthcoming 
repeal of the paper duty and the American crisis.” Mr. Calvert took the chair, and 
having adverted to the causes of the present slackness in the trade, said it’ was 
thought in the present days of strikes, ex ompetition, and co-operation, that the 
condition of the men might be greatly improved by co-operation; with that 
view it was Proposer d to establish, by means of one pound shares, a society, 
to be called ** The Indus stri 11 Bookbinders’ Association,” which would have for 
its chief objects the employment of th» men, through their societies, librarians, 
&c., and to assist their less fortunate fellow workmen by putting aside a portion 
of the funds, and likewise to relieve the men from a portion of their societies’ 
payments when out of work. By these means it was hoped that they would 
secure a great deal of the bindable literature of the day, which, if not asked for, 
would in all probability never be bound. If they carried out the idea only in a 
small degree, with perseverance, at the end of twelve months they would be per- 
fectly astonished at the results. There was plen ty of work to be obtained 
without infringing on the rights of their employers. 30/. had already been 
subscribed. He felt certain that they could at all times put their men into 
work. After addresses from several ‘speakers, a resolution, to the effect that it 

was desirable to establish a Bookbinders’ Industrial Association, with a capital 
of 100/., in 12. shares, for the purpose of assisting members of the trade when 
os of employ ment, was carried. Share lists were opened and the attempt will 

e made, 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH. 

AuN—Manual of German Conversation; or, V — mecum for English Travellers. By Franz 
Ahn, Ph. D. 12mo cl 2s 6d. Triibner and ( 

ALL the Year Round: a Weekly Journal, conducted by Charles Dickens. Vol. V., from 
March 39 to Sept. 21, 1861. Royal 8vo cl 5s 6d. Office 

ArcupBo: p—The Law of Bankruptcy and Insolvency, as founded - ae Recent Statute. By 
Jno. Fred. Archbold, Esq. 12mo el 13s, Simpkin, Marshall, and 

Brapitey—A Manual of Tilumination on Paper and Vellum. By J. W. Bradley and T. G, 
Goodwin, 8th edit, revived and enlarged by J. J. Laing. 12mo swd 1s 

Brapiey—A Companion to A Manual of lumination on nape and Vellum, containing 
Borders, Capitals, &«. Drawn by J. J. Laing. 12mo swd 1s 

BRAvLEY—Manual and C ompanion, in 1 vol. 12mo cl 2s 6d. Winsor and Newton 

Carson—The Life and Times of Christopher Carson. the Rocky Mountain Seout and Gnide 
With Reminiscences of Fremont’s Exploring Expeditions, and Notes of Life in New 
Mexico. (Bead'e’s American Sixpenny Biographies.) Fep 8vo swd 6d. Beadle and Co 

Cornery—The New Speaker, with an Essay on Elocution. By Jno. Connery. Cr 8yoc¢ 
10s 6d. Saunders, Otlev, and Co 

ConTANsEAU—The First Step in French: being an Easy Method of Learning the Flements of 
the French Language. By Léon Contanseau. 12mo cl 2s 6d. Longman and Co 

Cromere—Braemar: its Topography and Natural 7 nae By the Rev. Jas. M. Crombie, 
MA. Fep8vocllimp 2s 6d. W. Blackwood and Sor 

pte Story of Arthur Hunter and his First Shilling, with other Tales. By Mrg 
Crowe. With [ustrations by John Absolon. Fep 8vo cl 2s. Hogg and Sons 

Dickens—Great Expectations. By Charles Dickens. 4th edit 3 vols post 8vo cl 31s 6d. Chap. 
man and Hall 

Desrprez—The Apocalypse Fulfilled in the Consummation of the Mosaic Economy and the 
Coming of the Son of Man. An Answer to the “ Apocalyptic Setches,” and “ The End,’ 
by Dr. Cumming. By the Rev. P. S. Desprez, B.D. 3rd edit 8vo cl 12s. Longman and Co 

ail ee Memoirs of the late Rey. William Dunn. By his Widow. Fep 8vo cl 2s 

atchard 

ELIzaBeTH—Stories from the Bible. To which is added, ‘ Paul, the Martyr of Palestine.’ 
By Charlotte Elizabeth. With Illustrations by Wm. Harvey. Fep 8vo cl 2s, Hogg and 
Sons 

FivzwyGRaM---Notes on Shoeing — By Lieut.-Col. Fitzwygram. With Mlustrations. 
8vo cl 5s 6d. Smith, Elder, and ¢ 

Fowks---Some Account of the Buildings designed by Francis Fowke, Capt. R.E., for the 
International Exhibition of 1862. Illustrated. Royal 8vo swd ls. Chapman and Hall 

GrEENE—A Manual of the Sub-Kingdom Coelenterata. By Joseph Reay Greene, B.A. 
(Galbraith and Honghton’s Scientific Manuals.) Fep 8vo swd 5s. Longman and Co 

Hatt—The Principal Roots and Derivations of the Latin Language. 9th edit. revised and 
enlarged. By W. Hall. 12mocl 4s 6d. Longmans and Co 

HamItton---Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic. By Sir Wm. Hamilton, Bart. Edited by 
Rev. H. L. Mansell. B.D., and John Veitch, M.A. ° (4 yols.) Vols. I. and IL. 2nd edit syo 
cl 24s. Wm. Blackwood and Sons 

HIt and Plains: a very Old Story. 2 vols post 8vo cl 21s. Smith, Elder, and Co 

Hints fi 4 the Improvement of Early Education and Nursery Discipline. 17th edit 12mo ¢! 
8s. Hatchard 

Homer Sketches; or, Who are the Happy Ones? By the Author of “Quiet Thoughts for 
Quiet Hours."’ With Illustrations, by Jno Absolon. Fep 8vo el2s 6d. Hogg and Sons 

Jervis—The Acts regulating the Duties of Justices of the Peace out of Sessions known es 
Jervis’s Acts; together with the Act for the Submission of Points of Law for the be aagroe 
od oo Superior Courts. 2nd edit. By Cuoningham Glen, Esq. 12mocl 8s. Shaw 


Kwar an s Word and God's Works: a Subject for every day in the Year, shewing God's 
gracious Dealings with Man in His Word and His Works. Arranged by F. H. Knapp. Fep 
8vo el 5s. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

LEIGutTon—The Court of Cacus: or. the Story of Burke and Hare. By Alexander Leighton. 
Fep 8vo bds 2s. Houlston and Wright 

Lewis—The Bankruptcy Manual; being a. plain Summary of the present Statute Law of 
Bankruptcy as affecting Traders and Non-Traders. By Chas. Edward Lewis, 2nd edit, 
with Additions. Cr og bds ls. Richardson and Co 

Maper's Cross, By E 2volscr8vocl lis. Tinsley 

Masor—The Ladies’ iain in the formation of their Flower Gardens. Ilustrated by 
Twenty Designs, &c. By Joshua Major and Son. 4to cl 10s. 6d. Longman and Co 

OLMsTFAD —Journevs and Explorations in the Cotton Kingdom. <A Traveller’s Observations 
on Cotton and Slavery inthe American Slave States (based upon three former volumes 
of Journeyings and Investigations by the same Author). By Frederick Law Olmstead. 
With a Coloured Map. 2 vols post 8vo cl 21s, 8. Low, Son, and Co 

On the Dogma of Original Righteousness. By a Berean. 8voswdls6d. W. Walker | 

Ovr Nursery Story-book, with Two Hundred and Thirty Pictures, coloured. 16mo cl gilt 
7s 6d. Ward and Lock 

OXENDEN—God's Message to the Poor: being Eleven Plain Sermons by the Rev. Ashton 
Oxenden. 8rd edit 18mo cl 1s 6d. Hatchard 

Patey—Hore Pauline; or, the Trn'h of the _—_- History of St. Paul Evinced. By 
William Palev, D.D. New edit. 82mo cl2s. _E. Lov : 

Pumso_t—Our Black Diamonds; their Origin, Use, oa Value, By Thomas Plimsoll, Fep 
8vo cl limp 2s. John Weale 

Reco.t.ections of the Past. Fep 8vocl limp 3s 6d. Saunders, Otley, and Co 

SavaGE—Somebody Else's Wife: the History of a Heartless Woman. By George Savage 
Fen 8vo bds 2s, United Kingdom Press Office 

SHARMAN—A Handy-Book on Post-office havingn’ Banks, including Copies of the Act by 
which they are created, and of the Official Regulations under which they are Conducted 
By H. Riseborough Sharman, F.8.8. Fep 8voswd 6d. G. J. Stevenson 

SHarPE—Egyptian Hieroglyphics; ie an attempt to explain their Nature, Origin, anc 
Meaning With a Vocabulary. By Samuel Sharpe. 8vo cl 10s 6d. E, Moxon and Co 

Suririps—The Knights of the Red Cross Seven Allegorical Stories. By Richard John 
Shields. With Ilustrations by William M Connell Fep 8vo cl 2s6d. Hogg and Sons 

Sowrrey—The Grasses of Great Britain. Illustrated by John E. Sowerby. Described, with 
Observations on their Natural History and Uses by Charles Johnson. Royal 8vo cl 54s. 
W. Kent and Co 

Srernens—The Book of Farm-Buildings : their Arrangement and Construction. By Henry 
Stephens, F.R.S E., and Robert Scott Burn. Royal 8vo half-bd 31s 6d. Wm. Blackwood 
and Sons 

WEEK (A) at the North Fort. By a Gunner of the Fourth Brigade Lancashire Artillery 
Volnnteers. Svoswd ls (Webb and Hunt, Liverpool) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co a2 

WitserForce—Agathos, and other Sunday Stories. By Samuel Wilberforce, M.A. 25r¢ 
edit 18mo cl 2s 6d. Seeleys 

ZADKIEL's Astronomical Ephemeris for 1862, 1863, and 1864. 12mo swd 2s. Geo. Berger 

ZapKiEL—The Handbook of Astrology; by which every question of the future, on which 
~ mind is anxious, may be truly “answered. By Zadkiel. Vol. I. 12mocl 336d. Geo 
Serger 





FRENCH 

ALLAN KARDEC—Philosophie spiritnaliste. Le Livre des esprits, contenant les principes de 
la doctrine spirite sur l'immortalité de lame, la nature des esprits et leurs ig, iy aver 
les hommes; les lois morales, la vie présente, la vie future et l'avenir de humanite, 
selon l'enseienement donné par les esprits supérieurs & l'aide de divers médiums, re- 
cuéillis et mis en ordre par Allan Kardec. 5e édit. 18. 475p. Paris 

ALMANACH de I'Illustration. 1862. 19e année. Gr 8 & 2colonnes, 64 p, illustrées de 89 gra- 
vures. Paris. r 

BaaGayaDd-Gira (la), ou le Chant du Bienheureux. pot sme indien. oe par M. Emile Bar- 
n uf, professeur a la faculté des lettres de Nancy. 8. 287 p. 

BI0G ay universelle (Michaud). Nouvelle édit. T. Bes Naa- Hoe. Gr. 8. 668 p. Paris. 
12tr 50¢c 

Brunet—Mes Chansonnettes; par A. Brunet. 18 1783p. Auxerre P 

CRATEAUBRIAND (de)—Les Martyrs; par M. le vicomte de Chateaubriand. Gr. 8 335 pet ¢ 
grav. Tours 

CH —_ AUBRIAND (de)—Le Génie du christianisme; par M. le vicomte de Chateaubriand 

8. S68 p et4grav. Tours P 

an EAU—(hateaubriand. Sa vie publique et intime, ses ceuvres. Etude historique € 
biographique; par M Vabbé C lerveau, ancien aumdonier de M. de Chateaubriand, ete.. € 
collaboration ¢ . M. Vacquerie, ancien professeur; suivie d’une réplique & M_ Sainte- Beuve 
sur son livre: Chateaubriand et son groupe Jittéraire sous l’empire. 2e édition, revue & 
augmentée. 8. 222 p. et portrait. Paris. 3f 75c¢ 

CoRRESPONDANCE de Napoléon Ter.. publiée par ordre de Napoléon III. T.8 4. 7409P. Paris 

CovussFMAKER (DE)—Orfévrerie du treizitme siecle. Chasse et croix de Bousbecque, décrites 
ar FE. de Coussemaker. 4 23. et 4 pl chromolith. Paris 

om STADORO—Du pouvoir temnorel et de la souveraineté pontificale, ou de lorg: anisation 
sivile et religieuse de I'Italie une et libre applicable 4 l’organisation civile et religieuse > 
rl les peuple-; nar le professeur A. Crestadoro (de Génes). Texte reva par M. Luc ien 
Rosny Foucqueville. 8 1168p. Paris. 4 fr 4 

DE.ts nLe--Rech 1erches sur l’ancienne bibliotheque de Corbie; par M. Léopold Delisle. 
8ip 9 

Drevx de la Fable (les). chansons; par les membres du Caveau. 12. 172p. Paris 

GrrMarn-SarkuT—Les Fils d'Arpad, étude historique; par Germain-Sarrut. &% 
Paris 

Jantn—La Semaine des trois jeudis; par M. Jules Janin. | 18. ~~ p. et 4gravures. Paris 

Karr—En fumant; par Alphonse Karr. 18 3520p. Paris. 3 fi 

La Virtemarqusé (de)—Myrdhinn, oul’ Enchanteur Merlin, son itstin, ses ceuvres. son Ag 
fluence ; par le vicomte Hersart de La Villemarqué, de l'Institut. §.' 4% p. Paris. 7 fr 

LEcanc—Histoire de Satan, sa chute, son culte, ses manifestations, ses wuvres, la guerre 
qu'il a faite a Dieu et aux h Magie, pc . iluminisme, magnéti-me, esprits 








2112p 





frappeurs, etc. Démonologie artistique et littéraire, association démoniagae, | imprégna- 
Tt Satanique, ou le sacrement du diable; par M. l'abbé Lecanu. 8. 0 p. 
c 


Paris, 
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snails: Te Dalmatie ancienne et moderne ; son histoire, ses lois, ses moeurs, ses eeagtp | 
sa littérature. ses monuments, ses éléments de prospérité et de a: futures; par F. 


Levasseur. Avec une carte de la Dalmatie d’aprés Bacler d’ 


LIGNIVILLE (de)—La Meutte et venerie pour le chevreuil de haut et puissant seigneur messire 
Jean de Ligniville, chevalier, comte de Bey, seigneur de Dombrot et de la Basse-Vosge, 
etc., grand veneur de Lorraine de 1602 2 1632. 4. 166 p. Paris 


NIEPC b—Guide dans les Alpes du a: 
d@’Allevard. d’Uriage et de La Motte; par M. Niepce. 12. 


TAULENNOU ac oraesounou eus an oféren santel gant ar pedonnou déus ar mintin ha dious an 
nos; ar faecoun da ober eur Govescion ac eur Gommunion vad ; 
mysteriou ar rosera; gousperou ar Zul, ré ar vere’hés, ha ré ‘goud ‘] ar zacramant; aug- 


mantet eus d ganticou spirituel 4 ganer en ilizou parres. 
Brest. (1862). 





GERMAN. 

BicuneR, Louis, physiologische Bilder. 
DELKESKAMP, Frdr. Wilh., 
Kptrst. Imp.-Fol. Mit’ Text. 
Fiscuer, Herm., 


20S.in8 Frankfurt a. M. 


dargestelit. Gr. 8. 968. m, eingedr. Holschn. Halle 


HartwiG, Geo., die Inseln d. grossen Oceans im Natur- u. Vélkerleben. Mit 4 (lith.) Ab- 


pildgn. in Irisdr. u. 8 Karten (wovon 2 
3448. Wiesbaden. 


vallée d’Allevard, histoire, usines, géologie, HESSE, PF. 
zoolovie, botanique, ete.; suivi des propriétés thérapeutiques et médicales des eaux 


C’huec'hvet edicion. 32. 357 p. 


(In2 Bdn.) 1 Bd 8. 
kleines Rhein-Panorama von Mainz bis Coin. 


Briot u. Bouquet’s Theorie der doppelt-periodischen, insbesondere e}lip- 
tischen F unctione m,m Benutzg. dahin einschlagender Arbeiten deutscher Mathematiker 








HANDWORTERBUCH der reinen . angewandten Chemie. Begriindet von Dr. J. v. Liebig, 
r. J. C. Poggendorff u. Dr. Fr. Wonler, Proff. 2 Aufl. neu bearb. v. mehren Gelehrten a. 
sad von Prof. Dr. Herm. v. Fehling. Mit zahlreichen in den Text gedr. Holzsehn. 2 Bd. 
Braunschweig 
HERMANN, Staatsrath Dr. F. B. W. v.. Beitriige zur Statistik des Kénigr. Bayern. Aus 
amti. Queilen hrsg. Fol. Miinehen 
H., Beitriige zur Genealogie d. kiniglichen Hauses Hannover. Gr. 8 80S. m. 


Albe. 18, 428 Pp. cis 





Steintaf. in Imp.-Fol. Hannover 
309 p. et 9 pl. Grenoble | Monn, W. v., die Spinnstube, e. Volksbuch f. d. J. 1862. 17 Jahrg. Mit1 Stahist. u. vielen 
Holzschen. 8 1988, Frankfurta. M 
Adoracion ar pemp gouly | Lepesur, Carl Frhr. v., Tonkiinstler-Lexicon Berlin's von den iiltesten Zeiten bis auf die 
| Gegenwart. 8 Berlin 


Mock, Dr. Th. D., de donatione a Carolo Magno sedi apostolic a. 774 oblata. 
historica et critica. Gr.8 1025S. Miinster 

Port, Dr. Aug. Frdr., etymologise he Forse hungen auf dem Gebiete der In¢o-Germanischen 
Sprachen. unter Berlicksicht. ihrer Hauptformen, Sanskrit; Zend-Persisch ; Griechisch- 
Lateinisch; Littauisch-Slawisch; Germanisch u. Keltisch. o Aufl in villig neuer Umar- 
beitg. Gr. 8 10308. Lemgo 

RANKE, Leop., englische Geschichte yornehmlich im 16 u. 17 Jahrhu 
Berlin 

RYKACZEWSKI, FE. 
exemples trrés a 


Dissertatio 





2 Orig.-Ausg. 
ndert. 3Bd. Gr.8 584S. 


Grammaire de la langue polonaise contenant les régles appuyées sur les 
Ss — urs auteurs p volonais destinée principalement & l’usage des écoles 





| 
4448. Leipzig | 
| 
| 
| 


_ polonaises & Paris. Gr. 2438. Berlin. _ r = 
chromolith. u. 1 lith., gr. 8, u. qu. gr. Fol.) Gr. 8. SCHILLER, Frid., Marija Stuart. Tragedija v. 5 djanjih. Poslovenil France Cegnar. 16. 2288. 
Ressentsites 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
HE SCALE ‘of CHARGES foe | 


ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 














d. 

Four Lines, or Thirty Words ... 6 

Each additional Line (¢ (about it Ten W ‘ords) « 6 

Half COWdMn ccoccoscescsccscsocccecesereseseosceces 0 

Whole Column 0 
ANK of DEPOSI T. ‘(Established 
A.D. 1844.) 3, Pall-mall East, London. Prospectuses 


and Forms for Opening Accounts sent free on application, 
PETER MORRISON, Ma naging Director. 


ANNUITIES. 
ASSU parce AND 


8, PALL-MALL 





ATIONAL 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION 
EAST, LONDON 

Emp wered by. Special Act of Pa rliament, 17 Vic. cap. 43. 
Established A D. 1844. 

IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES granted on very favourable 
terms. 

The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are 
particularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a 
means of providing fora particular individual, or as a resource 
against the casualties of age and the uncertainties of health 
and fortune. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Prospectuses sent free on application. 


HE TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the | 


evening of publication, at 23s. a quarter; gig od 
Chronicle, 20s.; Daily News or Evening Herald, l5s.; The 
limes, second edition, 30s; ditto, second day, ss. 6d 
Answers required and orders prepaid.—JAmEs BARKER, 19, 
Throgmorton-street, Bank. Established thirty years. 


HE NEW NEE DLES—H. WALKE i% 

PATENTEE.—The Gla:gow Practical Mechanic for June 
1859, says: “Mr. Walker, the well-known needle maker's 
Ridged-eyed Needles embody an improvement which all 
semptresses must highly appreciate. The ridve, just in ad- 
vance of the eye, opens a free passage for the thread, slightly 
extending the hole in front of it, and enabling it to pass instan- 
taneously. This improved form permits of greater strength 
without clumsiness of the head, and the eye is therefore made 
full, so as to be very easily threaded.""—P' osted bs any Dealer. 
Wholesale 47, Gresham-street, London, and Queen's Needle 
Works, Alcester. 


PECTACLES MICROSCOPES, TELE- 
SCOPES, Pocket Telescopes to define 5 miles, 10s. 6d. 
Ditto 16 miles, 21s Ditto, showing also Jupiters moons, &c., 4 
inches long, 42s. Students’ Compound Achromatic Microscopes 
Magnifying 50,000 times, 63s. with every necessary. Fine 
Steel Spectacles with Real Brazil Pebbles, 7s. 6d. ; ditto, very 
fine, 10s. 6d. for all sights: solid gold and pebbles, 30s. Country 
residents suited by stating age. 

From the Medical Circular, Nov. 16th, 1859 —“ The most 
imperfect vision may be restored by Mr. Davis's improved 
spectacles 

Opera and Field glasses, Magic Lanterns, and Dissolving 
views. Price lists for two stamps 

Stamps or Post-office orders payable at Euston-square, to 
BERNARD Davis, 430, Euston-road, Regent’s-park, London, 
Optician to the Ins titutions 








A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


E .?. Ss’ 8 Cc @ ¢ 0 A 
(commonly called Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa). 


The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigorating 
peng this preparation, have procured its general adoption 
a most « lesirable breakfast beveré 
labe lied “James Epps, 
Hb., 31b., and 1b. Packets, at 1s. 6d. per lb., by Grocers every- 
where. 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TE A, 
THE LEAF NOT ¢ venues WITH COLOUR 
Strona, Kk ind FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 

& ’ 














porting it Jefore the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any br« ] priced autumn leaves to be | 
made to appe: off to the consumer 
ata high price. Price 3s. 8d., 4d. per Ib., in Packets. 
Moor gate- st., Webster, No.11.| Borough, Dodson, 98, Black- 
Bond-street, Stewart No. 46. man-street, 






sow, | m-st. | Blackheath-hill, Notley. 
Bammersmith, Rutli : | Peckham, Clubb, Rye-lane. 
Hamp: tead : gs, High-st. Charing-cross. Catton, 10. 
Highg; ny y.| Kings-cross, Quartermai 
Bond-street, Stewart, 46, 
| Dalston, Goodwin, Forest-row, 
‘| Maida-hill, Waters, 188. 





i 





Claph: am, B » Hi 
Brixton-road, Bull 
Ma wrniman‘’s Agents in every Town 


T OLLOWAY’S' PILLS.—NEVER 

FAILING COMFORTERS.—So soon 
functions are disorde red they sho uld be rectified, it is a hope- 
Jess fdelusion 10 leave the malady to its course. Hollowav’s 
Pills always accomplish this end with ease, safety, and des- 
patch. A few appropriate doses at the proper period will pre- 
Vent ‘nany a serious illness, Thev arrest all morbid influences, 
and prevert disesse from increasing andaffecting mo e distant 
organs. Their primary actionis upon the blood, stomach, liver, 
kiangys, an! bowels; their secondary action strengthens the 
nervcus centies. No drugs can be at once so harmless, yet 
80 antagonistic to disease. The most perfect reliance may 
be pla ed upon their purifying, regulating, and renovating 
virtues. 








k fe ge Each packet is | 
Homeopathic Chemi-t, London.” 


"| THE 


homan | 


% rHEN YOU ASK F 0 R GLEN IF IELD 

PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds — often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &. &.—WOTHERSPOON 
and Co., Glasgow and London. 


DR. DE JONGH'S 


(OCKL a's ANTIBILIOUS F ILL S for 
indi; entien, eine liver, and stomach complaints, pre- 
pared only by JAMES COC KLE 18, New Ormond-street, 
and to be had of all medicine vendors, in boxes, Is. id. 
2s, 9d., 48 6d., and lis. 


ho ae r WE ETH.—9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium.) | square, W.—Import: ant improvement on patent granted 


L! Se HT-B R O W N C OD LJ V E R December 1852, to Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, which com- 


IL bines all the adv antages of the chemically prepared india- 











: ’ rubber, with greatly iucreased lightness and durability, and 
Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout | from all metals being dispensed with, is easily remodelled 
the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual } to meet any alter«tion that may take place in the mouth, 
remedy for Additional teeth can be easily added, and the patientis by this 
CONSUMPTLLON, CHKONIC BKUNCHITIS, | gr at desideratym savod that constant outlay w nich renderg 
ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL — Ym. — — onaupe nsive, and puts it beyond the reach 
DEBILITY. DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, me ane emanate fat pene soe eeupiaenas hoe poem 
INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL or the teeth changing colour, and from their being prepare 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, in the solid form a greatly increased durability is attained, 
Is incomparably superior to every other variety, and the lotgment of food in the interstices e ntirely prevented, 
thus insuring sweetness of breath and increased comfort, 
whilst from their close resemblance to the natural teeth de- 
tection is completely defied, and the wearer saved = constant 
fear of discovery.—To be obtained only of Mr. EPHRAIM 
MOSELY, Surgeon Dentist, 9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenore 
square London; 14, Gay-street, Bath; and 10, Eldon-square, 
Newcastle- upon-Tyne. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH.—Disea the 
Mouth and Gams.—The constant complaints and nu- 
merous severe diseases caused by the use of metals, soft com- 
positions, and orher abs bing agents in the manufacture of 
artificial teeth and plates, induces Mr. Lewiua da ny Dentist 
(established thirty year ice toa new, 
invaluabie, and PATE highly recom- 
mended by the leading members of the Fac valt y, in London 
Paris, and elsewhere. Of its numerous advant iges. e »xplained 
in the specification of patent, the following require particular 
attention :—Consisting 0 fone continuous piece of enamelling, 
the artificial teeth present an uniformly even surface to the 
action of the mouth and tongue, preventing lodgment of food 
and the vitiated secretions so universally complained of in 
y i n use. No metals, springs, wires, or fas- 
uired, and the compositior 1 being manip ymlated, 
while in a pertectly plastic state, can be fitted over the most 
sensiiive stump, loose tooth, or tender gum, without the 
slightest pain or inconvenienc e, avoiding extraction and all 
operations. 
MR. LEWIN MOSELY, 30, BERNER’S-STREET, 
OXFORD-STRE r. 
Established upwards of thirty years. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Sir HENRY MARSH, Barr., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘* I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust 
and a therapeutic agent of great value.’ 

Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S —* Dr. G anville has found that 
Dr. de Jough’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired 
effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it does not 
cause the nau-ea and indigestion too often consequent on the 
administration of the Pale Oil.” 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S.—* I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold 
under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any other 
kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy. 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—“I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am re 
commending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 
pound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
destroy ed.” 


























Dr. DE JonGu’s Licnt-Brown Cop Liver Om 
only in IMPERIAL half pin's, 2s, 6d. ; pints, 4s. 9d. ; quarts, 9 
capsu'led and labelled with his stamp and sign ture, W ITHOL r 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable 
Chemists. 
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LE CONSIGNEES: 
HARFOR D, and Co., 77, Strand, 


ANSAR, .ondon, W.C. 








CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. At home daily. 








Now ready, Royal 8vo. price 3s. 6d, 


CROCKFORD’'S 


Clerical Directory Spee fm 1861, 


8, Addresses, an? other particulars of Clergymen, ¢ 
who have been Urdained since the appearance of that Volume—of t Ait will formas uy 





Tie Nan "1860, and of Clergymen 


plement. 





“ The C lerica! Directory Appendix ” for 1861 may be had by order of any Bookseller, price 3s. 6d , or of 


JOHN CROCKFORD, “ Clerical Journal” and “ Directory” Offices, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


“THE FIELD” ALMANAC FOR 1861. 


Now ready, price ls. 


URAL ALMANAGO, 








|AND SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR FOR 1861. 
| EDITED BY THE CONDUCTORS OF “THE FIELD.” 
It contains THIRTEEN LARGE ENGRAVINGS, from Drawings by ANSDELL, HARRISON WErIR, H. K. BROWNE, 





| Harry Hat, T. H. Witson, and other Artists, and comprising: 


Coming up Long Reach. 


| Rather Dogmatic. Portrait of the Favourite. 
j Punt Fishing at Wray Mills. 


| 
} Rabbit Shooting. | Going to Ascot—A Stylish Couple 








| Prize Turkeys. | —Kicking up a Dust. } Coursing Cracks, 
| Going to Sweat. Going to Ascot—A Comfortable The Death. 
A Croydon Basketful. Couple—Laying the Dust. e Verney Ox (Short Horns). 


Among the Principal Contents of the Rural Almanac are= 









The Sports and Pa 
| Hunting, Shooting, Angling, The Turf, Coursin 
a Calendar of Farm and Garden Operatic ms ; 

on the Calendar; with Table showing 


stimes of each Mon th, comprising x | London lge for each day in 
} 

r, &e &e.; | I ipal rts and Harbours, besides the usual 

pv Notes | general in ormation, and other matters interesting and 

the Time of High | useful to the Country Gentleman. 


he year, and 








' = 3 is annual ill:strated calendar for the sportsman, the country gentleman, and the farmer, stands alone in its 
} special selection of intelligence an¢ mementos for the ¢ year. It is one of those class almanacs w h possess so 
ner a value for the sections of the community to which they are severally addressed. The RuraL ALtManac for 
1861 contains valuable hints on farm, gard n, stable management, &c., with a mass of information adapted ter the 


| 





s not been forgotten wh 


country house; but the du/ce } 1 


eonsiderable skill in making a 


leproviding the wile In fuet, : editors and a ists have shown 
hook for the year."—Z g H rald, 





1anac a read bl le as well as a handyhook fur 
The RURABALMANAC is beautifully printed in Quarto, with Ornamental Cover, 
Price 1s. A copy for 13 stamps. 


FIELD OFFICE, 346, STRAND, LONDON, 





w.c. 
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CAN YOU SPELL CORRECTLY ? 
BAD SPELLING is the rock on which 1766 out of 1972 Civil 


Service Candidates were wrecked. See No. 20] of CASSELL’S FAMILY PAPER, for easy Lessons in Prose and 
Verse, by which any person, however deficient, may learn to Spell correctly. See also No. 201 of CASSELL’S FAMILY 
PAPER for SHIPS AND BOATS, THEIR BuILD AND THEIR RiccinG, with numerous Engravings. See also No. 201 of 
CASSELL’'S FAMILY PAPER for Articles on ODIC FORCE. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN;; and all Booksellers. 


C. READE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH: 


A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE, 
By the Author of ‘*Its Never too Late to Mend,” 
Will be published the First Week in October, in Four Volumes, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster-row. 








Now ready, price 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 


THE SCHOLASTIC DIRECTORY FOR 1861. 


It contains the only Lists extant of Public and Private Schools and other Educational Establishments and 
Institutions in the United Kingdom. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


DEAN AND SON 


Beg to inform the Town and Country Trade that the NEW EDITION (the THIRD) of their 


WHOLESALE TRADE CATALOGUE 


(104 pages) is now ready, and may be had on receipt of Two Stamps. 


The CONTENTS are :—An Alphabetical List. with Trade and Retail Prices, of Dean and Son’s Publications; 
Bible and Prayer-Book List; Valentine and Poetry List; Remainder Books at reduced prices; List of Novels, 
including ‘“‘ Parlour Library ;”’ Price of Printing Letter-press, Copper-plate, and Lithographic List ; Estimate for 
Small Jobbing Office: Fancy Miscellaneous Articles; Print List; List of other Publishers’ Publications; also an 
Illustrated List of Cedar and Mahogany Goods, Fancy Foreign and English Articles; American, French, and 
German Goods; Leather Goods; Fancy and General Stationery, Desks, &c. 

DEAN and SON having opened a DEPARTMENT for COLOURING on the premises, they can undertake 
any kind of Colouring for the Trade on reasonable terms. 


London: DEAN and SON, Printers, Publishers, and Print and Book Colourers, 11, Ludgate-hill. 
Price One Penny, 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


LLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 











A MONTHLY 


CONTENTS OF No. IX. FoR SEPTEMBER, 1861: 


Family Adventures on the Continent.—No. III. The Circuit 
of the Wallsof Rome. . 


The Tyrolese Carrier. 

Church Blessings.—No. VI. The Grace of Perseverance. 
Running Robin, and How he Lost the Race. | Missionary Perils. 
The Emigrant Brothers.—Chapter IX. Life on the Karroo. lA Story of a Convict. 


WITH FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Orders should be given immediately. A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps, 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





Now ready, price 7d., in a Coloured Wrapper, PART I. of 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAPER OF INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE WORKING CLASSES, 
Part I. contains the following Illustrations, Tales, and other Original Papers: 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Life in the Bush. 
The Great American Ant-Eater. 
The Fellow Travellers. 
Juggernauth, Temple of. 
Juggernauth, Car of. 
Haymaking—June. 


TALES AND OTHER ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
No. IL. No. IV. 


The Shipwrecked Mariner. 

The Life Boat. 

Death of the Stag. 

A Chinese Insurgent. 

View of Port Jackson, near Sydney. 


The Wolf caught in the Act. 
An Italian Peasant. 

The Camel and the Dromedary. 
Finnan Maggie. 

The Sisters. 


The New Penny. 
God Help Our Men at Sea! 
Chapters of English History—Chap. I. Native Britain. 
Our Village on the Seine. Church Blessings—I. The Gospel in its Fulness, 
The Life Boat The Worship of Juggernauth. 
The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. [. Why the Brothers Emi- | The Wolf. 
grated, Noble Charity. 
Little May. Chapters of English History—Chapter III. The Ancient Bri- 
A Visit to a Village Evening School. tish Church. 
Waifs and Strays. The Little Barber. 


Seal Shooting. 
The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. V. The Good Servant proves 
a Bad Master. 





ee No. IL The King of Portugal and the Yellow Fever. 
The Little Barber. My Baby Boy. Miscellaneous. 
The Chinese Insurgent. r 
Family Adventures on the Continent—I. “ Look Before you Family Adventures on Pt +e II. Basil’s Visit to 
Jt 4 ua a= . 


Lean." 

The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. II. Farewell to the Old 
Country. Chap. III. The Landing and the Settlement in 
the Bush. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

A Working Man to Working Men. 

Correspondence. 

Morning Glories, 

Miscellaneous. 


Tivoli. 
Chapters of English History—Chap. IV. The Saxon Invasion 
The Camel and the Dromedary. 
Finnan Maggie. 
Church Blessings—II. Christian Infancy and Childhood. 
Ships and Shipping. 
I Walked the Fields. —Miscellaneous. 





o. VI. 
The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. VI. Round Cape Horn. 
Chapters of English History—Chap. V The Saxons. 
Two Hoursin Two Lives. 
The Dorsetshire Shoemaker in Nova Scotia. 
A Coincidence. 
Human Nature tu the Tnited States, 
Church Blessings—ITI. Christian Youth. 
Consolation.——Miscellaneons. 


London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. * 


No. IIT. 

The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. IV. Life in the Bush. 
Chapters on English History—Chap. IT. Roman Britain, 
The Great American Ant-Eater. 
The Fellow Travellers. 
‘Two Little Barber. 
The Lact Sunday. 

iscellanevaa, 





“None are superior.”—Art Journal. _ 
“ Theirs are the finest.""—Photographic News. 
“ Brilliant and full of life.”.—Atheneum 


A LBUM PORTRAITS, 
10 for 10s. 
LONDON STEREOsCOPIC ComPANY, 54, Cheapside, two doors 
from Bow Church. 
Dressing-rooms and attendants.—Albums to hold 50, 10s, 


ATERSON’S PRACTICAL STATUTES 
of the Session 1861 are in the press, and will be issued in 
a few . 
N.B. This publication, which has been continued for eleven 
years, and isin general use by the profession, gives all the 
statutes required by the Practitioner, in a small 12mo volume, 
that can be carried in the bag or pocket. The statutes are 
copiously annotated and indexed. 
Among the statutes in this volume will be those relating to 
Charitable Uses Act. 
Admiralty Court Jurisdiction Act. 
Law of Foreign Countries Act. 
Post-office Savings’ Bank Act. 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act. 
Excise and Stamps Act. 
Harbours Act. 
Irremovable Poor Act. 
Criminal Proceedings Oath Relief Act. 
Local Government Act Amendment Act. 
Criminal Statutes Repeal Act. 
Statute Law Revision Act. 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency Act. 
The volume or publication will be sent by post, paid, to 
those who transmit their orders from the country tothe 
Law Tres Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


NEW LAWS a | _ SESSION OF 1861. 
n the press. 
HE LAW and PRACTICE of BANK- 


RUPTCY. as amended by the new Act, with the 
Orders. Forms, &c. By D. C. MACRAE, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, Author ef “The Practice of Insolvency,” &c., and 
A, A. DORIA, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


ns 

HE CRIMINAL LAW CONSOLIDA- 

TION ACTS, with Notes, a Digest of Decided Cases 

and Precedents of Indictments. By E. W. COX, Esq., Re- 

corder of Falmouth, Editor of ** Cox's Criminal Law Cases;" 

and T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Bath, Author of 
“The New Practice of Magistrates’ Courts,”’ &c. 


HE STAMP TABLES and ACTS, 
complete as now settled. By W. C. BARRY, Eszq,, 


Barrister-at-Law. 
NEW EDITION of SAUNDERS’S 


LAW of BASTARDY, with all the Cases to this time. 


HE FIFTH EDITION of COX’S LAW 
and PRACTICE of JOINT-STOCK COMPANTES, 
with and without Limited Liability, with Forms, Precedents, 
and the Decided Cases to this time. 
N.B. Orders will be supplied as they are received. 
LAw Tm™eEs Office, 10. Wellington-street, Strand. 


WORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL. 
NATIONAL MISSIONS : Sixteen Lectures. 
10s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 
five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 


Th AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
1s. 6d. 
The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 


a Lecture, 6d. 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s, 
The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 


Discourse, 6d. 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 

The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE:: a Discourse, 
6d 


The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 

“One of the most eloquent prophets of the more thoroughly 
mystical spiritualists of the present day." Rev. Baden Powel’. 
Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

“A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read as & 
whole without becoming wiser and better men.”—J. D. 
More's Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

“The best English book I ever read. Best as tomatter, and 
best as to manner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poerm—it 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon.”"—E, P. O'KELLY’s 
Consciousness. 

“ A work of singular originality, though not free from the 
fancies and eccentricities which frequently accompany true 
genius.""—Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 4 

“ We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is 
a speaker and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a /over 
of truth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rare 
and peculiar in our time.""— Manchester Examiner. ; 

“ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy 
will derive pleasure and improvement from the many exqul- 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty which 
mark its pages. The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the The Elements of Individualism a book of strong and 
general interest." —Critic. 

TrisBNer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT—METALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 

OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
e to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application ot 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in ac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which fe 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal approda- 
tion, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress of 
his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are put up in 
the usual style of boxes, containing one gross each, with label 
outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. . 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing 
taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Book~ 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.— 
Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the 
Works, Graham-street ; 96, New-street, Birmingham; No. 
91, John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-stree\, 
London, 
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